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TIME AND THE PEABODY TEACHER 


A Peabody teacher is expected to do his share of classroom work, 
ordinarily twelve, fifteen, or sixteen hours weekly. That requires of 
him—if he is much good as a teacher—a reasonable amount of time 
spent in preparation. A teacher who doesn’t stay at least two jumps 
ahead of his students will presently find himself that far behind them. 
Last year’s learning will never be quite enough for this year’s classes. 
It takes time even for a Peabody teacher to learn. 


The Peabody teacher will average two committee assignments. That 
occupies some time and motivates some headaches. The committee 
exists for the absorption of institutional headaches. He is invited to 
speak before the state teachers association and the Odd Fellow’s con- 
clave. Naturally he accepts, but that means the use of more time. If an 
address by a Peabody teacher doesn’t manifest a fair amount of 
scholarship and a modicum of cuteness properly compounded, the word 
gets around, both to his discredit and to that of the college. 


He might conceivably wish to write an article; or, under stress of 
.extreme provocation, even a book. The rumor that a great deal of 
drudgery is involved has been verified. That takes more time. He 
would like to cultivate a garden, and sometimes does. In fact one of 
the teachers was seen the other day carrying a beet about, and with 
a look of victory bright upon his face. Time, among other commodities, 
went into the purchase of that beet. 


Then, the Peabody teachers, and particularly those of senior rank, 
are in considerable demand by advanced students for professional con- 
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versation upon that most sacred of all topics, the dissertation. Of all 
human yearnings the most poignant seems to be for that ineffable 
thing, the Ph.D. If the student is a prodigy and has a subject already, 
all he wants is more or less detailed suggestions as to what to do with 
it. More often he appears frightened by facing a world practically bar- 
ren of doctoral topics; and he seems to fear that unless he exercises 
squatters’ rights upon one of the scant list still available it will be too 
late. It takes some time for the teacher to explain to him that both 
teacher and student will be exhausted long before the subjects are. 
There are times when a student who is writing a term paper is en- 
titled to some guidance. And, sooner or later, the teacher must use 
some more time reading and grading that paper (along with fifty 
more). 


The Peabody teacher is usually a church goer, often a teacher or an 
officer. That absorbs some more of his fast disappearing store of un- 
assigned time. Sometimes he belongs to a civic club or to one of those 
phenomena of erudition at which learned papers are read. More time. 
There are times when he looks longingly toward a weekend vacation. 
But we will not go into that. Nor into the matter of eating and sleep- 
ing. Presumably he does some of both. 


_ And now we come to that which we started out to say. One of the 
major merits of a Peabody teacher is his approachability. He is 
traditionally approachable. One who understands the impingements 
upon his time stands in some wonder at how readily approachable he 
is. But to his glory he is. The Peabody teacher who is in position, or can 
reasonably be brought into position, to give help to a student and is 

reluctant to give it conforms poorly to the college’s best traditions and | 
practices. Usually he gives the help. He would not have it otherwise. 


A YOUTH SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRACY 


JARMAN LOWREY 
Public Schools, District of Columbia 


Our public schools are the most generous gesture that we have made 
as a people in the name of democracy. But in haste and in superficial 
idealism we have disregarded primary facts in human nature. Since 
the dawn of human intelligence there has been a compulsory system of 
education in operation, and it cannot be set aside by compulsory school- 
ing. The real compulsions of life are our needs for food and shelter; 
play, work, rest, and recreation; sex companionship, membership in 
social groups, and a secure and dynamic part in social economy. 

The reality of education depends upon establishing contact with and 
control of the conditions which qualify life. Living is a precarious busi- 
ness. A vital curriculum must give light for intelligent living in the 
communities where boys and girls are becoming men and women. The 
need is for a curriculum so organized with reference to the going con- 
cerns of community life that boys and girls, young men and young 
women, will come to grips with the functional reality in art, science, 
and philosophy. 

Let us look at the structure of culture in terms of its origin and func- 
tion, and at the relation of this structure to art, science, and philosophy, 
and to the going concerns of community life. 

Changes in physical environment set up the school of hard knocks 
and harder economic facts in which man learned the elements of his 
unique control of physical conditions. The forests which had been his 
home receded before the approaching glacial climate. He could no 
longer depend on the alertness of his senses and his agility in climbing 
to protect him against the more powerful, swifter, and better weaponed 
animals with which he had to compete. His hide was not sufficiently 
thick and hairy to give him adequate protection against the increasing 
cold. And most imperative, he had to find new sources of food supply. 
He learned to use his prehensile forepaws, developed in tree days, to 
wield tools and weapons. He learned to get about surely and swiftly 
on his hind legs. He survived, and the inheritance of cultural techniques 
became essential to his continued survival. 

The first man to use a club to increase the reach, the power, and the 
toughness of his forepaws was potentially a physicist, for he had set 
up the pattern of behavior which was primary in the development of 
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manual and tool techniques, and germinal for reflective thought. A 
tool technique is an art, and it is also an insight into the dynamics of 
physical structure. Once man’s hand had given him his first tools, the 
way was open for the comparison of less and more effective results 
obtained by manipulation, and for forming corresponding insights into 
the dynamics of physical structure, which comparisons and insights 
were the beginning of reflective thinking. 


But there is another element in the genesis of man’s reflective brain 
technique. At the same time that man’s manipulative hand was giving 
him his first mechanical tools, his agile tongue and lips and resonant 
throat were giving him communicative tools. Language is the struc- 
tural nexus of man’s rational-social genius. It forms at the same time 
the structure of his reflective thought, and a means of communication 
between individuals, groups, and succeeding generations. 


Like man’s mechanical tools, his communicative tools are indispens- 
able to his culture, and like his mechanical tools, they are subtle and 
dangerous as well as indispensable and effective. They lend themselves 
to propaganda as well as to the search for the means and meaning of 
functional reality. They can serve self-delusion as well as intellectual 
integrity. Indeed, man has learned to reflect so magically in the mirror 
of language both the logic of events and the desires of the heart that 
philosophers have often said: This is beyond physics; in this meaning 
and logic of symbols have we entered into metaphysical reality! 


In order to make this analysis more tangible, let us draw a diagram 
of the dynamics of human behavior. The relation of the economy of the 
vital organism to physical conditions is primary. This relation may be 
represented in the diagram by the base or longitudinal dimension. 


The unique quality which distinguishes man from other animals 
may be represented by a second dimension. This quality is not a single 
principle. It has a dual nature which may be described as rational and 
social. Neither of these elements is non-animal in its origin, nor other 
than a function of vital adjustment. But their vital relation is the crea- 
tive core of human culture. In the present complexity of power indus- 
trialism and power politics we have, in part, its fruitage. 


Complexity is not, however, the only difference between human and 
animal societies. Change, in social organization and in types of in- 
dividual adaptation, is also uniquely characteristic of human behavior. 
Ant and bee societies, for instance, have hardened into fixed patterns 
of behavior determined by inherited organic structure incapable of 
adaptation to any but a comparatively fixed physical and social envi- 
ronment. But man is an experimentalist, a privilege for which he pays 
dearly. Yet faith in his tribe, in his gods, in his destiny, and willingness 
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. to gamble, somehow sustain him. He is not lacking in courage in spite 
of his vast capacity to fail and to suffer. 

Man’s rational-social genius with its pivotal support in his use of 
language for communication and for thought may, then, be represented 
by the vertical dimension in our diagram. This dimension accounts for 
the unique qualities in human behavior: its cumulative complexity, 
meanings, and values, and the fact that, unlike the behavior of other 
animals, it continues in adaptive flux. It is fundamentally important 
to see, however, that this vertical dimension in human behavior does 
not eliminate the primary dimension. What it does is to broaden the 
field in which the primary dimension applies. It does not make the 
vital any less the substance of meaning and value, nor relieve man, at 
any point or in any way, of the necessity of living in the world of ob- 
jective reality. 

This is the genetic approach to the structure of culture. Now let us 
look at the organic approach. 

Vertebrate behavior is characterized by a central nervous system 
which coordinates sensory-muscular activities. The elaboration of 
animal behavior into human behavior involved an extension outward 
of muscular control into the dynamics of tool and machine. The cor- 
responding sensory extension was inward into the dynamics of feeling 
and thought. The machine method brings into the service of the neuro- 
muscular control of physical conditions, extramuscular energy and 
supermuscular endurance and precision, the power, persistence, and 
cunning of machinery. The thought method elaborates and refines, by 
means of the classifications and connections of language, the classifica- 
tions and connections which we call logical, organic capacity for 
adaptive and selective behavior. 

Organic adaptation to the sequential relation between events, when 
refined by the language method of communication and thought, is the 
intellectual control aspect of the machine method, the root principle 

in man’s rational genius. When this genius reaches a stage where 
- events are predicted with practical certainty, and organic adaptations 
are made on the basis of the deliberate observation of multiple factors, 
it is called science. The difference between science and common sense 
is one of degree. Science undertakes to be absolutely objective; that . 
is, to depend entirely on verifiable descriptions of the dynamics of 
structure in order to determine possibilities and predict probabilities, 
and to be as general and painstaking as possible in order to make pre- 
diction as significant and as accurate as possible. 

Organic selectivity is the other control element in behavior which is 
elaborated and refined by man’s communicative and thought technol- 
ogy. Man sees his world in terms of his desires and purposes. He 
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learns to rationalize, to assign reasons in subjective terms, in terms _ 
of vital purpose, for the things which he does: a tendency which grows 
out of social relations, verbal communication, and connected distinc- 
tions in perception and feeling. Man becomes ethical and aesthetic: 
establishes standards of value which are added to his native animal 
needs as motives in his behavior. He seeks to reconcile conflicting pur- 
poses and to organize them into more inclusive purposes: that is the 
root principle in man’s social genius, the genesis of philosophy. 

Science and philosophy are man’s inner or intellectual control 
methods. They are not, however, separate mental faculties. Science 
looks to possibilities. Philosophy looks to desirabilities. So neither can 
have vital meaning without the other. For, obviously, it is the func- 
tion of intellect to direct action toward ends that are both attainable 
and desirable. The emphasis in thought may be on the one or the 
other, but intelligent action depends on their native organic relation. 

To complete the balance in this description of the functional unity 
of cultural resources, one more step is needed. Art and intellect, like 
science and philosophy, are complementary potentials in organic econ- 
omy. Art is concrete: it has to do with the manual, the manipulative, 
the actual control of conditions. Intellect is prospective, predictive: 
its business is to define the possible and the desirable, and so to direct 
actual adaptations. Art and intellect are the outer and inner aspects of 
organic control and adaptation, each without meaning except in rela- 
tion to the other. 

The field of dynamics under consideration is that created by the in- 
teraction between vital and personal needs on the one hand, and 
physical and social conditions on the other. The currents of community 
life which are motivated by vital and personal needs, and defined by 
physical and social conditions, may be described as follows: 


1. The physical control of economic resources: industry and trans- 
portation. 


2. The social control of economic resources: business and govern- 
ment. 


3. The diagnosis and control of conditions affecting health as meas- 
ured in terms of physiology and psychology: medicine. 

4. The development, expression, and appreciation of personal values 
in play, the fine arts, philosophy, and religion. 

Only an occult and superstitious approach to art, science, and 
philosophy can separate them from the going concerns of community 
life. A functional approach finds their origin and meaning exactly in 
their identity with these concerns. It follows that a realistic curriculum 
will be practical and cultural in the best meaning of both these too 
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often antagonistic concepts. The four major centers of curriculum 
systhesis proposed will be: 

1. The control of physical conditions. 

2. The integration of organic development. 

3. The control of social economy. 

4. The integration of personal values. 


II 


The invention and use of tools and the control of fire set man apart 
from his rival mammalian species and gave him the means of overcom- 
ing them. By these same means he gradually enlarged his control over 
his physical world until at length, in recent times, by the use of 
measurements with improved instruments and by use of the method 
of mathematics, he evolved the method of scientific physics. This 
method has been elemental in the making of our age of power. 

Power, however, does not change the genetic and functional relation 
between hand and brain, between tools and reflective thinking, or 
between common sense and science. People who work with their hands 
are still the: vital core of social economy. Such were the folk we 
architects of democracy might do well to remember, of whom Gold- 
smith said: 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 


Has the coming of the industrial state, which now reaches out to 
absorb all industry and agriculture into one fabric of power driven 
and finance controlled machinery, changed all that? Has the new in- 
dustrial system made it possible, as generally our educational system 
has seemed to imply, to conceive democracy as a way of life in which 
only persons of low mentality need work with their hands or fetter 
their spirits with the implications of material reality? Or is it possible 
that we need to reconsider our concept of the foundations on which an 
enduring democracy must be built? 

A plan for a community education adequate for the needs of democ- 
racy in an industrial state presupposes the capacity of men of common 
native intelligence to grasp the implications of a scientific point of 
view. For the physical world this has been accomplished. Neither the 
child, the youth, nor the man in the street is hampered by superstition 
in his approach to the hows and whys of power machinery. There is 
no longer any resistance in the social mind to the efficiency of the 
power machine or to the products of research in the laboratories of 
physical science. The natural way in which a child adapts to a power 
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environment is illustrated in the’following quotation from John 
Steinbeck: 


Casey turned to Tom, “Funny how you fellows can fix a car. 
Jus’ light right in and fix her. I couldn’t fix no car, not even when I seen 


you do it.” 

“Got to grow into her when you are a little kid,” Tom said, 

“It aint just knowin. It’s more’n that. Kids now can tear down a car without 
even thinking about it.” 


Even the atomic bomb will not revive a superstitious approach to 
the control of power. Orientals, as well as occidentals, understand that 
the laboratory rather than the sanctuary is the effective approach to 
the control of physical conditions. They will not enlarge their supersti- 
tions, but they will turn with new devotion to technology. 

In the physiological world the matter is not that simple. Some im- 
plications of the science of physiology for eugenics, for instance, seem 
to be in conflict with some of our established traditions. Such tradi- 
tions have their uses. What other safeguard have we against hasty 
acceptance of conclusions merely because they are called scientific? 
The fact remains that the observational methods of physical science 
have gone a long way toward putting down a foundation for a science © 
of health and vitality. The medicine man is becoming a man of science. 

But what of social economy, and the machinery, financial and poli- 
tical, which constitutes the material structure of economic control? Un- 
less we develop a common intelligence grounded in economic realism, 
how do we expect the political problems of an increasingly complicated 
industrial state to be solved. 

The vocational guidance movement, with its study of vocational con- - 
ditions and prospects, is a practical approach, but why separate voca- 
tional from industrial, financial, and political economy? Can a realistic 
study of any of them be made without including the others? Would 
not a balanced attack on the economic aspect of the vocational problem 
include a study of the industrial, commercial, and political institutions 
of the immediate community, and their relations to regional, national, 
and international fields of organization? 

Here, obviously, the issue between traditional practice and a scienti- 
fic point of view are most immediate and critical. Economic problems 
are not, however, occult. Nor are the principles of social vitality beyond 
the grasp of men of common native intelligence. As in the case of 
physics, and of physiology, the science of social economy will be as- 
similated by men of common sense, will permeate thought and action 
in the primary strata of society, as rapidly as leadership can clear the 


*The Grapes of Wrath (New York: Viking Press, 1939), p. 252. 
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way to realism in dealing with the material conditions of social vital- 
ity. And there is evidence on every hand that scientific realism is mak- 
_ ing its way in the study of industrial, commercial, and political eco- 
nomy, in the writing of history, novel, and drama, in psychology and 
philosophy. The transition of social economy, in practice and in theory, 
- from magic and mythology to common sense and science, is not only 
a survival necessity: it is a metamorphosis which has begun. 


Til 


The need of a substantial content in the professional preparation of 
teachers, a content characterized by a unique integration between the 
practical and the scientific, comes at once to the fore. 


The teacher who has the responsibility for grounding and orienting 
his pupils in the control of physical conditions should have superior 
ability in manual skills, but that is not all that he will need. He should 
have a preparation equal in core content and primary thoroughness 
to that required by the best schools of engineering. To this should be 
added training specially planned to enable him to meet any practical 
mechanical or engineering problem on the basis of a genuinely scienti- 
fic orientation. He should have an experience and knowledge which 
would relate him to men of superior knowledge or skill in his field in 
the same way that the general practitioner of medicine is related to the 
specialist in medical science or practice. He should know the meaning - 
of both practical efficiency and scientific orientation, and the relation 
between them. 


But there is another aspect in the control of physical conditions. A 
house is not just a shelter from the elements. It must have harmony 
of form and color. And so must clothes, and cars, and all the furniture 
of living. 

And again there is need for a special integration in the preparation 
of the teacher. This results from the fact that the relation between the 
practical arts and the fine arts, like the relation between the machine 
and science, is genetic. The fine arts define the higher control values 
which man developed from, and uses in, the practical arts of design 
and color. It is evident that the teacher, whether a teacher of clothing 
design and construction, or of house furnishing and decoration, or of 
architecture, drawing, painting, or sculpture, would need to be a per- 
son of particular native talents developed through substantial content 
studies into mastery of skills, critical appreciation, and constructive 
imagination. 

This type of teacher preparation implies a particular way or method 
of teaching. Manual arts should be the basis for mathematical measure- 
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ments and comparisons. This primary orientation should never be lost 
in the acquisition of theory. Principles of mathematics and physics 
should become tools along with the saw and the hammer. The history 
of the origin and development of theory should be associated with its 
practical mastery. This is no less important for the pupil who is facile 
‘in the use of symbols than for the pupil who instinctively clings to 
the physical and the manual for the meaning of his behavior. 

For the success of this way of teaching not only a particular kind 
of teacher is needed, but a particular kind of workshop. Manual and 
machine tools, the tools of measurement and design, books for the logic , 
and history of theory, should all be a part of shop equipment. Their 
integration into a program of learning is no easy assignment, but it is 
the only way to identify learning with vital development. 

And that is not all. The method should be not only workshop but 
also community. The roots of a pupil’s experience are not in the school. 
They are in the home, and in the relation of his home life to the life 
of the community. The problems which challenge his energy come 
out of the soil and society which he can rightly call his own. 

Such a concept of method does not fit the administrative organiza- 
tion of the current secondary school. Real learning can not be measured 
in terms of hours labeled ‘with subjects. Skills and orientations actually 
achieved must be the measures of progress and promotion. That raises 
problems beyond the scope of this paper, but they are not insoluble. 

The primary practical problem in the biological field, as in the 
physical field, is the preparation of the teacher. A teacher of health 
should have a scientific discipline not less in extent and quality than 
the requirements for an M.D., and covering the same basal content, but 
emphasizing particularly public hygiene and laboratory science 
planned to support and supplement the work of the general practi- 
tioner. His work shop should be a laboratory equipped for genuinely 
scientific physiological examinations and for the study of the sanitary 
problems of his community. : 

A pupil in the introductory course in biology should learn by doing 
in the same way that a boy on the farm learns the care and feeding 
of animals, the planting, cultivation, and harvesting of crops. -He 
should hunt bacteria and protozoa in his environment, put them and 
other cellular structures under the microscope, use physical and 
chemical controls to which they respond, learn practical techniques 
for the recognition and control of health and disease factors in foods, 
insects, man, and other animals. Systematic and applied studies should 
develop from and be always a deepening and broadening of this prima- 
ry orientation in the material realities of the life around him. The way 
he learns is more fundamental than what he learns, for the how and 
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why of learning are the keys to lasting interest and primary orienta- 
tion. 

Similar standards of teacher preparation and practical procedure 
should be applied to the study of horticulture and animal husbandry, 
and to the art and science of food preparation, child care, and home 
sanitation. In fact, due to liberal financial. support for the study of 
agriculture and home economics, by the national government and by 
the states, the type of community and workshop curriculum proposed 
is already better advanced in this field than in any other. 

In the field of social economy, commercial and statistical techniques 
are tool subjects and should be related through a workshop method 
to a study of the sources and functions of money and credit, and to the 
operational principles of our going system of finance. This approach 
should lead into the study of industrial, commercial, and political 
history, and into the study of economic theory. 

And, again, the pedagogical problem centers in the teacher. Native 
capacity and a preparation porns in spirit and of integral content 
will be necessary. 

This is no scheme for school administration. It is a plan for organiz- 
ing learning. It creates rather than solves administrative problems. But 
it defines, I believe, some elements in the dynamics of culture which 
will have to be taken seriously before secondary education, from the 
junior high school through college, can be made adequate to sustain 
democracy. 


IV 


Physical, physiological, and economic controls, as means of individual 
development, or adjustment to environment, have been the major cen- 
ters of curriculum synthesis examined thus far. These three centers 
have to do in the main with corresponding going concerns in the life 
of the community: industry, hygiene, business and government. The 
fourth major going concern in community life is the development, ex- 
pression, and appreciation of personal values through play, the fine 
arts, philosophy, and religion. 

Play is of the essence of vital development: play is for fun. It begins ° 
in infancy with the instinctive learning of sensory-motor adjustments. 
It dominates the social interests of childhood. In youth it may become 
an absorbing purpose and adventure. Like the manual arts, it is founda- 
tional in health and character. 

In spite of its vital and social import, play has long been the step- 
child of educational praxis. Formal controls destroy its vitality, and 
systematic education has not yet mastered the art of directing play by 
means of the subtler but stronger controls in physical environment 
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and community tradition. To this there is an exception. It is in inter- 
scholastic competition. To be a member of a team means the heart 
warming fellowship of sweaty, emotion stirring, energy consuming 
struggle in a common cause. It also means a position of influence and 
preferment in school and community. The team, of course, must win. 
Coaching, equipment, training facilities must be the best that can be 
had. It works, and it pays financially. Certainly no good American 
would raise any further question! 

So high schools and colleges specialize in the use of competitive 
games as a means of bringing to the support of school morale the com- 
bat emotions of the primitive tribe, and as a means of publicity. Such 
a milieu is not favorable to an honest enquiry into the vital and social 
results of either the game or the system. That the whole praxis of 
play in the schools is ripe for critical study is generally recognized by 
those whose dominant interests are scientific and ethical, rather than 
promotional. How to replace promotional controls with scientific and 
social considerations is the problem. For one thing, men of genuinely 
scientific preparation end point of view are needed for directors and 
teachers of play and athletics. 


There is also need for a new appreciation of the nature of the conflict 
between animal and human values. This came to classic definition first 
in Hellas. In Attica, play was a fine art. Athletics, sculpture and archi- 
tecture, poetry and music, the dance, the drama were intimate parts 
of man’s pioneer faith in the creative power and single reality of 
truth, justice, and beauty. Life in Sparta was a simpler and a grimmer 
business. Sparta was faithful to the old tradition. Survival weighed 
more than being human. For it was the Spartan logic that survival 
must forever depend on readiness for war. 

Then Rome conquered the earth. But it was the new tradition which 
remained at the core of civilization. Attica and Israel invaded Rome, 
and, in turn, the life of the northern barbarians. At long last, in the 
little island of Britain, play again became a fine art. Cricket, soccer, 
golf, and tennis were for fun. In place of arena and amphi-theater — 

. were playing fields set in the countryside and golf courses in the heart 
of nature’s beauty. Instead of coarsened muscle and burned out vitality 
were the recreative joy and strength of full sensory-muscular skill and 
harmony. It remained for the American college to glorify again the 

. gorilla. 

And now we are told that we must return with complete devotion to 
the old tradition. But, in this crisis, it may be that survival and human 
ism are on the same side. For war seems to hold out no better prospect 
than a terrible day of judgment. It may be that the power of the uni- 
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verse can not be controlled for tribal gain. It may be that man can now 
bring to harmony the animal and the human. 

Here run the deep cross currents of social purpose and their conflict- 
ing ideologies: capitalism, communism, nationalism, with all of their 
militaristic, imperial, racial, and religious variations. Educa- 
tors in the United States of America, all professing democracy of 
course, are frightened. Any safe way of avoiding moral responsibility 
will be welcomed. There are those who would go back: some to the 
philosophy of Plato, some to classic humanism, some to teaching reli- 
gious dogma in the public schools, others to military discipline as a 
panacea for all educational and political problems. But any of these 
ways of avoiding the issue would be the end of democracy. 


This issue is whether or not the common people can be given an 
education that is genuinely scientific in temper and human in philos- 
ophy. That was the issue that Grundtvig defined in 1832 when he 
proposed a school for the higher education of the Danish peasants. He 
saw the issue through to the establishment of the folk schools. Those 
who doubt that it can be done should read the history of the folk 
schools and their part in the solution of the critical survival and cul- 
tural problems which confronted the Danish people in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 


If we accept the issue and go forward, that will be the primary human 
tradition, the one to which man has always returned when he has 
reached his last extremity: faith in the possibility of going forward. 
The method will be genetic: building from the bottom, founding en- 
lightenment on the realities of physical and social economy. 

The genetic relation between practical arts and the fine arts of form 
and color has been noted. Only pupils of talent may espouse creative 
work in picture and sculpture. This does not mean that there can not 
be a community of art appreciation. It does mean that such a com- 
munity can be democratic and vitally social only when the fine arts 
have their roots in the practical arts and in the economic fabric of 
community life. As Emerson once put it, “Beauty must come back into 
the useful arts, and the distinction between the fine and useful arts 
be forgotten. If history were truly told, if life were nobly spent, it 
would be no longer possible to distinguish the one from the other.” 

In the teaching of music, as in the teaching of the fine arts of form 
and color, there is a way that is genetic, natural, and human. There 
can be no substitute for work. But it must be the work of insight and 
inspiration, and- primary consideration must be given to the discovery 
and development of individual talents and to the high achievement of 
selected groups. I knew a teacher who had musical talent, musical 
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culture, and human sympathy, and I saw her bringing music to life 
among the people of a rural community. 

There is, also, a human way to the heart of literature and the 
philosophy of history. Here is need for a great teacher. Grounded in 
thorough critical study, with a native passion for reality, he must have, 
beneath and beyond all, the instinct for discovery in the trials and 
triumphs of life on the earth, the story of one’s self and one’s folk, and 
the race. 

Such a teacher most affected my education. J. M. P. Smith? made 
pre-Christian Hebrew literature live for me because research had 
taken him to its origins in human struggle, and because exact know- 
ledge of these origins had deepened his faith in man’s social and rational 
genius, and in the reality of human progress. The spirit of science— 
a complete abandon to getting the facts, an honesty that goes beyond 
self-interest, and a democratic objectivity that invites all men to 
share in the proof of its findings—seemed to him as necessary for the 
study of man as for the study of physics. He had noted that neither 
science nor religion makes sense except on the assumption that all 
reality is one, and so his faith that the replacement of occult authority 
by democratic objectivity must in the long run find for religion a 
deeper meaning and value as surely as it found for alchemy, chemistry. 5 

The reality of religion, like the reality of science and the reality of 
education, depends upon establishing contact with and control of the 
conditions which qualify life. Man’s control of physical conditions has 
made the earth into a single economic terrane. And now the released 
power of the atom makes it necessary that every man shall see that he 
is involved both physically and socially in the whole of human destiny. 
The world is now too small for hate, too dangerous for lies—partic- 
ularly the lies of a tribal mores. Truth and brotherhood are necessary 
for survival. The only thing that remains practical is Utopia. But that 
is not all. Complete devotion to objective reality within a purpose 
singly social is the one chance for the survival of the human spirit. 
Whether the animal, man, survives is comparatively unimportant. 


V 


The importance of a teacher’s professional preparation being suf- 
ficiently inclusive and thorough to enable him to make effective contact 
with the problems of his community in his field can not be overem- 


2 John Merlin Powis Smith entered the University of Chicago as a student of 
Semitics in 1895; served as research assistant to William Rainey Harper seven 
years; succeeded Harper as teacher of Hebrew philology, history, and litera- 
ture; died in 1932. ; 
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phasized. It is not that his primary or principal function should be to 
gerve his community as an engineer, agriculturist, health specialist, 
economist, architect, poet, prophet, or statesman, but that without the 
ablity to meet on a high professional level the problems of the commun- 
ity in his field, he fails as a teacher. 

May I refer again to the Danish folk schools? Here was a youth 
school for democracy that worked. Here was a system of education 
close to the earth, close to the arts of agriculture, close to the hard 
facts of economic reality at a critical time in a people’s struggle for 
survival, and also instinct with motives both humane and scientific, 
both religious and democratic. 

I was particularly interested to note that the teachers in these 
schools spent more time in study than in teaching, and that their 
pupils were voluntary students, by necessity grounded in practical 
living, and by choice searching for ways and means to enlighten their 
lives. Here is the key to living teaching: a teacher adequately prepared 
to help his pupils get the relation of art, science, or ee to 
living—practical living. 

It is important that the art and the science be genuine, and it is also 
important that the philosophy be genuine. Did you note the contempt 
with which the Danes treated Nazi propaganda, and when the Nazi 
substituted tyranny for a failing policy of reconciliation, the unity, 
dignity, and courage with which the Danes resisted? In the folk 
schools, history had been taught by men of scientific spirit and real 
erudition. In the Danish tradition, realistic humanism and democratic 
dignity had grown too strong for either the primitive romanticism or 
the primitive brutality of Nazi philosophy. - 

If a teacher be artist, scientist, or philosopher in the practical and 
human meaning, which is the real meaning of these things, he can 
bring to boys and girls in their own matrix of community life food 
and warmth and light for interests which will enable them to develop 
understandings and standards adequate to their needs. There can be, 
I suspect, no mechanical elements introduced into curriculum con- 
struction or school administration that will take the place of this 
ancient personal factor in teaching. If it is impossible to have great 
teachers, then there is no hope in the building of schools for democ- 
racy. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


CLAIR S. WIGHTMAN 


President, New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Paterson 


“Sometime when the accumulation of leisure gets a bit too tedious, 
take, gently but firmly, the fountain pen from your pocket and write 
an article having to do with some phase of the promotion of better 
teaching.” So wrote my good friend, Dr. A. L. Crabb, of the George 
Peabody college for teachers, with—can it be—ironical disregard of 
the fact that no college president accumulates leisure. Nevertheless, so 
challenging is the assignment that herewith are presented some few 
ideas that have crystallized throughout my many years of professional 
service. 

That we should constantly search for new skills, new techniques, and 
new tricks in the development of better teaching is axiomatic. True, 
many of these developments and plans for improvements are already 
in the repertoire of the real teacher. They are like old wine that has 
improved with age. The problem, therefore, for the person concerned 
with the improvement of instruction seems to be largely that of ac- 
quainting the inexperienced with those skills and techniques that 
characterize the skilled teacher. Does this presentation of the problem 
carry the implicatidn that improvement is something restricted to 
young or new teachers? Such is not the opinion of the writer. Improve- 
ment can be attained by experienced as well as inexperienced, by old 
as well as young. The only teachers for whom improvement is im- 
possible are those who, regardless of years, have not aged properly. 
If they have already gone sour, then techniques for betterment are like 
old wine in poor bottles. If confidence and idealism have waned, neither 
new nor old techniques have any value. They produce only emotional 
disturbances with no resultant progress. 


It is for these reasons that I suggest first a careful consideration of 
the “emotional atmosphere” of the institution. If the characterizing 
feature of an administrator or of an institution is dogmatism, auto- 
cracy, and indifference to democratic procedures, then good education 
is thwarted and impeded. Improvement in teaching will not readily 
take place if the administrator lacks insight and consideration for 
those who teach. To the extent that he fails to see values in people, to 
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show concern for the individual welfare and feelings of the teacher, to 
that extent he jeopardizes opportunities for improvement. 

These broad generalizations may readily be accepted, but what 
techniques have we for determining and developing the emotional 
attitudes that give drive and provide incentives for improvement? 
Many times administrators visit classes; sometimes they actually su- 
pervise instruction, but do they really see what is going on in the class? 
Are they concerned about the thoughts and feelings of the person 
observed? Such questions as these stimulated the writer several years 
ago to check with beginning teachers on their reactions to their teach- 
ing experiences. These beginning teachers were no longer responsible 
to the college from which they had been graduated, but they were will- 
ing to cooperate by mailing to the college at the end of every day con- 
fidential reports regarding their work. More than 4000 problems thus 
reported were analyzed and classified. In an article such as this, only 
brief results of the study can be reported. It seems to be significant, 
however, that the problems reported by the teachers were not the 
problems reported by their supervisors and administrators. The be- 
ginning teachers were having difficulties with discipline, with techni- 
ques, with lack of knowledge of subject matter, but of the total number 
reported by the teachers, nearly 1000 were problems frequently ig- 
nored by the supervisors. The beginning teachers wrote regarding 
difficulties they were having with people other than pupils and par- 
ents. They also wrote regarding their own state of “well-being”; that 
is, their good or poor health: Sometimes they wrote that they did not 
know what was wrong, but the “tone” of the letter definitely indicated 
a lack of desirable emotional reactions to the job. 

What are the implications of this brief report? It was quite obvious 
in many cases that the remedies or suggestions given by supervisors 
were not particularly helpful. Recommendations to read recent books 
on methods were not appreciated. It was equally evident that opportu- 
nity to talk about the situation outweighed the beginning teacher’s 
desire to listen to the supervisor. She wanted to ask questions rather 
than to take a prescription. There was evidence that the administra- 
tors had failed to recognize that the teacher possesses certain drives, 
needs, and pressures which must be satisfied if that teacher is to be- 
come an effective member of the teaching profession. 

Let us follow the lead suggested by this all-too-common situation. 
’ Shouldn’t we give the beginning teacher an opportunity to have her 
day in court? Better still, shouldn’t we give students, while they are 
still in college, their day in court? Cannot we create a situation where- 
by students can give anonymous appraisals of the work being done by 
their teachers? Such a procedure has been tried extensively, I grant, 
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but unfortunately many times it brings only mediocre results, because 
the person who uses this technique sometimes does so unwillingly or 
does not administer it in such a way that appraisal can ke made with no 
penalties attached. Properly set-up, however, and prompted by an hon- 
est desire for improvement, it can become a part of the program for 
creating “emotional tone” for students and the institution. Yes, give 
the students a day in court; they may thereby feel better, even if the 
professor does not. Secondly, let us recognize that in a very real sense 
the beginning teacher is still very much the student, with the super- 
visor now playing the role of professor. Moreover, in college there was 
the security of shared experiences with fellow classmates; the begin- 
ning teacher is on her own. Give her then her day in court; encourage 
her to talk out her problems; find out what they really are. The thera- 
peutic effect of such a release will, I am confident, promote professional 
growth. We cannot expect to make a great teacher out of one who is 
tired, who has become sour, who receives only superficial understand- 
ing and help. 

Consideration for well-being and emotional conditioning is the core 
of the program for improving teaching. It follows that schools and col- 
leges that accept this premise plan their extra-curricular schedule as 
carefully as they plan their classes. The administrator and the staff 
participate in a great variety of student and faculty functions. Social 
affairs tend to break down barriers arising from differences in age and 
status, particularly if they are planned cooperatively by students and 
faculty for mutual enjoyment. Halloween masquerade frolics; all-col- 
lege picnics; student-faculty tournaments in fencing, badminton, golf; 
student-faculty Information Please programs; these and kindred activ- 
ities promote desirable human understandings and tend to vitalize | 
student-faculty councils and committees, with the consequent result 
of joint concern about the values of techniques and procedures in 
teaching. 

The foregoing comments are fragmentary, at best; there are many 
other considerations for a program for the improvement of teaching, 
but very wisely the assignment read “discuss some fhase” of such a 
program. This I have endeavored to do, ever conscious of the fact that 
I heve but pointed out what good teachers and administrators have 


known and practiced for ages; have offered in truth, old wine for new 
bottles. . 


WARREN COLBURN 


T. M. KEGLEY 
Graduate Student, Peabody College 


* In the late fall of the year 1821, Warren Colburn, an obscure young 
Boston schoolmaster, published his “First Lessons in Intellectual 
Arithmetic.” This little book was to exert a remarkable influence on 
the teaching of arithmetic and on subsequent textbooks on that subject 
for more than two generations. According to David Eugene Smith:1 


Here, then, was the first great external influence, one based on a mixture 
of child psychology and common sense, that caused any change in the sluggish 
course of American arithmetic, and it is one of the few influences that have 
been exerted on the subject which are really significant. 


Prior to that time, arithmetic, if it was taught at all, was something 
to be learned by rote. The master set the ‘sums’ from his own manu- 
script, or from a textbook if he was fortunate enough to have one, the 
pupil worked according to rule and showed his:result to the master 
who then pronounced judgment. If the ‘suni’ was correct it was copied 
in the student’s ‘ciphering book.’ There were no standards of arithmet- 
ical achievement and most people would have agreed with William 
Darlington? that, “To cipher beyond the rule of three was deemed a 
notable achievement and mere surplusage among the average of coun- 
try scholars.” 

Henry Barnard, in his American Journal of Education, presents a 
series of reminiscences of early school days in America written by men 
who were school boys at the close of the eighteenth century and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Naturally enough, these stories 
tell more of makeshift equipment, bare and cold schoolhouses, and the 
meagre learning and severe discipline of many of their early school- 
masters than they do of methods of instruction and of subject matter 
taught. One of these correspondents tells of how at the age of ten or 
eleven, when he was thought ‘old enough to cipher,’ the master set 
him a ‘sum’ with instructions to ‘add the figures in the first column, 
carry one for every ten, and set the overplus down under the column.” 


1David Eugene Smith, “The Development of American Arithmetic,” Educa- 
tional Review, LII (1916), 112. 

*Letter from William Darlington, quoted by Henry Barnard, American 
Journal of Education, XIII, 741. 
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This procedure continued for two or three days when:? 


: I begged to be excused from learning to cipher, and the old gentle- 
man with whom I lived thought it was time wasted; and if I attended school 
any further at that time reading and spelling and a little writing was all that 
was taught. 

The story has a happier ending for the following winter there was a 
more communicative and better trained master and “I made a tolerable 
acquisition in the first four rules according to Dilworth’s Schoolmas- 
ter’s Assistant of which the teacher and one of the eldest boys hada 
copy.” 

Dilworth’s book was one of the most widely used texts in arithmetic 
during that period and may be taken as typical of the subject matter 
and of the methods of instruction in arithmetic prior to the appearance 
of Colburn’s book. Cajori says of The Schoolmaster’s Assistant:* 


The whole book is nothing but a Pandora’s box of disconnected rules. It 
appeals to memory exclusively and completely ignores the existence of reason- 
ing powers in the mind of the learner. : 


Not only were textbooks in arithmetic scarce, but all of the other 
materials of instruction commonly associated with instruction in 
arithmetic were rare, if not non-existent. Salem Town describing his 
early school days says:” 


The teacher owned a small arithmetic, name not recollected. From this he 
gave out questions, if perchance any lad was old enough to encounter the 
ground rules. Slates and pencils were unknown. Paper was imported, scarce 
and costly, and those who could not procure it ciphered on birchbark, and that 
was the article on which I, in due time, first made figures. I often heard old 
people say my first teacher was ‘great in figures’; that he could cipher as far 
as the rule of three, and compute interest, and that they had no doubt he 
could actually tell how many barley corns it would take to reach round the 
earth. 


The conditions indicated above were the rule rather than the excep- 
tion throughout the country, and it was under 'such conditions that 
Warren Colburn, who was to give so much of his time and energy to 
the improvement of the teaching of the subject, first learned to 
cipher. ; 

The son of an old Massachusetts family (his grandfather appears in 
the town records of Dedham, Massachusetts, in the year 1639) Warren 
Colburn was born in Dedham on March.1, 1793. His father was a 
farmer, and as indicated by the frequent moves made by the family, 
does not seem to have been very well-to-do. Warren attended the 


* Barnard, Op. cit. PR * 
“Florian Cajori, The Teaching and History of Mathematics in the Uni 
States. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1890), p. 16. sae 


*Letter from Salem Town, quoted by Henry Barnard, A j 
Education, XIII, 738. q oy y Barnard, American Journal of 
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brief winter sessions of the district schools of his area and worked on 
his father’s farm during such times as he could not be spared to at- 
tend school. At an early age he evidenced considerable interest and 
ability in arithmetic and on his account his family took into their home 
one Gideon Alby, a “poor and infirm man good at figures and used to 
teaching school,” who worked with Warren during the long winter 
evenings. 

In 1810, when Warren was seventeen years old, his father moved to 
Pawtucket, settling near .a factory. Warren was put to labor and 
learn machinery with a Mr. John Fields, a machinist. The other mem- 
bers of the family found employment in the factory. As employment 

“opportunities shifted in the growing industrialization of New Eng- 
land, the family moved again and again. In 1812 they were at Canton, 
in Plymouth in 1814, and-in Easton in 1815. During this time, the boom 
in manufacturing caused by the war of 1812 furnished profitable op- 
portunities for machinists and Warren followed that trade. 

His interest in mathematics continued however, and in the fall of 
1815 he determined to go to college. He was then over twenty-two 
years old. This was an unusual decision for a young man with a settled 
trade to make in those days. He placed himself under the tutelage of 
the Reverend Dr. Richmond, the “settled minister” of Stoughbridge, 
who made a practice of preparing young men for college. During his 
period of preparation Colburn lived in the home of Dr. Richmond. His 
roommate, Henry Wheaton, was the son of a wealthy merchant who 
was so impressed by the worth of his son’s friend that he offered to 
lend Colburn such money as he might need while attending college. 
This capacity for making friends was one of Colburn’s outstanding 
characteristics and was to serve him well on several occasions. 

Colburn, while he had only the meagre background afforded by the 
common schools of his childhood, was sufficiently well prepared at the 
end of a year and a half to enter Harvard in the fall of 1817. It is said 
that young Wheaton was impelled, by his desire to remain with his 
friend, to pursue his studies the harder that they might enter college 
together. The two friends were roommates throughout their college 

- ‘life. 

Although he was, at twenty-four, considerably older than his com- 
panions at Harvard, he was well liked by all his classmates. Many 
of them wrote Henry Barnard when he was preparing a biographical 
sketch of Warren Colburn for the Journal of American Education’ and 
most of the writers commented on his invariable kindness of disposi- 
tion and freedom from envy of the distinctions of others. A natural 


°Henry Barnard, “Warren Colburn,” American Journal of Education, IU 
(1856), 294-316. 
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e 
diffidence and awkwardness of expression prevented him from ranking 
as high in some of his courses as he did in mathematics. He excelled 
in this subject from the first. He was slow and cautious in his speech. 
This hesitant manner, which was not due to any noticeable impedi- 
ment, was ascribed by some of his friends to his lack of early advan- 
tages. Mr. Sparks, later president of Harvard, who knew Colburn as 
one of his students, says of him:* 


He was a student in college about a year and a half while I was a tutor.... 
All my recollections of him, as a student, in regard to his character, deport- 
ment, and scholarship, are of the most favorable kind. He held a high rank 
in his class, particularly in the mathematical department, in which I was an 
instructor. I was not then aware of his peculiar and remarkable gifts in that 
branch of science which he subsequently manifested. 


Colburn graduated from Harvard in August, 1820. His subject for 
the commencement program was, “On the Benefit Accruing to an 
Individual from a Knowledge of the Physical Sciences.” A brief por- 
tion of this essay is worth quoting as indicative not only of his belief 
at that time, but also of his purpose to practice that belief when he 
should be able. He says:8 


: The knowledge of these sciences, therefore, is to be circulated by the 
favored few who have the means of knowing them; and, it becomes the duty 
of everyone who possesses the means, not only to acquire them himself, and 
to do what he can to improve them, but to promote the diffusion of them 
among mankind, and to be always ready to give any information in his power 
concerning them to all who may need it. 


During his college days, Colburn had met part of his expenses by 
teaching. Hence it was natural for him to open a “select school” in Bos- 
ton. This school was never a large one. There were some thirty scholars, 
but it furnished the means for the development and practice of the 
ideas which Colburn was evolving in the teaching of arithmetic. 

It was during this period that he composed and published his first 
book, the First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic, which appeared in 
the winter of 1821. He operated this school for about two and a half 
years with only moderate financial success. Visiting in the homes of 
' some of his pupils, he made the acquaintance of Patrick T. Jackson, a 
manufacturer, who was impressed with the ability of his new friend, 
so much so that he offered him the position of superintendent of the 
Boston Manufacturing Company at Waltham, Massachusetts. The prop- 
osition must have been a good one for “he accepted the place without 


much hesitation,” and took up his new duties at Waltham in April of 
1823. 


* Barnard, Op. cit. 
* Ibid. 
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The new position enabled him to think of a wife. While he was 
teaching a school in Canton during his college days, he had met a Miss 
Horton who was living there with her mother. The two had an under- 
standing and in August, 1823, they were married and the new super- 
intendent brought his bride back to Waltham. He was a successful 
superintendent, for in 1824 when the superintendency of the Lowell 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company became vacant, Colburn was pro- 
moted to the more important position at Lowell. 

His interest in mathematics and the teaching of mathematics, as well 
as his interest in public education, continued. In spite of his busy life 
as superintendent of a large manufacturing establishment, Colburn 
found time to continue work on his textbooks. He prepared a sequel 
to his First Lessons, wrote an algebra text, served on the school com- 
mittee of his adopted city, and found time to prepare and present lec- 
tures on the natural sciences as he had advocated in his student days. 
In the winter of 1825, he lectured on the natural history of the animal 
world, on the seasons, on optics, and on electricity. He bought appara- 
tus to perform experiments, used a magic lantern and screen, and en- 
deavored to “occupy the space between the college halls and the com- 
mon schools by carrying, as far as might be practicable, the design 
of the Rumford Lectures of Harvard into the community of the actual 
operators of common life.” These experiments in popular education 
lead him into the one disaster of his public career. Invited to lecture 
in Boston before the Mechanics Charitable Association, his natural 
diffidence, coupled with the presence of a number of learned gentlemen 
who were “curious to observe the practicability of presenting subjects 
of science to the popular mind,” lead to the failure of some of his ex- 
periments and the talk was not-a success. 

With all these varied efforts at public service, his lecturing and his 
writing, he was a successful man of business. Daniel Batchelder, who 
was an associate of Colburn, says:° 


The most of my intercourse with him was confined to the management of 
the manufacturing business, in which he was engaged during his residence at 
Lowell. His mathematical skill, and his knowledge of the principles of me- 
chanics, gave him important advantages for the situation in which he was 
placed, and he was not less successful in his good judgment in the general 
management of business. 


Under the pressure of the enormous load which he insisted upon 
carrying, his health began to fail. His friends tried in vain to persuade 
him to take a rest. He refused to do so until, worn out by overwork, 
he finally agreed to a short vacation in the summer of 1833. It was too 


* Letter from Daniel Batchelder, quoted by Henry Barnard in “Warren Col- 


_ burn” American Journal of Education II, 294-316. 
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late; he returned home ill and unable to leave his bed. He died Sep- 
tember 13, 1833. 

He had done his work well, however, and it is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of his influence on the teaching of arithmetic. 
Breslich says: 1° 


However the real reform in the teaching of arithmetic in the United States 
began when Warren Colburn published his Intellectual Arithmetic in 1821. 


His books were timely, embodying as they did in a very practical 
way the principles enunciated by Pestalozzi whose doctrines were just - 
reaching this country. Smith states:™4 


In 1806, William Maclure published an article in the National Intelligencer, 
and a little later he urged Joseph Neef, who had been with Pestalozzi in 
- Switzerland, to open a school in Philadelphia. The effect was to make known 
in America the work of the Swiss reformer, and to lead teachers to question 
the value and efficiency of the mechanical methods which had thus far charac- 
terized the work in arithmetic. As a result, Warren Colburn published his 
First Lessons in Intellectual Arithmetic in 1821, and a sequel in 1822. 


Colburn said of his book, that the pupils who were under his tuition 
were the ones who had made his book for him, that by observing their 
‘questions and the difficulties they encountered he was enabled to 
anticipate the doubts and difficulties of other pupils and to consider 
means of removing these doubts in the simplest manner. Cajori con- 
trasts the approach to the teaching of arithmetic by Colburn with that 
of older texts as follows: 


Instead of introducing the young pupil to the science of numbers, as did 
old Dilworth, by the question, ‘What is arithmetic?’ and the answer, ‘Arithmetic 
is the art or science of computing by numbers, either whole or in fractions,’ he 
was initiated into this science by the following simple question: ‘How many 
thumbs have you on your right hand? How many on your left? How many on 
both together?’ 


Richeson calls attention to: 1% 


A final important characteristic of Colburn was his ability to write texts 
that were interesting to small chldren. His problems were types that had been 
drawn from the child’s everyday experience, and the style of his writing was 
simple and easily understood. 


The First Lessons was tremendously popular. Clifton Johnson" esti- 


**E. R. Breslich, “Arithmetic 100 Years Ago,’ Elementary School Journal, 
XXV, 664. 

™ David Eugene Smith, “The Development. of the American Arithmetic,” 
Education Review LII (1916), 112. 

“Florian Cajori, Op. cit., p 106. 

“ A. W. Richeson, “Warren Colburn and his Influence on Arithmetic in the 
United States,” National Mathematics Magazine, X (1935), 73. 
: ee Johnson, Old Time Schools and School Books, New York, Peter 

mith, : 
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mates that during the half-century following its publication more than 
two million copies were sold. Cajori, writing in 1890, states that, “Over 
three and one-half million copies were used in this country, and it was 
translated into several European languages.” : 

His second text in arithmetic, designed for older pupils, was not so 
well received as his first. There was competition. A friend writing to 

‘him about the book calls attention to the argument used by some of his 
competitors who complained that Colburn had had his share of the 
profits and that others should have a chance. Other writers, however, 
paid the book an indirect compliment by means of that most sincere 
form of flattery, imitation. 

At the time that Colburn published his algebra, there were two 
factors influencing the content and presentation of that subject in the 
United States. The older English textbooks had emphasized the use of 
algebra for the solution of numerical problems. The more recent trans- 
lations of the great French writers, with their insistence on rigorous 
proof, were beginning to have their effect on the American treatment 
of the subject. Heller says:1® 


Colburn, believing that there was genuine educative value in the subject 
itself, combined the French theme of algebra for generalization with the 
English theme of algebra for the solution of numerical problems, and devised, 
instead of the deductive rigor of the French or the bald statement of rule of 
the English, an inductive presentation inspired by the Pestalozzian doctrines. 


The exercises were carefully graded as to difficulty, and proceeded 
by a series of steps from concrete problems to abstract situations. 
Heller continues: 17 


In his algebra Colburn completely broke with tradition. His book began 
with a brief paragraph in which algebra was described as an aid in determin- 
ing the operations to be used in numerical situations. He then stated and solved 
the problem: 

‘Two men, A and B, trade in company and gain 267 dollars, of which 
A has twice as much as B. What is the share of each?’ 

After a second example the student was directed to solve a list of exercises 
similar to the examples. 

The student was thus introduced-to operations in one and two unknowns. 
At that point letters were introduced to stand for known as well as unknowns 
and the idea is developed that algebra is an instrument for generalization. 
Formulas were introduced at this point and applied to business problems and 
other practical situations. 


2° Cajorl, 0c. cil. ‘ 

16 Hobart Franklin Heller, Concerning the Evolution of the Topic of Factor- 
ing in Textbooks of Elementary Algebra, Berwick, Pennsylvania, Keystone 
Publishing Co., 1940. p49. 
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His handling of the process part of algebra is surprisingly modern. 
He introduced the multiplication and division of fractions before tak- 
ing up addition and subtraction. Butler and Wren’ state that modern 
authorities are advocating this treatment. The characteristics of his 
inductive method as summed up by Colburn in an address on the 
teaching of arithmetic are quoted by Heller as:19 ; 


Teach but one thing at a time. Choose the easiest fact first. Never tell the 
learner directly how to perform any operation. Proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract. Never have committed to memory that which is not well 
understood. ‘Make scholars study.’ ‘To teach a subject well, it is necessary for 
the teacher to understand it well himself and to take an interest in it.’ 


It is an interesting, if futile, speculation to consider the assistance: 
which this gifted and public-spirited man would have rendered the 
cause of education and of the teaching of mathematics had he lived 
to a ripe old age. His contributions were great, but his ready common 
sense and understanding of children, together with the prestige he had 
earned, would have acted as a counteracting force to the tendency to- 
wards excessive drill and the formalization of subject matter in mathe-- 
matics which came to characterize nineteenth century mathematics. 


*C. H. Butler and F. L. Wren, The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, 
New York, 1941, McGraw-Hill Book Co., p308. 
* Heller, Loc. cit. 


SOME FRENCH CONTRIBUTORS TO THE NOVEL 
OF MANNERS 


CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 
Vanderbilt University 


The term “novel of manners” implies a wholesale, full-bodied render- 
ing of the exterior manifestations of character in one individual or in 
a group of people, whereas the psychological novel, its opposite, plumbs. 
the causes of various human actions.-Mme. de Lafayette is more inter- 
ested in explaining why the princess of Cleves feels remorse and re- 
pentance when her husband dies than with what she does after reject- 
ing the Duke of Nemours, whom she loves. Stendhal’s The Red And 
The Black aimed at the demonstration of a certain type of human 
energy. In order to attain wealth, the means, red or black, is of small 
import to Julien Sorel. Julien’s relations with Mme. Renal and Mlle. 
Mole are directed by his powerful will and his gift for analytic intro- 
spection. In our day of mystic dictators and totalitarian opportunities 
we have striking counterparts to this man, who admired Napoleon and 
smashed every encumbrance to his climb to power. Inevitably he 
comes to ruin on the gallows because he finds established society ar- 
rayed against murder, but here again, it is not Julian Sorel’s disgrace- 
ful exit from this world that moves us; it is the study of his own im- 
pulses and the effect of the environment that makes him the ambitious 
public enemy that he is. 

The novel of manners also escapes being linked with the historical 
novel of the order of Alfred de Vigny’s Cinqg-Mars. It does not propose 
to resurrect the past and do lesion to factual and accurate history for 
the sake of presenting a mixed dish of authentic truth and fabulous 
truth derived from hearsay. As Jules and Edmond Goncourt said: 
“Historians are narrators of the past; novelists are narrators of the 
present.” And by present they meant that social milieu which they 
themselves came to know thoroughly well during their own lifetime. 

According to Brunetiere, the cult of form is almost an obsession with 
novelists of manners. Inasmuch as an artist who deals strictly with 
homo sapiens, or as in Flaubert’s case, with homo desipiens, does not 
so much need powerful inner dialectics, and wears well the title that 
Theopohile Gautier gave himself (“I am a man for whom the external 
world exists”), there must be in his work a transposition of sentiment 
to the realm of sensation. His inspiration, as was said of Flaubert’s 
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inspiration, must be “brought about rather than undergone.” Artifice 
must be acknowledged more than emotion. Flaubert’s theory of aesthe- 
tics makes it clear that he considers the world, life, nature, and man 
as materials made for art. In the preface to his friend Bouilhet’s Songs 
he declares: “The accidents of the world, as soon as they are perceived, 
eppear to you as if transposed for the employment of an illusion to be 
described, so that all things, including your existence, do not seem to 
have any other usefulness.” 

Instead of turning his back on the bourgeois whom he despised, 
Flaubert spent his life dissecting him, as might some mad scientist 
forever probing a worm with a pin. He gloats when Bouvard and 
Pecuchet, his quinquagenarian Don Juans, are hoodwinked in their 
tardy amours. He sneers at the failure of their agricultural experiments, 
and he reads some 1500 volumes on philosophy, medicine, history, 
philology, science, and mathematics in order to ascertain just how these 
stupid characters of his creation, seeking an intellectual explanation of 
the meaning of life, came to put windmills in their brains. Absorbed 
with the pettiness and mediocrity of his fellow creatures, he has left us 
few characters that rise above the humdrum atmosphere he revealed in 
describing: Emma Bovary, the enigmatic, half-revealed Salammbo, 
the immortal M. Homais, and the honorable Mme. Arnoux, who in 
The Sentimental Education, built with her tears a fortress of honor 
impregnable to the assaults of the shallow Frederic Moreau. Yet, Fred- 
eric, the man of all weaknesses, passive in the midst of agitation, is 
the central figure of the novel, who learns through a series of disen- 
chantments that life is a cheat and that he is an imbecile. When the 
years have whitened the hair of them both, Mme. Arnoux spontaneous- 
ly visits Frederic at one of their former trysting places, and makes 
“the most painful and most sublime gesture of feminine abdication ever 
invented by woman.” In his presence she removes her hat, and from 
her snow-white hair that flows down on her shoulders, she cuts a long 
tuft for him to treasure in memory until they both shall die. Maynard’s 
beautiful verses, which I shall presume to translate into English, ex- 
press the unforgettable drama of such a parting: 


I am not your conquest only for today! 

Six decades have flown since first you captured me. 

I have loyally loved your fair head that enraptured me 
Under tresses of chestnut, and under locks of gray. 


The romantic Mme. de Mortsauf of Balzac’s Lily In The Valley seems 
wraith-like and false beside a character of the calibre of Mme. Arnoux. 
Flaubert, ever on the hunt for the “most juste,” professed a distrust 
of the imagination, but he let his own fancy stray, unbridled, in a 
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forest of realistic detail. Salammbo, The Temptation Of Saint Anthony, 
and Mme. Bovary are cases in point. Who does not remember the 
elaborate barbaric rites of the Carthaginians in the sacrifice of Matho 
to the goddess Tanit? Is any natural explanation needed for the death 
of Salammbo herself? She was touched by the vengeful, invisible 
fingers of the goddess whose veil she had sullied, and grasping a golden 
patera in her hand, to drink with Narr’ Havas, her consort, “she fell 
with her head lying over the back of the throne, pallid, stiff, her lips 
parted—and her loosened hair hung to the ground.” 

The artist Flaubert has been criticized for making, in Salammbo, 

“the pedestal too high for the statue,” and for conjuring up a “night- 
mare of facts.” Conversely, he has made The Temptation Of Saint 
Anthony a “nightmare of ideas.” Saint Anthony, tempted in his flesh 
by the Devil, resembles neither Goethe’s Faust nor Anatole France’s 
Paphnuce.. He lacks the ironic contemplation of illusion that makes 
Faust tower above Mephistopheles. Unlike Paphnuce, who goes mad 
for the courtesan Thais, Saint Anthony receives the grace of Christ at 
the moment of his greatest doubts. Is God indifferent to evil? “Is it 
through impotence that He allows it, or through cruelty that He pre- 
serves it?” Monotonous in the extreme is the procession of voluptuous 
images that pace before the saint’s vision. Nevertheless, the work is — 
grandiose in conception and epic in sweep, the sensuous musical prose 
evoking The Song Of Solomon and Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. 
What riotous longings burst the floodgates of the saint’s mind “I yearn 
to fly in the air, to swim in the water, to run in the woods. Ah, how 
freely would I breathe, had I those wide-spreading wings! I would fain 
bay, I would bellow, I would howl! I would live in a cavern and breathe 
forth smoke, I would bear a trunk, I would twist my body—and divide 
me throughout, be in all things, go forth in odors, come to my fulness 
like the plants, be shaken like sound, shine like light, be blotted: be- 
neath shapes, enter into all atoms, move about within substance, be 
substance myself that I might know the thoughts thereof....” 
_ Is there anything in literature comparable to the “pathetic illusion” 
of Emma Bovary, who clutched continually for her evanescent dream, 
forever unattainable and beyond the power of human utterance? 
Emma’s attempts to give words to her love for Rudolph resulted in 
banalities that annoyed him and caused his first fine rapture gradual- 
ly to fall from him like a mantle, for “human speech is like a cracked 
tin kettle on which we hammer out tunes to make bears dance when 
we long to move the stars.” 

Emile Faguet in his masterly study of Flaubert states that “for him 
the imagination is a great liar, who even when she is severe toward 
herself, is always too cheaply self-satisfied and always profits by the 
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absence of control. Flaubert had within him a romancer who found 
reality insipid, and a realist who found romanticism empty, and a 
bourgeois who found artists to be pretentious, and the whole of him 
was overcast by the misanthrope who found all the world ridiculous.” 

With inimitable artistry Flaubert shows the measureless abyss that 
yawns between Emma Bovary and her husband Charles. They were 
in the same room, each drowsing during the interval before sleep. 
Charles was thinking of the future of his little daughter. In his mind’s 
eye he saw her coming home from school at close of day with ink- 
stains on her jacket, and carrying her satchel on her arm. What would 
be the cost of a boarding school? Could he afford sending her to one? 
She would embroider him slippers in the evening by lamp-light. Would 
she marry some steady young fellow? 

Emma was not asleep; she pretended to be; and while he desea off 
by her side, she awakened to other dreams ..... horses galloping over 
mountains, radiant cities with domes and bridges, forests of citron 
trees, and cathedrals of white marble, on whose pointed steeples were 
storks’ nests .... The days, all magnificent, resembled each other like 
waves; and the future swayed in the horizon, infinite, harmonized, 
azure and bathed in sunshine. But the child began to cough in her cot 
and Bovary snored more loudly, and Emma did not fall asleep till 
morning when the dawn whitened the windows.... . 

Emma, that mixture of the average woman and the delicate, grace- 
ful, refined type of woman, is, according to Brunetiere, more of a 
species, a psychological case, than an exception. Her relations with 
Leon, the clerk, arouse our pity for her. She realizes that this man, 
carrying in him “the debris of a poet,” is a poet of the school of “bon 
sens.” His platitudes and “galimatias” are enough to make her aware 
that he is incapable of heroism, weak, commonplace, softer than a 
~woman. 

Flaubert’s Three Tales are miniature reproductions of his longer 
novels. He was accustomed to fling scraps of genius about from work 
to work, and by a divine sense of economy, he created new master-' 
pieces out of the material left over from his works “of long breath.” 
Mme. Bovary’s ghost hovers over the first of this series, A Simple 
Heart, wherein a spinster serving maid, disappointed in love, fixes her 
affections on the daughter of her mistress until the former’s death. 
then on a cousin, who leaves for Cuba and is killed, and finally on a 
pet parrot. This is one of the tenderest short stories ever written. 

The Legend Of Saint Julian The Hospitaller transports us to the 
Middle Ages. The theme is gloomy and fatalistic, oppressive with the 
horror of superstitious fantasy. A young hunter kills a deer, which in 
its dying agonies sets on him the curse of killing his own father and 
mcther. The mental torture of the young man and the enactment of 
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the prophecy are the macabre pivots of the action. His crazy visions, 
apparitions of all the animals he has ever slaughtered on the hunt, and 
eerie disembodied voices that float to his bedside and steal away his 
sleep, are akin to the fantastic figures that appear at night to tempt ~ 
Saint Anthony. 

Herodias, the last of The Three Tales, is as ornamentally erudite as 
Salammbo. Dealing with the decapitation of John the Baptist, or 
Jaokanan, it is profuse in learned descriptions of galbanum, cinnamon, 
and basilisks. And did not Hamilcar’s soldiers, in Salammbo “eat birds 
soaked in green sauce, from red plates of clay, bordered with black 
designs?” 

Flaubert magically fuses the atmosphere and the landscape with the 
moods of his characters. When Emma wins a certain tranquillity of 
Spirit, our eyes rove with hers over the meadows and see the peaceful 
heifers, moving slowly, lowing softly, and our ears hear the repeated 
tinkling of the angelus. And at the Comice Agricole of Yonville we see 
the old worn out animal of a woman, laden with fifty-four years of 
service, dumbfounded before drums and onlookers, ready to receive a 
prize for bearing her yoke with noble imbecility. “Thus stood before 
those beaming bourgeois a half century of servitude.” 

Despite his disconcerting themes and his fanatical attachment to the 
tangible and visible shocks of circumstance which override all resis- 
tance of inner will, Flaubert, more than any other writer, has establish- 
ed a perfect harmony between his characters and the unfolding of their 
actions. He has laid at the altar of Truth the precious gifts of observa- 
tion and experience. 

The Goncourt brothers, as well as Gustave Flaubert, their master, are 
entitled to the name of novelists of manners. Their creations, without 
exception, were special cases, and like the characters of Flaubert, the 
personalities of the Goncourts’ men and women were not psychological- 
ly analyzed, but externally revealed. The whole naturalistic part of 
their novels is now neglected for the critical examination of their style, 
which to the brothers was ‘‘a bestiary of imagination.” The erratic and 
nervous Jules was particularly haunted by stylistic “cuminis scis- 
siones.” In their quest of material they observed parents, relatives, 
friends. and servants, as their prefaces and their Journal testify. The 

‘vicious old maid, Rose, is mentioned as the authentic prototype of 
Germinie Lacerteux. In Charles: Demailly and Men Of Letters there are 
only a few scenes enacted in small press offices, only a few intimate 
associates of the main protagonist, sketched in such characters as Mal- 
gras, Florissac, and Mollandeux. Sister Philomene is a novel that re- 
produces the atmosphere and odors of a hospital. Mme. Gervaisais, 
refined to the thinnest of flakes, is an example of tortured style and con- 
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temporary psychology. Renee Mauperin, the first sketch of the Gon- 
court brothers, was wrought into a novel, and despite its morbid 
analysis of the process of decay caused by the ravages of a mortal 
neurosis in the system of an athletic girl, remained very popular be- 
cause of-its intense dramatic action. In this study the unsuspecting 
reader feels that he has been led into a trap of poisonous and imper- 
ceptible abnormalities because the first chapter shows the heroine at a 
swimming party and in the full flower of health and vigorous youth. 
La Faustin is Edmond’s best single effort and most striking novel, the 
story of the life of a young actress. 

The Goncourt’s opinion of women considerably colored their cen- 
tral plots. Charles Demailly’s brain is subtly and perniciously under- 
mined by the peckings of his frivolous wife, Marthe. Renee Mauperin 
is the cause of her brother being killed in a duel. Germinie Lacerteux, 
once her child dies, becomes a vile prostitute. Manette Salomon, a 
diabolical Jewess, kills the artist Corioli when he reaches the end of 
his financial resources. Mme. Gervaisais, having become a mystic, 
abandons her child, and “assassinates nature through grace.” The 
courtesan Elisa kills her lover inadvertently. La Faustin, the actress, 
declaims before a corpse. Cherie, having led too chaste a life, falls prey 
to a case of nervous “malacie.”’ 


It is evident that these characters are nauseatingly abnormal, but we 
can appreciate their actions only after perusing the abnormal, over- 
cultivated and neurotic style of the brothers Goncourt. This style, 
tormented, refined, and extravagant, attains exact precision. It catches 
nuances unknown to the normal writer. It is impressionistic, sacrificing 
grammar and colorless conventional expressions to the intricate nerva- 
tions of the impressions to be conveyed. In Germinie Lacerteux (1865) 
and Renee Mauperin (1864) the Goncourts indicated three attributes 
of Naturalism: (1.) The use of the document, notes taken haphazard, 
instead of methodically as was done by Flaubert. (2.) Scientific pre- 
tensions, which make their novels clinical novels. (3.) The principle 
that vulgar and popular surroundings are the proper domain of real- 
istic art. 

Marcel Proust once said that “sick people are closer to their souls.” 
It was as sick people that the Goncourt brothers lived, possessing, as 
one contemporary critic puts it, “souls of letters at ease only among 
walls of books.” Their productions may be classified as dealing analy- 
tically with three strata of society, the artists, as is evidenced by Men 
Of Letters and The Langibout Studio, with bourgeois life, as is shown 
in Renee Mauperin and Mlle. Tony Freneuse, and with the common 
people, as is indicated in Sister Philomene and Germinie Lacerteux. 
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To all intents and purposes, this scheme is the groundwork of a new 
“Human Comedy.” 

In their preface to The Zemganno Brothers, the Goncourts claim 
that if an analytic talent like that of Zola should be set into swing on a 
reproduction of men and women of society, the death-knell of Clas- 
sicism would be sounded. They contend that realism is not to confine 
itself exclusively to what is repugnant and revolting, but should em- 
brace the elegant, distinguished, and refined as well. They then declare 
that it would require a writer of greater genius than Zola to under- 
stand and write concerning the genius of the Parisian, who is more 
complicated of structure, more civilized than Zola’s primitive and low- 
class figures. The latter are closer to nature; hence their actions are 
comparatively simple. Renee Mauperin is brought up in a good bour- 
geois family, enjoys every advantage of education and culture, and 
with her love of swimming and of the open air, gives no hint that she 
will gradually waste away under the shock of her brother’s death. In 
Charles Demailly, the Goncourts attempted to make plausible “the 
despair of a man of letters, feeling all at once the impotence and vacu- 
ity of his brain.” However short this clinical novel concerning the un- 
sensed approach of insanity may have fallen of its original purpose, 
its depiction of newspaper life, the camaraderie of men who write for 
a living, and the moral crises of a man driven mad by his actress wife’s 
whims, adds something new to the novel of manners, which we may 
term “refined naturalism.” No trace of Zola’s influence may: be seen 
in the Goncourt brothers’ work except perhaps in Germinie Lacerteux. 
“They are far,” says Sainte-Beuve, “from always being pure realists. 
They have fantasy, and they know how to mingle sentiment with that 
fantasy.” 

The nervous maladjustment of Jules was definitely reflected in the 
Goncourts’ treatment of personalities. Almost without exception, their 
created characters are hypersensitive. Yet, the Goncourts are not “the 
prisoners of a formula.” Their analytical method consists in presenting 
the character under a certain stress, then, without warning or inner 
logic or examination of the effects of this stress, they portray the crisis, 
or the external consequence of inward suffering. Thus the reader is 
spared the interminable, sometimes futile soul-probings that leave him 
little to find out for himself. One questions, however, whether the sub- 
ject is not out of its proper mould. It may be considered a fault, and a 
grave one, that. they treat with an emphasis on form and perceptible 
phenomena, delicate subjects requiring more than objective treatment, 
clinical cases for the psychologist and the psychiatrist. 


READING AND THE SCHOOL EXCURSION 


ETHEL C. McDONALD 
University of Alabama 


Educational use of the school excursion has proved its value as a 
learning medium which, while providing direct learning experience 
for pupils, deepens and widens child interest in and knowledge about 
the community. 

However valuable the school excursion in itself has been in this re- 
spect, its value in many instances has been limited to specific learn- 
ings at the destination. Little use of the time in transit for educational- 
ly valuable experiences has been made. The advantage which this 
offers for the use of reading skills learned in the classroom has not 
been recognized. 

Teachers agree that reading must be used by children if learning is 
to be permanent. Failing to see around them the very materials and 
resources which provide opportunities for children to use reading, they 
fall back upon the platitudes of too little time and money with which 
to provide materials for and practice in the use of reading. Utilizing 
the moments between school and destination and between destination 
and school gives such teachers the time they say they lack. The ma- 
terials along the way are ready made, relatively permanent and free 
for the looking. The recording of these materials can become the basis 
of a teacher’s file of functional reading resources. 

Reading-along-the-way, in addition to making the transit time educa- 
tionally valuable, offers aid in the problem of pupil reaction to the 
varying and varied conditions which this period presents. Standards of 
conduct set up by pupil-teacher discussion prior to starting out are 
often so forgotten that the group experiences disunification to the 
point where learning at destination is greatly lessened. 

The interest of children in the work at hand has long been accepted 
as a cure for many so-called discipline problems. These breaches of 
discipline are more likely to occur on the way to and from school ex- . 
cursions than in the confines of the classroom. In this sense, reading- 
along-the-way is a subtle disciplinarian. Its rod is active, purposeful, 
pleasureful interest. 

Use of classroom-developed reading skills and discipline are not the 
only problems solved by utilizing this in-between time. Solved also is 
the problem teachers face in collecting materials for relating out of 
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school experiences with school learnings. In collecting the material 
themselves, the children are engaging in a valuable learning experi- 
ence. An important step in the process of authentic learning is trans- 
ferred from the teacher, who considers collecting materials a tedious 
job, to the children, where it is utilized to its fullest extent. 


Here are a few of the readings one second grade class brought to the 


attention of their teacher on the way to visit the postoffice. The teacher 
_ recorded them for future reference and classroom use. 


2 


= 


Business signs: 


Street Signs 


Miscellaneous: 


Restaurant 

Laundry 

Shoe Repair 

Book Store 

Drugs and Prescriptions 


Used Cars Bought and Sold 


Barber Shop 
Grocery Company 
Real Estate 
Warehouse 


Cross Only on Green 
Walk on Left Side 
School Zone 

Stop, Go, Caution 

No Parking 

Parking 4% hour only 
Speed Limit 25 Miles 
Mileage signs—Bessemer 
One Way Street 

R. R. Crossing 

Street names 

Auto tag numbers 
Danger—Men At Work 
Quiet, Hospital Zone 
Bus destinations 


No Trespassing 

Private Entrance 
Enter—Exit 

Eggs For Sale 

Rooms For Rent 
Telling Time 

Push—Pull 

Billboard Advertisements 


20 miles 


This functional reading did not stop when the children reached the 


postoffice itself. It was continued during the collection of answers to 
questions set up by the class prior to the trip. Among others, the class 
collected the following readings in the postoffice itself. 
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In-coming and Out-going mail schedules 
Signs over windows: 

Postal Notes 

Money Orders 

Parcel Post 

Postal Savings 

Postmaster 

General Delivery 
No Smoking 
Use in Case of Fire Only 
Enter—Exit 

’ This Postoffice will be closed..... 

Telephone 
Airmail 
Letters 
Packages 


Just as parents set out a goal for children on long automobile trips - 
when they suggest that the children see how many trees or pink houses 
they can see in a given length of time, so teachers can introduce the 
use of reading as a common purpose during the in-between excursion 
time. Not to be ignored is the favorable impression likely to be made 
upon the general public who meet the children learning enroute. 

Other advantages inherent in the functional use of reading along 
the way include the pleasure experienced by the teacher and children 
in the location of readings and the concomitant learnings which evolve 
from discussion of items noticed. Moreover, desirable parental atti- 
tudes toward school excursions and the reading program in general 
are fostered as children utilize reading in the home and community 
environments. ; 


College Teachers In Demand 


Excellent opportunities await good 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
who wish to teach in colleges. We 
handle college placements exclusively 
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A STUDY OF SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OFFERINGS IN BIOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY 


JOE A. CHAPMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem involved in studying southern junior college offerings in 
biology and chemistry grew out of a desire to know more about junior 
college offerings in the field of science. Because of the important place 
the junior college has taken in the American school system, it seems 
quite worthwhile that its curriculum be considered. This study is con- 
cerned with biology and chemistry as a part of the curriculum in 
the preparatory field. Inasmuch as the requirements of medical col- 
leges are specific as to types of courses, quality of work offered, and 
pre-medical training, these requirements are used in connection with 
the study. 

The writer sought answers to the following questions: 


1. How many hours of credit and what types of courses are most 
frequently offered in the southern junior colleges? 


2. Using medical college requirements as a criterion, are junior col- 
leges in the southern region offering a sufficient variety of courses 
in chemistry and biology? 

3. Are the junior colleges fulfilling one of their major claims; that of 
offering two years of work suitable for acceptance in the univer- 
sities? 

The field of science is vital in preparation for a number of professions 
and occupations. The basis for our civilization of today is scientific 
thought. Omission of training in science in either terminal education 
or pre-professional preparation cannot be justified. The writer hopes 
to become more aware of what may. be done by the faculties of south- 
ern junior colleges, that the science curriculum might become more 
vital and worthwhile to the student. 

The writer has chosen to study the offerings through the standards 
of preprofessional training in the medical profession, since they are 
rigid and high. Few, if any, professions demand a higher quality of 
training than the medical colleges, and the emphasis is put on the 
broad cultural background and the introductory training in scientific 
method. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The writer has evidence that the preparatory function is one among 
the chief functions of the junior college. The broad cultural background ~ 
so essential in a good life can be obtained in the junior college as well 
as in the college or university during the first two years. According to 
one writer: 


On the whole they [studies] show marked success for the junior college in 
the exercise of the preparatory function .. . It is quite significant of the 
success of the junior college in its preparatory function that there is such a 
variety of judgment and evidence in its favor.* 


Again, it is stated: 


The function which has been designated as ‘preparatory’ has been extremely 
influential and generally recognized in the junior college movement. That it 
is still justified by social and educational needs is obvious when one con- 
siders the crowded conditions which exist at the universities, necessitating 
either a restriction of enrollment during the Freshman and Sophomore years, 
or increased provisions for lower division work at the expense of upper and 
more distinctly university work.® 


Another writer bears out the claim of preprofessional study: 


In addition to laying a foundation in general education based upon the 
universal needs of man, the junior college must prepare for advanced study 
in the university those students who are qualified for and desire to pursue 
courses‘in specialization, research or professional study.* 


Koos says particularly of preprofessional training: 


From the presentation just presented it may be assumed that strong junior 
colleges should find no insurmountable difficulty in endeavoring to provide 
satisfactory training for the following professional groups: Law, Medicine 
(premedical or combination curricula), Dentistry, Nursing... . * 


Let us turn our attention now to the offerings or courses that should 
be made in biology and chemistry. Should general or specialized 
courses be offered? Shall laboratory work be required of all students? 


What type of training shall accompany the introductory courses in the 
sciences? 


Tree Walter C., The Junior College, Ch. IX, Houghton- Mifflin Co., Boston, 


* Procter, W. M., The Junior College, Ch. II Stanford Uni 1 - 
ford University Calif., 1927. : ae ot poe Be 


“Sexson J. A. and Harbeson, J. W., The New A i 1 
Harper Brothers, New York, 1946. eT HCOy COTES mane 


“Koos, L. V., The Junior College, Ch. IV., Vol. 1, R icati 
U. of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5, May 1924, ° ssoeteh Eee 
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One writer has to say on this subject: 


Such specialized subjects as biochemistry, pharmacology and bacteriology 
will be taught in the medical school. To teach these subjects in the premedical 
course will not preclude their repetition in medical school and will interfere 
with doing well that work which is the first responsibility of the liberal arts 
college . . . Technical aspects of the subject, of interest only to the research 
worker, should be eliminated from the introductory course. But the liberal 
arts college must also provide relatively intense training in some field of 
knowledge. Some of the work must be carried beyond the elementary stage 
so that the student may fully appreciate what it means to study with rigor 
and thoroughness..... The premedical student usually does his intensive work 
in biology or chemistry, more rarely in some field outside the sciences.’ 


It was also found in the literature that other recommendations varied 
from the general to the specific. A committee on premedical education 
for the Ohio Academy of Science found that for the medical colleges 
selection of a major subject or field of concentration with a mini- 
mum of 20 to 24 hours’ credit is usually required and selection of one of 
the sciences that is to play a large part in his life work—biology—is 
very wise. They go on to say: 


The medical colleges recognize the need of recommending scientific courses 
beyond the absolute requirement. The recommendations of some embrace the 
total scientific preparation of most premedical students, and there is reason 
to believe that entrance boards give weight to this preparation beyond absolute 
requirement..... Another item of premedical qualifications during the past 
decade, the aptitude test prepared by a committee of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Medical Colleges under the direction of Dr. F. A. Moss, places added value 
to an abundant scientific background. The committee feel that there has been 
too much criticism on specialization. We see no general problem of scientific 
narrowness in scientific preparation.® © 


The literature showed that such courses as general inorganic and 
organic chemistry and qualitative and quantitative analysis were quite 
desirable. Further specialization was found not to be desirable. In the 
field of biology, general biology, botany and zoology may quite well 
be offered, but such courses as anatomy, histology, embryology or para- 
sitology are apt to be repeated in the medical school and were not rec- 
ommended. 

PROCEDURE 


A study was made of the requirements of the medical colleges in the 
eight states studied as well as the offerings of the junior colleges as 
expressed in their annual catalogues. The eight states studied were: 


’Keighton, Walter B., The Objectives of Premedical Education, Journal of 
Premedical Education, Vol. 23, Pages 322-325, 1946. 

* Bryant, E. R., Kraatz, W. C., Schear, Edward, W. E., and Lindsey, A. W., 
Premedical Education, Association of American Colleges’ Bulletin, Vol. 28, Pgs. 
293-97, May 1942. 
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Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Virginia. The requirements of all of the medical 
colleges in these states, a total of twelve, were surveyed by means of 
their catalogues. 

The catalogues of seventy junior colleges in these states, both public: 
and private, were analyzed as to the number of semester hours offered, 
and the variety of courses in biology and chemistry. All of the junior 
colleges studied were members of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and all were accredited by both their State Departments of 
Education and state university systems. 53 per cent of the colleges 
studied were accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

54.2 per cent of the catalogues studied were of the years 1942-1943 
and 1943-1944. The catalogues of other years were within a range of 
two years on either side of these dates. 

Attention should be called to the fact that where college courses were 
recommended as terminal and not for transfer students, they have been 
omitted from the survey. Attention should also be called to the fact 
that credit was converted to semester hours and is not entirely accurate 
but to the closest whole equivalent. The basis for conversion was this: 


1 semester hour—14 quarter hours, or % 
course credit (Kentucky). 


In the Georgia’public and private junior colleges the course is used 
and each course is equal to five quarter hours or three and one-third 
semester hours. 


FINDINGS 


The survey of medical college bulletins or catalogues showed the 
following facts: 


1. All of the medical colleges except one demand three years of undergrad- 
uate work prior to admission. 


2. The minimum number of hours acceptable to the medical colleges in 
chemistry is 17 with 30 per cent of the colleges making this requirement. 
38 per cent of the medical colleges require 16 hours or more. The remain- 
ing percentage is unspecified. 


3. A breakdown of the requirements into specific courses in chemistry shows 
that the hours should be equally divided between general inorganic and 
organic chemistry including quantitative or qualitative analysis. 


4. The minimum number of semester hours in biology found to be accept- 
able is 8 with 53 per cent of the medical colleges making the requirement. 
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Three of the colleges or 23 per cent demand 12 semester hours. The re- 
maining percentage (24 per cent) is unspecified. 


5. The medium number of semester hours in chemistry demanded by the 
universities who specify minimums is 13.8 hours. The median number of 
minimum semester hours in biology is found to be 9.2 hours. 


6. All courses must include laboratory work on an equal basis of clock hours 
with classroom and laboratory hours equalized. 


The findings found by surveying the junior college catalogues show 
the following facts: 


1. 28 of the 70 junior colleges studied (40 per cent) offered less than 12 hours 
in chemistry. 20 or 31.4 per cent offered 12 to 16 semester hours and 22 or 
28.5 per cent offer 16 or more hours. 


2. 11 or 15.7 per cent of the junior colleges offered less than 8 semester hours 
in biology. 31 or 44.3 per cent offered 8 to 12-hours and-.28 or 40 per cent 
offered more than 12 hours in biology. 


3. 6.6 per cent of the public junior colleges studied offered less than 8 hours 
in biology, while 15.4 per cent of the private colleges made this offering. 10 
of the colleges studied offered no work in biology. 


4. 27.7 per cent of the public junior colleges offered less than 12 hours in 
chemistry, while 44 per cent of the private junior colleges made this 
offering. Only one college of the seventy offered no work in chemistry. 


5. General inorganic chemistry was the most common offering in that field 
in the junior colleges, followed by organic, qualitative and quantitative 
analysis. ‘ 

6. General biology (integrated) was the most common offering in that field 
in the southern junior colleges. The remaining hours were almost equally 
divided between zoology and botany. 

7. Very few junior colleges offer highly specialized courses in chemistry, 
such as, biochemistry or physical chemistry. 

8. Very few colleges offer highly specialized courses in biology, such as, 
embryology, histology or parasitology. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the survey certain conclusions were drawn. It will be remem- 
bered that three questions were asked in the introductory part of this 
paper and following are answers based on the evidence found: 


1. 59.9 per cent of the junior colleges studied offered 12 or more semester 
hours in chemistry. 84.3 per cent offered 8 or more semester hours in 
biology. 

2. General biology and general inorganic chemistry are the most frequent 
offerings in southern junior colleges as a part of the science curriculum. 
Zoology, botany, general organic chemistry and qualitative and quantita- 
tive analysis are variations of the science offerings. 
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3. For the most part, the junior colleges are making suitable offerings in 
both biology and chemistry. 

4. Elementary courses for premedical students should under all circum- 
stances include laboratory periods. 

5. A minimum deficiency in undergraduate work in the junior college can 
be made up during the third year which will be spent at the university 
or senior college. 

6. The student should not spend the majority of his time in the sciences, but. 
should divide his time between the sciences and his general education. 

7. The quality of work should be stressed more strongly than the quantity. 
This would help overcome some of the objections of the medical col- 
leges to transfer students. At least a year’s course should be taken in each. 
biology and chemistry in the junior college however. 

8. Botany and zoology may be integrated or separate but all of the semester 
hours of transfer credit in biology may not be in botany. 

9. Histology, bacteriology and parasitology will be repeated in medical 
school and should be omitted in the undergraduate work. 

10. Terminal and survey courses may be quite acceptable to general educa- 
tion, but should not be offered by the student to the medical college for 
transfer credit. 


11. On the whole the studies show marked success for the junior college in 
the exercise of the preparatory function. 
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Arts 


BaATCHELDER, MARJORIE. The Puppet 
Theatre Handbook. Harper and Broth- 
ers, c1947. 293p. $3.75. 


A good all around book on the study and 
making of puppets for the amateur and the 
professional. It is well written, giving de- 
tailed information with good illustrations. 
The chapters include the puppet theatre and 
its uses, planning the puppet show, puppet 
construction, costumes, stages, scenery and 
lighting, playwriting, producing, and a full 
bibliography. 


Brown, RatpH Morse. The Singing 
Voice. Macmillan Co., 1946. 167p. $2.50. 


One of the clearest, simplest, and most 
sensible books on voice production and its 
training and development to come to my 
attention in a long while. It is useful for 
both teacher and student, and presents help- 
ful discussions of most of the problems in- 
volved in becoming a serious singer and of 
the ways in which these may be mastered. 


Burk, Joun N. The Life and Works 
of Beethoven. Modern Library, 1946. 
483p. $1.10. 


This edition of Burk’s ‘““Beethoven” makes 


‘available a standard biography of Beeth- 


oven at a very reasonable price. In addi- 
tion to the biographical material, there is a 
section devoted to brief notes about in- 
dividual compositions. 


Cutver, CHARLES A. Musical Acous- 
tics; 2nd ed. Blakiston Co., c1947. 
215p. 

This is an excellent book on the science 
of musical acoustics explaining, among other 
subjects, the nature and transmission of 
sound, hearing, pitch, consonance and dis- 
sonance, wind and string instruments, elec- 
tronic instruments, and the recording and 
reproduction of music. Noteworthy are the 
many fine illustrations and diagrams. 


DYKEMA, PETER W., and OTHERS, 
eds. Sing Out! C. C. Birchard and Co., 
c1946. 256p. $1.44. 

Sing Out is an attractive book designed 
for seventh graders. The songs are well 
chosen to fit the needs and interests of this 
age group with particular attention to the 
problem of the changing voice. 


EPSTEIN, SAMUEL, and DEARMAND, 
Davin W. How to Develop, Print and 


_ Enlarge Pictures. Franklin Watts, Inc., 


c1947. 95p. $1.25, 


An attractive and unusually well-illustrat- 
ed volume on America’s most popular hob- 
by. A splendid balance is maintained hbe- 
tween theory and practice, making it of 
practical value to both the beginning and the 
advanced amateur. 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER. Our Ameri- 
can Music; 3rd ed., rev. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1946. 841p. $5.00. 


Howard is an authority on American 
music. This new edition of Our American 
Music is a “must” for every library. Many 
significant changes and additions have been 
in the text and bibliography. 


Hunt, W. Ben. Building a Log 
Cabin. Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 
100p. $2.75. 

Complete instructions for building round- 
log houses from a simple one-room cabin to 
a rather pretentious lodge, including selec- 
tion of site, selection of logs, types of con- 
struction, building fireplaces, reconditioning 
of old log houses, lighting and heating, fix- 
tures, fireplace equipment. One of the best 
ready reference books for anyone who con- 
templates building a log house. 


LAWRENCE, SIDNEY J. Everyone’s 
Musical Psychologically Speaking. 
Clayton F. Summy Co., c1946. 167p. 
$2.50. 


This book should be an eye-opener to 
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anyone who is occupied in teaching music 
to children. Problems and their solutions 
are well catalogued, and a great deal of 
solid practical advice is offered. Unfortu- 
nately, the actual music material suggested 
is very meagre. 


JAEGER, ELLSwortTH. Easy Crafts. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 129p. $1.95. 


A book of sixty-four easy things to make. 
May be used by young people or camp 
counselors who have had little experience 
in the crafts and are looking for sugges- 
tions of things to make. 


Licut, Sipney. Music in Medicine. 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
c1946. 132p. $3.00. 


Music in Medicine is a practical and valu- 
able treatise on the function of music in the 
hospital. The discussions and summaries 
are written in a clear and readable style. 
Doctor Licht devotes a brief chapter to 
each of the following subjects: The history 
of music in medicine, philosophy and 
psychology of music, music as occupational 
therapy, psychiatry, background music, 
mealtime music, music in bed, and diversion 
and entertainment. An interesting item for 
school administrators in the suggested 
curriculum for students of music therapy. 


SCHUMANN, RoBERT. On Music and 
Musicians. Pantheon Books, c1946. 
274p. $3.75. 


Besides having the reputation of being a. 


great composer, Schumann is known as one 
of our best writers about music. This book 
is a translation and reorganization of his 
articles and observations on music and 
musicians from the time of Palestrina to 
Schumann’s contemporaries. Particularly 
interesting is a chapter devoted to aphorisms 
under the heading ‘‘House-Rules and Max- 
ims for Young Musicians.” 


SHOSTAKOVICH, DmwitTRI. Russian 
Symphony, Thoughts About Tchai- 
kovsky. Philosophical Library, c1947. 
271p. $3.75. 


A collection of essays on such various 
aspects of Tchaikovsky’s music as his operas, 
ballets, and chamber music. The essays are 
by Shostakovich and Others—the “Others” 
by name are Assafyev, Keldysh, Yarustov- 
sky, Zhitomirsky, Yakovlev, Alshvang, and 
Davidova, and their contributions are by 
far the most significant. There is a rather 
comprehensive chronological listing of 
Tchaikovsky’s -compositions. One of the 
most interesting parts of the collection is 
the discussion of Tchaikovsky’s operas by 
B. Yarustovsky. 


SULLIVAN, Bit. Babies Don’t Bounce. 
Whittlesey House, ¢1947. 48p. $1.50. 


A: book of cartoons which offers pointers 
on how to help your baby avoid accidents. 
If adults need to be told that babies should 
not chew poison ivy vines, then the book 
might be useful. Although the cautions are 
obvious, the cartoons themselves are mildly 
entertaining. 
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Children’s Literature 


ADELSON, LEONE. Who. Blew That 
Whistle? William R. Scott, Inc., 1946. 
45p. $1.25. 

An amusing story of a whistle which 
thought that the traffic policeman took all 
the credit for managing the cars and the 
pedestrians. Complications occurred when 
the whistle began blowing all by itself. For 
grades 2-4. It has a happy ending. 


BakKER, CHARLOTTE. Nellie and the 
Mayor’s Hat. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1947. 96p. ‘ 

This is the second book about Nellie, a 
little white dog with one brown ear and a 
brown spot on her back. Besides Nellie there 
are the five puppies and then of course there 
is the mayor’s hat. Grades 2-4 will love this 
book. . 


BarucH, DorotHy W. Christmas 
Stocking. William R. Scott, Inc., c1946. 
unp. ee 

A charming book but the spiral bindin 


makes it better for individual ownership 
than for library use. Pre-school. 


BEBENROTH, CHARLOTTE M. Meri- 
wether Lewis. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 182p. $1.50. (Childhood of Fa- 
mous Americans Series). 

A new title in Childhood of Famous 
Americans series is always welcome. This 
title is about the time when Thomas Jeffer- 
son had been governor of Virginia and was 
home again when Meriwether was a young 
boy. For grades 4-6. 


BreIm, LORRAINE. Benjamin Busy- 
body. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. . 
unp. $1.75. 

Benjie was busy all day long doing more 
different things and when night came he 
was busy sleeping. This is a nursery school 


story and also a good book to read aloud at 
home. 


BERGENGREN, RALPH. Susan and the 
Butterflies. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 174p. $2.00. 

The author is noted for his clever writing. 
This book is a modern fiction fairy story. 
It is jast absurd’enough and just seemingly 
real enough to delight children in grades 


1-3. It will be a lot of fun to read it aloud 
at home, too». 


BRONSON, WILFRID S. Coyotes. Har- 
a Brace and Co., c1946. unp. 


Another of Bronson’s nature stories is 
always welcome. The story is simple but 
authentic. Grades 3-5. 


Butta, CLyDE Rosert. The Donkey 
Cart; illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
cet Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 89p. 


The donkey cart was a Christmas present 
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in the summer, and small boys and girls 
will enjoy the book as much as Linda and 
David enjoyed the donkey and the cart. 
Grades 1-2. 


Bunce, Lov P., adapter. Jane Eyre. 
College Entrance Book Co., c1947. 
3808p. $1.53. 


If one must have an adaptation of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, this one is as 
satisfactory as any. 


CAMPBELL, CAMILLA. Star Mountain 
and Other Legends of Mexico. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1946. 82p. $2.50. 


A beautiful book which takes its title 
from one of its legends. Includes a list of 
books on Mexico published in the United 
States. Grades 3-5. 


CAMPBELL, Sam. A Tippy Canoe 
and Canada Too. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 249p. $2.00. 


The author of Salt and Pepper has done 
another book on all of his animal friends. 
This time the establishment of a wild 
. animal sanctuary is the goal and it is 
achieved. Grades 4-6. 


CARMER, CarRL. For the Rights of 
Men. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
Inc., c1947. 64p. $2.00. 


In the face of tremendous odds, some 
daring Americans—Altgeld, Lovejoy, Lyon, 
Garrison, Zenger, Prendergast, Jefferson, 
and Paine won the rights of free men. They 
are immortalized by the dramatic pen. of 
Carl Carmer in eloquent stories of how 
they kept those liberties. Illustrations are 
reproductions of old prints. Grades 7-9. 


CAVANNA, Berry. Secret Passage; 
illustrated by Jean Maclaughlin. John 
C. Winston Co., c1946. 216p. $2.00. 


Sally found Richmond the most delightful 
place to visit. When she went home she 
found even more excitement for she found 
a secret passage which she later learned 
was a part of the underground railroad. 
Grades 6-9. 


Cott, Puytuis N. The People Up- 
noe Doubleday and Co., 1946. 214p. 
2.00. ; 


A family story about two families really, 
for in this small town the second floor was 
to be lived in by another family. Hudy 
wanted the Ashleys who had been theatrical 
people to be the ones who lived there. You’d 
never guess how this was accomplished. 
Grades 5-7. 


DaRINGER, HELEN F. Adopted Jane. 
eee Brace and Co., c1947. 225p. 
2.00. 


An excellent story for adopted children 
and for other children who need to know 
that the adopted child is beloved. Grades 
3-5. 
and vD’AULAIRE, 


D’AULAIRE, INGRI, 
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Epcar P. Pocahontas. Doubleday and 
Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 


Some people.object to the idea that an 
Indian child would skip and dance as shown 
on the cover. Others think this is a delight- 
ful story and one in which the characters 
come alive for the readers. Grades 2-4. 


DEFOE, DANIEL. Robinson Crusoe: 
Story retold by Stella and William 
er Beckley-Cardy Co., c1947. 128p. 


There is question as to whether third- 
grade children will not profit more by 
waiting until they can read a regular edition 
of Robinson Crusoe or by reading a re- 
written edition. The theory seems to be 
that if they read this form they will be 
more interested in reading the original but 
that is not very likely to happen. Grades 
3-6 according to the advertisement. 


DE JONG, Dota. Sand for the Sand- 
man. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
88p. $1.75. 


This just misses being a successful fairy 
story. The sandman lost their sand and so 
the children couldn’t be put to sleep. They 
finally got some more at the beach. 


Dr LA Marr, WALTER. Rhymes and 
Verses. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
344p. $3.00. 


Ail of Walter de la Mare’s lovely poems 
for children and young people are gathered 
together in this one volume. De la Mare’s 
poetry has a charm, a freshness, and a 
lightness of touch which appeals to adults 
as well as to children of all ages. He writes 
poems of great variety—verses about every- 
day things and people, about flowers and 
animals, the seasons and fairies. They also 
have a wide emotional range for there is 
humor, and adventure, and fantasy. 
Rhymes and Verses is a first purchase book 
for all lovers of poetry and for all children. 


DopcE, Peacy PousKy. Trillium and 
the Tulips. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
unp. $1.25. 


A fantasy with a different turn from that 
of Pinochio whore nose grew long when 
he told a lie. Trillium was a little girl who 
on one of her bad days ate all her mother’s 
expensive tulip bulbs. They sprouted all 
over her head and how she was to get rid 
of them was the problem. An absurdly 
amusing story which might or might not 
tend to make little girls be good or at 
most not too bad. Kindergarten and first 


grade. 


Exiot, GerorcE. The Mill on_ the 
Floss. Globe Book Co., c1946. 293p. 
$1.56. 


If an adapted edition is needed this one 
is all right. It has cut out the descriptive 
passages and what the adapter considered 
non-essential parts of the plot. Whether 
this: is a book which persons who could 
not read a good edition of the original. need 
the abridged plot of this one is a question 
upon. which there is much difference of 
opinion. 
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Emery, ANNE. Bright Horizons. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 218p. $2.50. 


An 18th century Boston story filled with 
action’ and drama. A story ‘of the United 
States shortly after the Revolution. Grades 
6-8. 


Evatt, Harriet. The Snow Owl’s 
Secret. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 243p. 


$2.00. 


A story of the Ojibways, Bear Island, and 
the trading post. The author has written 
several stories about this locality and her 
readers will welcome a new title. Grades 
5-6. c 


Frost, FRANCES. Windy Foot at the 
County Fair. Whittlesey House, c1947. 


1538p. $2.00. 


A delightful story of a twelve year old 
and his pony which he trains and enters 
in a race at the county fair. Here is excite- 
ment, suspense, the forming of new friend- 
ships, and the defeating of an enemy. Lee 
Townsend portrays the feeling and color of 
a typical piece of Americana, the County 
Fair. Grades 7-9. 


GARBEDIAN, H. GorpDon. Thomas Alva 
Edison. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
231p. $2.50. 


A story for junior and senior high-school 
pupils written on the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Edison. It is interesting- 
ly written and contains a list of the high 
lights in Edison’s life together with a 
bibliography of books about Edison. 


GEHRMAN, Bunny. Toto. Wartburg 
Press, c1946. 72p. $1.00. 


A bear story interwoven with adventure 
and morals. Probably of some interest to 
grades 4-6. 


GILBERT, HELEN Earue. Mr. Plum 
and the Little Green Tree; illustrated 
by Margaret Bradfield. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury press, c1946. unp. $1.75. 


Mr. Plum was a cobbler and his tree was, 


in the heart of New York City. What almost 
happened to it and how Mr. Plum came to 
the rescue makes a charming story. Grades 
2-4, 


Gounce, ELIZABETH. The Little White 
Horse. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 
280p. $2.50. 


If you know Elizabeth Goudge you will 
be glad that she has written a story of Eng- 
land in the 1840’s. There is no need to try 
to explain the unusual quality which makes 
everything Miss Goudge does have that 
something which wins the hearts of all who 
read her books. This is especially for grades 
5-8, and of course for adults too. 


GurinacH, Kevin. Search for Glory. 
Sy aruane Green and Co., 1946. 220p. 
2.50. 


This is the story of Pilatre de Rozier. He 
wanted to be famous before he was thirty. 
He became interested in the hot-air balloon 
—he had the distinction of being the first 
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man to go up in a balloon. The book covers 


‘the period from the middle of the 1770’s to 


the middle of the 1780’s. High school. 


Red 


Harper, MARTHA BARNHART. 
Green 


Silk Pantalettes. Longmans, 
and Co., 1946. 228p. $2.25. 


Based upon the real grandmother of the 
author, the Martha Jane of the book. The 
period is the 1850’s. Romance for the early 
teens. 


JEWETT, ELEANORE M. The Hidden 
Treasure of Glaston. Viking Press, 
1946. 307p. $2.50. 


For upper junior high school and senior 
high-school pupils this story of medieval 
England will be both interesting and_in- 
formative. The “treasure’’ was the Holy 
Grail. 


Kerecu, Emity. Dandy the Decoy; 
illustrated by Emily Campion. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 


An amusing story about a decoy duck 
that looked so real that other ducks tried to 
teach him to dive. Grades 1-3. (Read aloud 
in grade 1). 


Krum, CHARLOTTE. Read With Me; 
pictures by Pauline Adams. Childrens 
Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 


An experiment in using large type for 
the part the child is to read and small type 
tor the part the adult is to read. Attractive 
color illustrations. Kindergarten and _ first 
grade. 


Larom, Henry V. Mountain Pony. 
Whittlesey House, c1946. 240p. $2.00. 


A horse story with spirited live drawings 
by Ross Santee. Action and adventure make 
this a grand book for junior high-school 
boys. 


Lear, Munro. Flock of Watchbirds. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. unp. $1.50. 


A pleasantly didactic book in the Munro 
tradition. Teaches good manners painlessly 
to children, age 3-6. 


LEAF, Munro. How to Behave and 
Why. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 55p. 


Another of Munro Leaf’s amusing pointed 
stories which children love and profit by 
as do their elders. Kindergarten through 
grade three. 


Lover, KATHERINE, ed. A Pocketful of 
Rhymes. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1946. 134p. $1.75. 


Katherine Love as children’s librarian 
has brought children and the pleasures of 
poetry together. Now as anthologist she has 
brought together a distinguished collection 
of verse for children. Here are poems about 
stars and rain and fairies and taxicabs; 
nonsense rhymes and rope-skipping rhymes; 
old rhymes and new. Each of the verses 
included have passed three tests: it must 
be enjoyed for its subject or its sound by 
the child who reads it, or to whom it is 
read; it must be of such quality that the 
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-parent or teacher who reads it aloud will 
enjoy reading it; it must be able to give 
pleasure to the child throughout his life and 
become a part of a permanent store of 
beauty. 


Lowe, CoRINNE. Quicksilver Bob, A 
Story of Robert Fulton. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1946. 273p. $2.00. 

A delightful story of the life and times of 


Robert Fulton. For junior and senior high 
school. 


_ Lowwnssery, ELorse. Marta the Doll, 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1946. 118p. 
‘$2.00. oe 

A Polish story including legends, celebra- 
tions, and happy family understanding. The 
artist is Polish and now teaches art in Los 
Angeles. 


Lyons, Dorotuy. Golden Sovereign. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1946. 259p. 
$2.00. : 

A horse story for girls. The author wrote 
Silver Birch, another horse story, and this 
is the story of the palomino colt which 
grew up to be a race horse. At the end Con- 
nie, the owner of both horses, has started 
her stables and goes off to college. High 
school girls. 


McCrackEN, RUSSELL. The Mystery 
of Carmen the Cow; illustrated by 
Susanne Suba. Garden City Publish- 
ing Co., c1946. 32p. $1.00. 


A toy rather than a book—there are 
cardboard pieces to be taken out and put 
together to make a cow. 


NutTcHUK, with ALDEN Hatcu. Back 
to the Smoky Sea. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1947. 225p. $2.50. 

An Eskimo story, but this Eskimo became 
an American and lived an interesting and 
successful life, Later he returned to Alaska 
and is now both an Eskimo and an Ameri- 
can. High school group. 


PasHKO, STANLEY. Boy Showman. 
Greenberg, c1946. 245p. $2.50. 


How to plan aé carnival, a circus, a 
minstrel show. Especially valuable for 
senior high school or for workers with 
young adults. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, and SCHNEIDER, 
Nina. How Big is Big? Illustrated by 
A. F. Arnold. William R. Scott, Inc., 
1946. unp. $1.50. 


This book attempts to answer a small 
boy’s question ‘How big is big?” It is done 
on the comparative basis. An elephant is 
big but a tree is bigger. A skyscraper is 
bigger than a tree; a mountain is bigger 
than a tree and so on. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. Clara Barton, 
Girl Nurse. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
181p. $1.50. (Childhood of Famous 
Americans). 
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This volume of Childhood of Famous 
Americans series is a good addition to any 
library for young children. Grades 3-5. 


TAZEWELL, CHARLES. The Littlest 
Angel; illustrated by Katherine Evans. 
Childrens Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A highly imaginative story of an angel’s 
adventures in heaven, which would become 
real and heart-warming if read to chil- 
dren, from six up, during Christmas time. 
The multi-colored illustrations are cleverly 
worked out by Katherine Evans. The author 
wrote this story for radio, Helen Hayes 
narrated it at Christmas time, and Loretta 
Young recorded it for Decca. 


THORNE-THOMSEN, GUDRUN. East O’ 
the Sun and West O’ the Moon. Row, 
Peterson and Co., c1946. 144p. $1.28. 

These stories are retold by an authority 
on folklore. The book looks a bit like a 
textbook but an attractive one. The folk- 
tales are beautifully illustrated by Gregory 
Orlott. Grades 3-5. ; 


TousEy, SanrorD. Tinker Tim. 
Doubleday and Co., 1946. 41p. $1.50. 


Tim was a helper for Tinker Taylor. They 
lived in a horse-drawn wagon, mended 
things, and to Tim’s delight there were 
several horse races. Good for remedial 
reading as well as for grades 4-6. 


TUNIS, JOHN R. The Kid Comes 
Back. William Morrow and Co., 1946. 
245p. $2.00. 


A Tunis book is always hailed with pleas- 
ure by any one working with young 
people. This is the Kid in The Kid from 
Tomkinsville and he is back from the war— 
he was injured but comes back in spite of 
that. Mr. Tunis always has something to 
say and says it in a manner which interests 
young people. 


WEBBER, FRANK MartTIN. Peter 
Painter's Merry-Go-Round; illustrat- 
ed by Vera Neville. David McKay 
Co., c1946. unp. $1.00. 


The illustrations are better than the slight 
fiction fairy tale. 


WILLiamMson, HucH P. South of the 
Middle Border. Dorrance and Co., 
c1946. 279 p. $2.00. 


A personal narrative of a portion of Mis- 
souri. The book was inspired by Hamlin 
Garland’s Son of the Middle Border and is 
dedicated to him. High school. 


Education and Psychology 


ANDERSON, Haroup H., and OTHERS. 
Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Per- : 
sonalities, III. Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 156p. $2.00 (Applied 
Psychology Monographs, No. 11). 


This is the third of a series of reports 
concerning the effects of teachers’ personal- 
ities on childrens’ behavior. The study has 
proved that it is possible reliably to ob- 
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serve and measure teachers techniques in 
the classroom. The procedures are too time- 
consuming for use in every day situations, 
but they offer many suggestions that might 
result in practical techniques. 


Casot, P. S. De Q. Juvenile Delin- 
quency, A Critical Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. 166p. 
Sonios 


A compilation of source material on this 
subject covering the 30 years from 1914-1944, 
arranged alphabetically by author with a 
subject index. The three fields stressed are 
research, prevention of delinquency, and 
treatment. References are mainly. to Ameri- 
can services, although selected European 
publications are also included. 


Davis, FREDERIK B. Utilizing Hu- 
man Talent. American Council on 
Education, c1947. 85p. $1.25. 


This was done for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs. All of the selection and classi- 
fication procedures used in the armed forces 
that could possibly interest educators are 
described here in much detail. The results 
of these procedures are presented and the 
implications for civilian education discussed 
most thoroughly. This is the best single 
description of the personnel program in the 
Army and Navy that has appeared. 


FLUGEL, J.C. Men and Their Motives. 
International Universities Press, c1947. 
289p. $5.00. 


Flugel has written a collection of essays 
on subjects ranging from jealousy to the 
psychology of birth control. These studies 
are psychoanalytical in nature but touch 
upon subjects that are of vital interest to 
every reader. Unless one subscribes to the 
psychoanalytical foundation, however, much 
to disagree with will be found. 


FrEuD, ANNA. The Ego and the 
Mechanisms of Defence. International 
Universities Press, c1946. 196p. $4.00. 


For some time psychoanalysts have been 
shifting their attention away from the id 
to the ego and even to the surrounding 
environment. Here the daughter of the 
founder of psychoanalysis discusses the 
need for the patient to discover the mean- 
ing of his ego and sets: forth principles 
we she has discovered in her clinical 
work. 


GaRRISON, Kart C. The Psychology 
of Adolescence, 3rd ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. 355p. $3.50. 


A new revision of the well-known text. 
New chapters have been added on problems 
of adolescence, social development and ex- 
pansion, and growth in attitudes and social 
behavior. New research material has been 
incorporated in the other chapters. A rela- 
tively simple vocabulary and general style 
make this a suitable text for students with- 
out much background in the field. 


HAMMAN, Mary, and EpITors oF 
MADEMOTSELLE. The Mademoiselle 
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Handbook. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1946. 196p. $2.00. 


This handbook is written for young 
women who are about to take their first 
job after graduating from high school or 
college. There are helpful hints on how to 
get and hold a job, how to dress appro- 
priately, and how to conduct oneself in the 
business world. 


HarRRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE, ed. 
Encyclopedia of Psychology. 
Philosophical Library, c1946. unp. 
$10.00. 


Though somewhat uneven in nature, this 
book represents an important contribution 
to the reference material of psychology. 
The majority of the articles, many of them 
excellent, are written by authorities in the 
field, for example, such individuals as Grace 
Arthur, Leonard Carmichael, Luella Cole, 
Margaret Mead, and L. L. Thurstone. The 
format is somewhat inferior, unfortunate 
in a reference book of this sort. 


Henry, Cart F. H. Remaking the 
Modern Mind. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., c1946. 309p. $3.00. 


An earnest development of the thesis 
that contemporary philosophy’s extremity 
is historic Christianity’s opportunity. 


Hicks, GRANVILLE. Small Town. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 276p. $3.00. 


A city man of the people becomes an 
“intellectual.” Mr. Hicks moves to a small 
town (township) in New York, first as a 
summer home, later as a permanent resi- 
dent. His experiences and observations in 
trying to become a “good citizen” are pre- 
sented, together with an analysis of the 
significance and possibilities of life in small 
communities. Recommended for college and 
adult reading. 


HuGcett, ALBERT J., and MILLARD, 
Crcit V. Growth and Learning in the 
Elementary School. D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1946. 414p. $3.00. 


This book will be welcomed by those who 
are looking for a modern, general textbook 
on elementary education. It covers such 
topics as philosophy and objectives, basic 
growth concepts, new conceptions of the 
content and methods of elementary school 
subjects, and includes comprehensive, well- 
illustrated chapters on evaluation and re- 
ports. The book was written primarily for 
use in pre-service training, but classroom 
teachers and administrators will find that 
it gives a fresh and invigorating view of the 
elementary field. 


JEFFERSON, LOUISE E. Americans of 
Negro Lineage. Missionary Education 
Movement of the United States and 
Canada. Colored Map 30’x40”. 50c. 


A pictorial map showing various fields of 
endeavor of outstanding Negroes. 


KoTTMEYER, WILLIAM. Handbook for 
Remedial Reading. Webster Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 179p. $2.24. 
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New handbook in remedial reading de- 
signed for the classroom teacher as well as 
the reading specialist. The book gives prac- 
tical suggestions for adjusting individual 
differences without regard for grade level. 
Every classroom teacher and _ supervisor 
should become acquainted with this well- 
written book. : 


_ LANDIS, CARNEY, and Bo.uies, M. 

Margorig. Textbook of Abnormal 

Cees Macmillan Co., 1946. 576p. 
soO: 


A comprehensive textbook suitable for the 
undergraduate student. Material is well or- 
ganized and up-to-date. The vocabulary 
and style are relatively simple. A glossary 
of terms is included. 


Mapes, Mary A. Fun With Your 
Child; reprint ed. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., c1947. 186p. $1.00. 


This is a reprint of a well-known manual 
of games, puzzles, etc., for young children. 
The games described require a minimum of 
equipment and do well in replenishing the 
exhausted repertoire of exhausted parents. 
The book will be particularly appreciated 
by the parent of a child who is home bound 
or the parent of the child who is ill and 
kept in bed. 


Metvin, A. Gordon. Education, A 


History. John Day Co., c1946. 374p. 


$3.60. 


In many phases a readable and scholarly 
book. One may be forgiven however, who 
wonders a bit at certain omissions. For in- 
stance, the rise of the Normal School—most 
significant in American education—merits 
more adequate treatment even in a book 
as compressed in space as this. 


Mims, Epwin. History of Vanderbilt 
University. Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1946. 497p. $4.75. 


The story of the founding and develop- 
ment of Vanderbilt University is told with 
vivid detail and with due consideration to 
serious issues involved. The book reflects 
exhaustive detailed research, interpreted in 
the light of the long and wide experience of 
the author as student and teacher at the 
University. It is so broadly conceived as to 
constitute in effect an account of the de- 
velopment of higher education in the South, 
and of the relationship of Church and Gown 
in an epoch. 


Nrxon, H. C. Lower Piedmont 
Country. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
c1946. 244p. $3.00. (American Folk- 
ways Book). 

An interpretation of the hill regions, 
particularly of Alabama and Georgia. With- 
out undue burden of figures, the situation 
is explained and trends are noted. The last 
chapter. entitled Portword, presents the au- 
thor’s idea of the way “from here,” and is 
the most thought provoking of the book. 
There is a sprinkling of refreshing humor 
throughout the book. 


_ Outro University Facutty. How 
Children Develop. Ohio State Univer- 
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sity, 1946. 79p. (Adventures in Educa- 
tion, University School Series, No. 3). 


This booklet is a concise report of an 
analysis of research in the field of child 
growth and development made by the fac- 
ulty of the University School of Ohio State 
University. It presents in crisp statements 
an excellent overview of expected behavior 
for each of seven developmental levels 
divided into the areas of Health, Security, 
i oe ee and Interests and Apprecia- 
ions. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, Vol. II. International Univer- 
sities Press, c1947. 424p. $7.50. 


This is the second of an Annual published 
by a group of prominent psychoanalysts 
concerning the progress psychoanalysis has 
made in studying young children. The vol- 
ume contains papers on laughter, twins, 
enuresis, schizophrenia, and seventeen 
other relevant topics. Many of these papers 
are thought-stimulating, but a few tend to 


-confuse the reader rather than to clarify im- 


portant issues for him. 


Purpy, CLAIRE LEE. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan. Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 
276p. $2.50. 


The story of Gilbert, the author, and of 
Sullivan, the composer, and how they work- 
ed and quarreled together under the wise 
urging of Carte to produce the series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan musical comedies. The 
story of each collaboration, and of each 
comedy, is sketched. The drawings by Eric 
Godal are all too few. 


Ransom, STEPHEN WALTER. The 
Anatomy of the Nervous System, 8th 
ed., revised by Sam Lillard Clark. 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 532p. $6.50. 


This 8th edition of the standard text on 
the Anatomy of the Nervous System has all 
the advantages of the previous editions and 
many improvements. The illustrations are 
large and clearly presented, the discussion is 


’ Jucid and well organized, and the format 


is pleasing and easy to read. - 


Roginson, F. P. Effective Study. 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 262p. 


A revision. of Diagnostic and Remedial 
Techniques for Effective Study. published in 
1941. The revision has clarified much of the 
previous discussion and has added a section 
dealing with higher level work skills. This 
is an effective book. 


SronE and Smatury. Manuscript, 
Basic Handwriting. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, c1946. 64p. ea. 48c ea. (Books ie 
TEATID).. ee 

These workbooks of manuscript writing 
are for grades one, two, and three. They 
are both attractive and functional. They 
will provide a stimulus and_ pleasure in 
teaching children to write well. 


SrTRECKER, Epwarp A.:Their Moth- 
er’s Sons. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
220p. $2.75. 


A series of highly popularized discussions 
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of neurotic behavior as arising from the 
childhood experiences of the individual 
with special reference to the individual's 
relationship with his mother. Emphasizes 
especially what the author calls ‘““momism,” 
meaning the overprotective, highly emo- 
tionalized approach apt to be taken by the 
emotionally immature parent. 


Tit, WILLIAM Van. Economic Roads 
for American Democracy. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 252p. $2.50. 


This little book is one of a series of im- 
portant publications sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Its purpose is to help the future citizen to 
examine five major current economic roads 
which lie before him. The book is written 
in a lively, conversational style and should 
appeal to the enterprising teacher who is 
interestel in the civic growth of our youth. 


WAGENKNECHT, EDwarp, ed. When I 
Was a Child. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
1946. 477p. $4.00. 


A delightful anthology of memories of 
childhood from the writings of forty-one 
persons of note. Teachers and parents will 
find the reading of these selections a pleas- 
ant way to gain increased understanding of 
children. 


Wiser, J. Hooper, and OTHERS, eds. 
Exercises and Tests for the Meaning 
in Reading, rev. ed. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1947. 92p. 50c. 


Contains exercises and timed reading se- 
_lections and tests to accompany the essays 
and articles in The Meaning in Reading, re- 
vised edition. After each exercise, helpful 
suggestions for improving comprehension 
are given. The booklet is valuable for high 
school and college freshman to improve 
their reading ability. ; 


YATES, ELIZABETH. Nearby. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., c1947. 276p. $2.75. 


A stimulating novel concerned with the 
relationship between people, the necessity 
for practicing democracy instead of just 
talking it. The setting is a small village and 
the principal character is an idealistic young 
teacher of the one-room school who believes 
“that the purpose of education is to help the 
child to think.” 


‘Health and Physical Education 


Craic, W. S. Child and Adolescent 
Life in Health and Disease. Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1946. 667p. $7.00. 


This is an interesting book on _ social 
pediatrics. It covers social history of chil- 
dren in Great Britain from the beginning 
of the industrial era to the present day. 
Part One is devoted to history. Part Two 
gives a detailed account of the care of the 
child and adolescent in health and disease. 
Parts Three and Four have to do with legis- 
lation and future planning. Along with a 
wealth of information, the writer stresses 
the need for careful evaluation of programs 
effecting children as well as the need for 
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eareful plans for the future. This is a good 
reference book, especially helpful for doc- 
tors, nurses and social workers. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. Practical 
Nursing. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 144p. 55c. 


The analysis of the practical nurse oc- 
cupation and the suggestions for organiza- 
tion of training programs are very timely. 
It should be very helpful to those who are 
responsible for developing an educational 
program for practical nurses. 


HEIDGERKEN, LORETTA E. Teaching in 
Schools of Nursing. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1946. 478p. $4.00. 


This is a well-organized book presenting 
principles and methods of teaching in nurs- 
ing. There are six compact units covering 
factors in the teaching-learning situation, 
aims and objectives, learning activities, 
planning and organization of learning activ- 
ities, methods of teaching audio-visual aids, 
and evaluation of teaching. The entire book 
follows sound educational principles. It 
should be useful for beginning as well as 
experienced teachers. With little adaptation, 
it will be useful in teaching in the field of 
public health nursing as well as the hospital 
situation. 


Ouson, Lyta M. Improvised Equip- 
ment in the Home Care of the Sick, 
Ay ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 1947. 265p. 
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This revised edition on improvised equip- 
ment would be helpful to anyone nursing 
in a home situation. Students in a school 
of nursing, who are acquainted only with 
expensive equipment, would profit by an 
acquaintance with some of the means for 
improvising. 


ROBINSON, VictTor. White Caps; the 
Story of Nursing. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1946. 425p. $3.75. 


The writer has given a dramatic history 
of nursing, beginning with the Hebrew Era 
as recorded in the Bible and continues on 
through World War II. His presentation is 
most interesting, showing the difficulties 
encountered and the progress of an out- 
standing profession. He handles a wealth of 
information in a most fascinating way. 


Literature 


ASWELL, JAMES R. Native Ameni- 
can Humor. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
396p. $3.75. 


A selection of humorous writings of 
American authors. As in all anthologies the 
quality of the selections vary, and one won- 
ders why some of them were included. 
Some of the selections are quite crude and 
not very funny. 


BarRnES, Nancy. The Wonderful 
Year. Julian Messner, Inc. c1946. 
185p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent story with lots of 
action and plenty of humor. It won the Julia 
Ellsworth Ford Foundation award. Especial- 
ly recommended for grades 5-7. 
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‘“BLUNDEN, EpmuND. Shelley. Viking 


Press, 1947. 388p. $3.75. 

A new biography of Shelley by a British 
poet who is also a fine scholar and critic, 
gives the general reader the most lucid one 
volume account of a stormy and controver- 
Sial life. Within its scope, it makes sufficient 
use of the slowly accumulated Shelley 
scholarship of the last half century. Al- 
though if is less a reference work than an 
acquisition for one’s personal library, the 
English teacher mav find it to be the most 
suitable biography for both high school and 
college students. 


BorcHers, GuLaApys L., and WISE, 
CLAUDE M. Modern Speech; An In- 
troduction to Speaking and Under- 
standing. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1947. 522p. $3.25. 


The viewpoint of this excellent textbook 
for fundamentals of speech is functional, 
stressing application of the principles in- 
volved. In addition to the things usually 
found in such textbooks, much attention is 
given to audience training, going beyond 
‘mere listening” to creative understanding, 
stressing this often overlooked part of the 
speech cycle. Another particularly good 
section deals with pronunciation, giving 
due consideration to correct speech in each 
of the three broad pronunciation regions of 
the United States, and making particular 
suggestions for improving the pronunciation 
habits of foreign-born Americans. The 
book, whose material, I think, is excellent- 
ly chosen and presented, gives a clear, in- 
teresting, and provocative discussion, with 
practical suggestions for problems and ex- 
ercises, of items needed for an understand- 
ing of the fundamental elements of speech. 


Cox, SYDNEY. Indirections for Those 
Who Want to Write. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 139p. $2.00. 

This is not to be confused with a manual 
for writers. It is more of a commentary of 
what kind of folks should write, and why. 
Those who wish only to be sympathetic 
readers will enjoy it as much as those who 
have ambition. 


DESFOSSES, BEATRICE. Your Voice 
and Your Speech. Cattell and Co., 
c1946. 224p. $3.50. 

An excellent book for just what the sub- 
title specifies: _Self-Training for Better 
Speech. This means, of course, for the adult 
mind that is capable of interpreting and 
applying the contents. While the qualified 
teacher or student knows the fundamentals 
herein, it can serve as a reference. The 
principles of the international phonetic 
alphabet are clearly stated and these prin- 
ciples should be more widely taught and 
used. 


FORBES, Rosita. Henry Morgan, 
Pirate. Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 
c1946. 240p. $2.50. 


This exciting story based on the life of 
the real pirate in the 17th century will be 
very popular with junior and senior high 
school students. 


GaINnES, FRANCIS PENDLETON. South- 
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ern Oratory, a Study in Idealism. 
ti of Alabama, c1946. 72p. 


This entertaining little volume is com- 


“posed of the Dancy Lectures delivered at 


Alabama College in 1945. It is generally 
accurate if somewhat superficial in treating 
a very large subject, 


GRANVILLE-BARKER, HARLEY. Pre- 
faces to Shakespeare, Vol. I. Princeton 
University Press, 1946. 543p. $5.00. 

Granvi:le-Barker’s essays are known to 
all scholars and are recognized as criticism 


and scholarship at the highest level. A must 
volume for every Shakespeare library. 


HALLIBURTON, RicHarD. The Royal 
Adventures of Richard Halliburton. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 572p. $3.98. 


A pleasing edition of the omnibus of the 
first three books of this popular traveler— 
The Royal Road to Romance, The Glorious 
Adventure, and New Worlds to Conquer are 
each given in full, with a generous selection 
of the pictures from the original editions. 


JOHNSON, MartHa. Ann Bartlett on 
Stateside Duty. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., c1946. 204p. $2.00. 

Ann Bartlett fans will be delighted with 
this new volume in the series. There is 
greater interest in the love interest than 
in the vocational side of the story which is 
sometimes stressed in this and other semi- 
vocational books. 


Kain, RicHarp M. Fabulous Voyag- 
er. University of Chicago Press, c1947. 
299p. $4.00. 

An industrious attempt to provide by de- 
tailed analysis a basis for a better and more 


sympathetic understanding of James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 


Knapp, SALLY. New Wings for Wom- 
en. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
179p. $2.50. 

A group of short biographies of women 
who have some part in this new world of 
aviation. A test pilot, a designer, a meteoro- 
logist are here. (In fact most of the fields 
of aviation seem to be open to women and 
many of them have their stories told here.) 
High school. 


McPuartuin, Pau. Life and Fashion 
in America 1650-1900. Hastings House, 
c1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings House 
Americana). 


This little book depicts in an interesting 
and authentic way the background of Amer- 
ican life for two and a half centuries. A 
feature of each small volume is its pictures, 
selected from historic paintings or prints or 
specially drawn for the purpose. 


MONTGOMERY, ELIZABETH R. The 
Story Behind Great Books. Robert 
McBride Co., c1946. 220p. $2.00. 


These brief accounts of how the books 
were written will not worry teachers who 
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may be afraid that pupils will read reviews 
instead. of the books. These are more about 
the author and. where the material came 
from than they are about the plots of the 
stories. Junior and senior high school. 


NOLAN, JEANETTE COVERT. Florence 
Nightingale. Junior Literary Guild 
and Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 209p. 
$2.50. 


A very human story of the founder of 
schools for the training of nurses. She was 
one of the first women who could have lived 
a life of ease, who took instead a part in 
public affairs and who made a real contribu- 
tion to the future. 


Paul, Grace. Pancakes for Break- 
cr Doubleday and Co., e1946. unp. 
1.75. ; 


It is hard to say whether the humorous 
illustrations or the accompanying text make 
this book, but there is little doubt that 
Grace Paull has written a lively account of 
a visit to the farm in winter. Coasting, 
skiing, sleigh rides, sap boiling, making 
jack-wax—all are described and appro- 
priately illustrated with lithographs; some 
in color, some in black and white, but all 
in tune with the fun of the story. 


RaApDFORD, EpwiIn. Unusual Words. 
ease ae Library, c1946. 318p. 
aloe 


A book of word origins. According to the 
Preface “only those words associated with 
some definite custom, or arising out of 
corrupted words of a past age, which shed 
light on customs and conditions, are in- 
cluded.” Unfortunately the explanations 
given are not always of the same degree 
of accuracy and in many instances current 
dictionaries give better etymology than can 
be found in this book. 


SANDERSON, IvAN T., comp. Animal 
Tales. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
510p. $5.00. 


This is an exceptionally well-done antho- 
logy of the great animal stories of the 
world by Ivan T. Sanderson, himself a 
noted writer-naturalist. It should bring 
a pleasure and enjoyment to the 
reader. 


SARGENT, Porter. Mad or Muddled? 
Porter Sargent, 1947. 190p. -$2.00. 


Sargent always writes interestingly and 
the thoughts he presents are stimulating. 
He does not answer the question he raises— 
“Mad or Muddled?” He suggests very strong- 
ly, however, that our education is controlled 
and should be freed. He gives no sub- 
stantiating evidence that man would im- 
prove his lot were he freed. 


SmutH, Horatio, ed. Columbia Dic- 
tionary of Modern European Litera- 
ture. Columbia University Press, 1947. 
899p. $10.00. 

With the increasing development in Amer- 
ica of interest in contemporary European 


literature, this volume will provide the 
teacher and student with a handy tool. It 
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is the best single source of information 
available. Its scholarship is excellent and 
its scope inclusive. It should be in every 
college library and in every high-school 
library that can afford it. 


SpriInc, HOWARD. Dunkerley’s. Harp- 
er and Bros., c1947. 246p. $2.50. 


London in the 1890’s is the setting for the 
characters which first appeared .in Hard 
Facts and live. on in this, the second book 
in the trilogy. Hesba Lewisohn and Isam- — 
bard Phyfe are introduced in this story and 
play a prominent part in it. Your interest is 
held until the dramatic end, although it is 
too short. 


Stitt, ALFRED. Communication 
Through the Ages; From Sign Lang- 
uage to Television. Murray Hill Books, 
c1946. 201p. $2.75. 


Here is the story of how men have con- 
veyed messages, from the earliest known 
methods of signaling to radiotelephony and 
television, concluding with a chapter on 
mental telepathy. The material, in readable 
form, deals with these methods of com- 
munication and with the men who have 
made them possible. 


SroppaRD, ALEXANDER J., and OTHERS. 
Junior English Three. American Book 
Co., c1947. 530p. 


The principal idea of this book is the 
development of self-expression, both writ- 
ten and spoken. Principles of grammar are 
painlessly presented through a variety of 
exercises. Throughout, emphasis is placed 
on learning and using good manners. The 


‘interesting presentation of this particular 


phase is, to me, the outstanding thing about 
the book. 


SUMNER, G. LYNN. Meet Abraham 
Lincoln. Harper and Bros., c1946. 78p. 
$1.50. 


This is not a very significant addition to 
the growing library of Lincoln books. It is 
a well written series of vignettes dealing 
with specific aspects of Lincoln's life but 
adds nothing to known facts. 


Tapa, Hi~pa, Director.. Reading 
Ladders for Human Relations. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, c1947. 
67p. $1.00. (Work in Progress Series). 


A selection of fiction, drama, and biog- 
raphy chosen to give insight into the dif- 
ferences—cultural, social, and inherent—be- 
tween people and to develop appreciation 
of their common needs and values. The - 
books are arranged by theme, in order of 
maturity and difficulty under the headings 
primary, intermediate, high school, and 
mature readers. 


TuorpP, WILLARD, ed. The Lives of 
Eighteen From Princeton. Princeton 
Universty Press, 1946. 356p. $3.75. 

This book is an observance of Princeton 
University’s 200th Anniversary. It contains 
biographical chapters on 18 outstanding 
alumni from the Revolutionary War era to 
the present done by alumni. Of particular 
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interest to Peabody is a sketch of Philip 
Lindsley, president of the University of 
Nashville, by Dr. John Pomfert. The chap- 
ters make interesting reading. 


Reference 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Books for Adult Beginners, Grades 
I to VII, rev. ed. American Library 
Association, 1946. 56p. 75c. - 


A carefully chosen graded list of books 
for the beginning adult reader, the immi- 
grant, the illiterate. These books are for 
use in addition to, not in place of, a text- 
book, and serve as supplementary reading 
to which the learner’s interests and read- 
ing ability can be transferred. 


BALDWIN, SAMUEL ATKINSON. The 
Story of the American Guild of Or- 


ganists. H. W. Gray Co., c1946. 80p. 
$2.00. 


This is a history of the organization and 
growth of the American Guild of Organists 
—a nation-wide organization with a chap- 
ter in Nashville. I can not see why we 
should keep it, but it would be a fine ref- 
erence book for local organists and prob- 
ably advanced students. 
chapter about this book and that it will be 
in our Departmental Library Collection. 


CALIVER, AMBROSE. Sources of In- 
structional Materials on Negroes, re- 
vised by Theresa B. Wilkins. National 
Education Association, 1946. 23p. 


A selected, annotated list of books, 
pamphlets, articles, films, scripts and other 
materials suitable for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, college students, teachers, 
and other adults. Preceded by a classifica- 
tion by fields, and followed by a list of 
sources of information. : 


Dorinc, PAut. The Home Book of 
Money Saving Formulas. Blakiston 
Co., c1946. 440p. $1.00. 


Like a book of recipes, this volume is 
given over to formulas for the preparation 
of hundreds of useful compounds used 
daily in the home ranging from toothpowder 
to soaps, disinfectants, and photographic 
“processes. Complete instructions are given 
with each formula. The book would be a 
valuable addition to any home or school 
library. 


FarMeER, FANNIE Merritt, 8th ed. 
rev. The Boston Cooking-School 
Cookbook; revised by Wilma L. Perk- 
ins. Little Brown and Co., 1946. 879p. 
$2.75. 


The revised edition of the Boston Cook- 
ing School Cookbook has added new charts, 
recipes, and menus, and includes up-to- 
date material on canning, freezing, jelly 
making, and other preservation methods. 
The illustrations are not as attractive as 
they might be. If there were some colored 
pictures in the book and photographs of 
foods it would improve the book very much. 


I will tell our . 
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Have You Read 100 Great Books? 
Jasper Lee Co., c1946. 79p. $1.00. 


Twenty-five well-known lists by famous 
literary folk, a master list of 1000 titles, and 
a selection of 100 great books everyone 
ete read. Extracts from thirty great 
ooks. 


HENDERSON, Atco D., and Hatt, 
Dorotuy. Antioch College. Harper 
and Bros., c1946. 280p. $3.00. 

Antioch College, Horace Mann’s ‘“‘little 
Harvard of the West,” has blazed a trail 
of liberalism through higher education. This 
readable volume affords a close-up view of 
its design, philosophy, and operation. As a 
credo, a description, and an evaluation, this 
story of Antioch College is stimulating read- 
ing for educators. 


Information Please Almanac, 1947, 
edited by John Kieran. Doubleday 
and Co., c1947. 1014p. $2.00. 


“A comprehensive reference book of 
world facts and a record and review of 


the year.’ An excellent index and no ad- 
vertising. 
KENDALL, HELEN W. The Good 


Housekeeping Housekeeping Book. 
David McKay Co., c1947. 491p. $3.00. 


A member of the staff of Good House- 
keeping Institute has gathered suggestions 
for good ways of doing necessary things 
about the house, including care of clothing. 
The arrangement is under fourteen head- 
ings, and the index is pretty good. 


KIERZEK, JoHN M. From Reading to 
Writing. Macmillan Co., 1946. 319p. 
$1.75. 


A book with eleven topics on which read- 
ings are given. Following each writing from 
some well-known person are some specific 
exercises. At the end of each topic there is 
an opportunity for individual writing called 
writing laboratory. Here five or more de- 
finite ideas are given for definite writing 
that can follow in one’s experience the il- 
lustrations given before. A well-developed 
plan following the suggestion given in the 
title. 


Mason, R. E. How to Write Letters 
That Get Jobs. Marcel Rodd Co., c1946. 
192p. $1.98. 


In this unusual book there is no mention 
of punctuation, grammar, or style. The au- 
thor -has a style and technique all his own 
which he has used quite successfully. One 
of the novelties suggested is the omission 
of salutation. In place of the salutation, the 
author uses an attention-getting, introduc- 
tory phrase which blends into the first 
paragraph. For him, it has been apparently 
successful. The book does contain many 
useful ideas for the writing of letters of 
application. ; 


Potter, THELMA M. An Analysis of 
the Work of General Clerical Em- 
ployees. National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions, 
1945. 59p. 50c. 
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This booklet is ‘an abstract of a doctoral 
study at Columbia University. It combines 
objectivity with clarity of expression and 
utility of materials. It should be of great 
value to curriculum planners and business 
teachers who have a genuine concern about 
the usability of the things they are teach- 
ing. 


RomBaAvER, Irma S. A Cookbook for 
' Girls and Boys. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 243p. $2.50. 


The range of recipes and other features 
make this one of the most complete cook- 
books available for young people. The 
directions are given step by step, each 
ingredient being introduced where it is to 
be used and printed in boldface type. Special 
features include definitions of cooking 
terms, drawings of utensils, tables of meas- 
urements and equivalents, and table-set- 
ting directions. Although written especially 
for young people, the adult beginner would 
find the cookbook a valuable guide to a 

rst course in cooking. 


TENNESSEE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EpUCATION. Division of Libraries. 
Catalog of Library Books for Elemen- 
tary Schools, 1946-1947. Tennessee 
Book Co., 1947. (8) 1-39, i-xxip. 

A useful selected list of 1,330 titles, 
grouped by the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion scheme, and followed by indexes by 
author and by title. Inclusive grade levels 
are indicated. Outline of state plan for state 
aid for libraries, approved library lists, 
and purchasing procedures. 


WILLS. Royat Barry. Houses for 
Good Living. Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Co., c1940; revised 1946. 112p. 
$4.00. 

A well-known architect gives 18 pages 
of practical suggestions to home builders 
eee illustrations with floor plans of 38 

omes. 


WINTERICH, JOHN T., in collaboration 
with Davin A. Ranpatu. A Primer of 
Book-Collecting, rev. and enlg. ed. 
Greenberg, c1946. 226p. $3.00. 

Sensible guidance for the amateur who 


“feels a definite urge to collect books as 
books,”—presented entertainingly. 


Religion 


Fospick, Harry EMERSON. On Being 
Fit to Live With. Harper and Bros., 
c1946. 219p. $2.00. 

A selection of twenty-five sermons from 
the period following World War II. Dr. 
Fosdick’s ability to interpret current situa- 
tions in terms of eternal truth makes of 
each sermon a living revelation. Thought- 
ful readers will welcome this volume. 


GOODSPEED, Encar J. How to Read 
the Bible. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
244p. $2.50. 


This is an excellent introduction to the 
Bible written by an authority in the study 
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of the Bible. For senior high school and 
adults. b 


MovuH~Man, Conrad H. The Church 
as Educator. Hinds, Hayden and El- 
dredge, c1947. 184p. $2.00. 


Designed ‘“‘to put the religious phase of 
the breakdown of the medieval religious 
synthesis in proper perspective,” this vol- 
ume, thoroughly humanistic in its point of 
view and out and out in its commitment to 
the historical approach, concludes that “only 
when the study of the Bible is humanized 
can it again become meaningful to the 
average American child.” 


‘ 


Science and Mathematics 


BEAVER, WILLIAM C. General Biol- 
ogy, 3d ed. C. V. Mosby Co., 1946. 
820p. $4.75. 


This new edition retains the best features 
of previous editions but puts more em- 
phasis on human biology, conservation, wa- 
ter supplies, sewage disposal, penicillin, and 
viruses. The pronunciation and derivation 
of terms receives special comsideration. An 
excellent, thorough-going textbook. 


BENNETT, H., ed. Concise Chemical 
and Technical Dictionary. Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1947. 1055p. $10.00. 

An enlargement of a previous dictionary 
by the same author, this volume contains 
over 50,000 definitions, some useful tables 
and pronunciation lists with emphasis on 
chemistry. Chemical compounds have given 
the formula, important physical character- 
istics, and usually an important use. 


BRUES, CHARLES T. Insect Dietary. 
Harvard University Press, 1946. 466p. 
$5.00. 

An exceedingly useful summary of the 
food relations of insects, for economic en- 
tomologists, ecologists, and general biolo- 
gists. The bibliographies at the end of the 
chapters will be useful introductions to the 
literature for young entomologists. 


EMERSON, ARTHUR I., and WEED, 
CLARENCE M. Our Trees, How To Know 
Them, 5th ed. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1936. 295p. $3.00. 


A fascinating book combining excellent 
photographic halftones and interesting dis- 
cussions of common trees. Planned to in- 
crease one’s acquaintance with trees. 


GRAvES, LAwrENCE M. The Theory 
of Functions of Real Variables. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 300 p. $4.00. 


_ This book is a scholarly treatment of an 
important portion of mathematical theory 


Hutcuinson, THomas H. Here is 
Television. Hastings House, c1946. 
366p. $4.00. 


This book presents the story of television 
from its beginnings. It treats the functions 
of television machinery accurately in a 
popular manner and describes television 
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programs in detail. The probable future of 
television is described with considerable 
emphasis given to commercial aspects. 
yates features of the book are very de- 
sirable. 


Lemon, Harvey Brace. From Gali- 
leo to the Nuclear Age; An Introduc- 
tion to Physics. University of Chi- 
cago Press, c1946. 451p. $5.00. 


An unusually well-illustrated book with 


a popular approach to technical physics, - 


and suitable for a general course in physical 
science for college students. Revised edi- 
tion. 


Merrs, C. E. Kennetu. The Part of 
Science. John Wiley and Sons, c1946. 
250p. $3.00. 


A philosophical and historical treatment 
of science, this book includes discussion of 
science through the ages, and especially 
the significance on present civilization; the 
development of a scientific method which 
is finding ever-widening uses in modern 
technology; and largely how physics, chem- 
istry, and biology have emerged as great 
science fields. Attention is given to science 
problems as they relate to our social struc- 
ture also. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE. The Rubber In- 
dustry, rev. ed. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1946. 127p. $2.00. (America at 
Work Series). 


This is a new, enlarged, and completely 
revised edition of the earlier volume on 
rubber. It brings the use of rubber up-to- 
date with the use of synthetic rubber dur- 
ing World War II. 


SINNOTT, EpmMuND W. Botany, Prin- 
ciples and Problems, 4th ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946. 726p. $4.00. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications in the Botani- 
cal Sciences). 

This new edition of a standard textbook 
has been revised to include some of the 
newer material on antibiotics, plant tissue 
culture, hydroponics, viruses, and the use 
of “tagged” atoms, among others. The ex- 


cellence of the early editions has been 
maintained. 


WESTINGHOUSE EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION. Science and Life in the 
World, Vol. I, II, III. Whittlesey 
House, c1946, 


The three volumes contain the lectures 
sponsored by the Westinghouse Electrical 
Foundation on the subject of the latest 
developments relating to science and civil- 
ization. The lectures were clearly and simp- 
ly given and afford an interesting and 
valuable reading in current science and its 
applications to industrial life. 


Wotcott, Rosert H. Animal Biol- 
ogy. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
719p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions in the Zooligical Sciences) . 


This new edition has in part been rewrit- 
ten to include the newer knowledge on 
parasitic protozoa and worms, inheritance 
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in animals and man, vitamins and hormones, 
etc. A standard and useful textbook. 


Social Science 


AMBRUSTER, HOWARD WATSON. Trea- 
son’s Peace. Beechhurst Press, c1947. 
438p. $3.75. 


The book is the author’s story of the 
I. G. Farben Chemical and Dye Industry’s 
machinations. His story would indicate that 
I. G. Farben was so strong it practically 
controlled some of America’s largest indus- 
tries and had our own government in the 
palm of its hand. The author would have 
prc e Eee more had he not tried to do so 
much, 


AMES, JESSE H. Our Land and Our 
People, The Progress of the American 
Nation. Webster Publishing Co., c1946. 
704p. $2.24. 


This is a textbook in American history 
for the junior high school. Considerably 
more than half of the volume is concerned 
with the story of America prior to 1865. It 
is clearly written, with good learning ex- 
ercises at the end of each of the nine 
units. 


The Atomic Age, Battle for Peace 
and Security. Eastern Printing Co., 
1946. 64p. 75c. (Education For One 
World, Vol 2). 


This is the yearbook of the New York 
Teachers Union, an organization of teachers 
affiliated with the C.1.0. The volume in- 
cludes papers on educational problems in 
this age of atomic energy as well as other 
social and economic subjects. 


AULT, WARREN O. Europe in Modern 
Times. D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 
859p. $5.00. 


This is a college textbook in modern Eu- 
ropean history. The story is divided roughly 
at 1815, with some added emphasis on the 
more recent side. There are Many excellent 
maps and illustrations, The bibliographies 
are organized by chapters and are short 
but well selected. 


BucHANAN, NorRMAN S. Internation- 
al Investment and Domestic Welfare. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1945. 249p. $3.75. 


A brief but excellent presentation of the 
factors affecting world trade and world 
rehabilitation following World War II. Brief 
but valuable statistics are given on capital 
formation past and present. Data also are 
given showing the destruction of productive 
capital during the war. The need for foreign 
investments is shown. Care and guidance 
in the use made of foreign loans is implied. 


Burcess, W. RanpotpH. The Re- 
serve Banks and the Money Market, 
rev. ed., Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
380p. $3.00. 


This revised edition is not a great im- 
provement of the earlier editions which 
gave an excellent presentation of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and how it functions. 
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A little more time and care would have 


brought the revised edition to date and of 
equal quality and service to the previous 
editions. As it stands, the book is superior 
to the average in its field. . 


Burns, ARTHUR F., and MITCHELL, 
WeEsLEY C. Measuring Business Cyc- 
les. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1946. 560p. $5.00. (Studies in 
Business Cycles, No. 2). 


A scholarly presentation of the methodo- 
logy involved in the analysis and presenta- 
tion or the data relating to business phenom- 
ena. The volume is a valuable. addition 
to the literature on business cycles and will 
prove helpful to anyone studying this in- 
triguing field. 


CoLcorD, JOANNA C., revised by 
Donatp S. Harvarp. Your Community. 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 263p. 
$1.50. 


A revision of Colcord’s well-known guide 
for community study and community un- 
derstanding. Procedures have been brought 
up to date, which is good, and further 
formalized, which is not so good. It is still 


a usuable guide. 


Dewey, Epwarp R., and DAkIn, 
Epwin F. Cycles, the Science of Pre- 
diction. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
255p. $3.00. 


The authors hold that phenomena both 
physical and social occur in a rythmic 
order. The ebb and flow in physical and 
social phenomena are periodic. They give 
considerable data and graphs to sustain the 
theory. An unusually stimulating book. 
Should be read and studied by all interested 
in business cycles. 


Dimock, MARSHALL E., and Drmock, 
Guapys O. American Government in 
Seca Rinehart and Co., c1946. 946p. 

4.50. 


A college textbook in political science 
organized along functional lines. It is at 
once an introductory study of American 
government and of the principles of political 
science. The text is complete, well-organiz- 
ed, and clearly written. 


DuBois, W. E. BurcHarpt. The 
World and Africa. Viking Press, c1947. 
276p. $3.00. 


Dr. DuBois’ basic thesis, that world his- 
tory has been distorted by the omission of 
Africa’s role, is undoubtedly sound. Un- 
fortunately, however, his passion, under- 
standable though it is, and his sweeping 
generalizations based on scanty evidence 
have kept him from writing a historically 
sound book which would correct this defici- 
ency. 


EDMUNDS, STERLING E. Struggle For 
Freedom. Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 
309p. $4.50. (Science and Culture 
Series). 


A discussion of Anglo-American liberty 
by a lawyer who believed that the initiative 
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and referendum, direct election of senators, 
federal income taxes, and federal social 
legislation have unfortunately changed our 
government from a republic to a democ- 
racy. Somewhat interesting from the au- 
thor’s point of view, but not recommended 
as a historical work. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD, and 
KEPNER, TYLER. America; Its History 
and People. Harper and Bros., c1947. 


. 949p. $4.00. 


The fourth edition of a well-known 
American history textbcok designed for use 
in the senior high school. Its organization 
and content is essentially unchanged, except 
for new material dealing with recent Amer- 
ican foreign relations. 


FisHER, DoROTHY CANFIELD. Ameri- 
can Portraits; pictures by Enit Kauf- 
man. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 318p. 
$3.75. 


A most interesting group of studies of 
some sixty-eight prominent present-day 
Americans.-Mrs. Kaufman a Europeen por- 
trait painter, does a sketch of each, and 
Miss Fisher accompanies it with a brief 
biographical statement. The book is rec- 
ommended both to those interested in con- 
temporary society and to students of art. 


GLASS-PLESHING, MAx. - Liberation 
From Yesterday. Beechhurst Press, 
c1947. 672p. $5.00. 


A confident and detailed analysis of the 
world today and the problems which it 
faces. The outlook is somewhat optimistic 
and characterized by a faith in the future. 
As for the United States, the author asserts 
that she must move to collectivism or be 
submerged. 


Hansen, ALVIN H. Economic Policy 
and Full Employment. Whittlesey 
House, c1947. 340p. $4.00. ~ 


The author advocates a controlled eco- 
nomic society in order to obtain full em- 
ployment. Employment to Dr. Hansen means 
a job waiting for the worker at all times. 
It does not imply that the worker is en- 
gaged in production; merely that he may 
work if he so desires. His is a totalitarian 
state and not even a beneficial one nec- 
essarily. 


HAVIGHURST, WALTER. Land of 
Promise. Macmillan Co., 1946. 384p. 
$3.00: 

This is a history of the Old Northwest 
from its earliest days to the present. It is 
colorfully-written throughout and, at the 
same time, retains a scholarly tone. It is 
recommended to anyone wishing a more 
complete account of the development of the 
Northwest Territory. : 


HazuitT, Henry. Economics in One 
Lesson. Harper and Bros., c1946. 222p. 


$2.00. 


One of the best books published on prac- 
tical everyday economics. The author 
points out in a simple, convincing way the 
many fallacies held by present day “do 
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gooders.”” He shows how and why the many 
well-intentioned reforms in our social order 
fail to improve our daily life. Economic 
laws cannot be violated with impunity. This 
book deserves a wide reading. 


Huszar, GEORGE B. de, ed. Persistent 
International Issues. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 262p. $3.00. 


A defense of the thesis that the U.N. 
must establish preventive policies concern- 
ing relief and rehabilitation, displaced per- 
sons, health, food and agriculture, trans- 
portation, industry. and trade, money and 
finance, labor, politics and education. 


Hux Ley, JULIAN. UNESCO: Its Pur- 
pose and Its Philosophy. Public Af- 
fairs Press, c1947. 62p. $1.00. 


An authoritative (though not an official) 
statement by the Director General of the 
agency created ‘‘to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration among 
the nations through education, science, and 
culture.” 


Kocu, ADRIENNE, and PEDEN, WIL- 
LIAM, eds. The Selected Writings of 
John and John Quincy Adams. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 413p. $4.50. 


An excellent collection of almost two 
hundred of the more important writings of 
two American presidents. A biographical 
introduction of both father and son prefaces 
the selections. There are also helpful in- 
troductory notes to most of the selected 
sources. 


LINDSTROM, Davip E. Rural Life and 
Leg Church. Garrard Press, 1946. 205p. 
2.50. = 


A revision of The Church in Rural Life 
by the same author. The point-of-view is 
the same: the church must be concerned 
with the whole man, economic, social in- 
tellectual, and physical, as well as spiritual. 


Mavrois, ANDRE. Washington; The 
Life of a Patriot. Didier Publishers, 
c1946. 71p. $2.00. 


This is a brief, interestingly-written biog- 
raphy of Washington, intended primarily 
for youthful readers. There are numerous 
excellent illustrations. 


Minnesota, the North Star State in 


Pictures. Itasca Press, 1946. unp. $1.25. 

A little book full of interesting facts and 
beautiful pictures about Minnesota. These 
photographs show her physical beauties; 
her cities great and small; and her friendly 
villages. They picture her industries, mines, 
and agriculture, and show how her people 
work and play. 


Registration For Voting in_ the 
United States, rev. ed. Council of 
State Governments, 1946. 103p. $1.00. 


A careful tabulatiom of voter registration 
laws and practices in the several states, in- 
cluding the regulations for purging the 
lists. The trend is toward permanent regis- 
tration, but the regulations vary widely and 
opportunities for abuse are manifold in 
many states. The South shows up very un- 
favorably in the picture. 
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Roserts, W. ADOLPHE. Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1946. 
376p. $3.50. (The Arnerican Lakes 
Series). 


This is an interesting account of the dis- 
covery and subsequent settlement of the 
countryside around Lake Ponchartrain. It 
contains much of the early history of New 
Orleans. The impact of French, Spanish, and 
Negro cultures on the swampy, humid, sub- 
tropical delta land makes a colorful narra- 
tive rather than a dull accounting of his- 
torical data. A valuable reference for social 
science students in high school or college. 


STARKEY, Marton L. The Cherokee 
Nation. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
SDD pseooLoUs 


This is a comprehensive story of the 
Cherokee Indians from their earliest origins 
to the present. The study is exhaustive, 
sympathetic, and well written. 


STERN, BERNHARD J., and SMITH, 
SAMUEL, eds. Understanding the Rus- 
sians. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
246p. $2.75, 


The publishers herewith add another to 
their growing list of survey books. This is 
a collection of information-packed articles 
from as different sources as Fortune and 
New Masses. Selections cover important 
phases of Russian life and culture. Russo- 
phobes will contend, perhaps rightly, that 
the treatment is too sympathetic. Best used 
as reference.at college level. 


THOMPSON, WARREN S. Population 
and Peace in the Pacific. University 
of Chicago Press, c1946. 397p. $3.75. 


A powerful attack by a sociologist and 
population specialist on Western imperial- 
ism in the Pacific. The author’s thesis is 
that the tremendous growth of Oriental 
populations plus the vast untapped natural 
resources of Pacific colonial areas are war 
explosive forces. The alternative to war 
in the industrialization of the East with the 
aid of the West. The biggest danger and 
opportunity belong to the United States. 


Van DE WateER, FREDERIC F. Lake 
Champlain and Lake George. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1946. 381p. $3.50. 


The seventh published volume in the 
well-known American Lake Series. It is a 
colorfully-written regional account with 
particular emphasis on the events of the 
Revolutionary War period, but with a suf- 
ficient concern, also, for more recent de- 
velopment in this great valley. 


WHALEN, FRANK D., and PARKHILL, 
Witson. Founders of Our United 
States. Noble and Noble, Inc., c1946. 
294p. $1.50. 


A junior-high-school textbook earrying 
the story of America to the inauguration 
of Washington. It contains twelve units 
with learning exercises at the end of each. 
The book is amply illustrated. 


WHALEN, FRANK D., and PARKHILL, 
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Witson. Our United States. Noble and 
‘Noble, Inc., c1946. 444p. $2.00. 


A junior-high-school textbook in eleven 
units, covering the period from 1789 to the 
present. Considerable attention is given to 
America’s role in world affairs. The illus- 
trations are well done. 


WHITTAKER, EDMUND. Elements of 
Economics. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1946. 393p. $3.50. 


The author writes clearly and in a very 
simple style—easy to understand. Some 
statements are hard to harmonize. For ex- 
ample on page 235 we read “In a dynamic 
economy, residual gains and losses to dis- 
appear,” and in the next paragraph we are 
told “But in a changing world the phenom- 
enon of residual gains and losses re- 
mains.” The title of the book embraces a 
larger field than is discussed in its contents. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ALLEN, IpA BarLry. Pressure Cook- 
ing. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1947. 403p. $2.50. e 


A cook book that takes account of the 
possibilities of high pressure cooking. 


AVERY, Mapatyn. Household Phys- 
“a rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1946. 470p. 
4.50. 


This book presents physics in a non-tech- 
nical manner, practical and inclusive, but 
often very superficial. A good text for 
physics of home economics. 


BARNES, GRACE. Speech Sounds. D. 
C. Heath and Co., c1946. 129p. $1.80. 


A book of American speech sounds. It 
will not be of service to speech authorities 
or to students who want distinctions or fine 
shades of sounds, since it does not touch 
on the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
However, there are many Americans who 
would do well to master the 43 sounds of 
General American speech before attempt- 
ing finer distinctions in speech. The organ- 
ization, form, diagrants, and exercises are 
good. 


Barucu, DorotHy, and MONTGOMERY, 
ELIZABETH. The Girl Next Door. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1946. 256p. $1.20. 
(Health and Personal Development). 

The fourth-grade book in the Health and 
Development series. Well illustrated in both 
black and white and in colors, with vocabu- 
larv list and notes for the teacher at the 
end. Has story plot throughout the book, 
also picture-work pages and simple factual 
discussions. Style seems immature for 
fourth grade. 


BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and OTHERs. 
Everyday Problems in Science. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1946. 752p. (Basic 
Studies in Science). , 


A revision of a book by the same title, 
with new pictures, but with little change 
otherwise. Additional exercises make selec- 
tion of activities possible. 
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BEAUCHAMP, WILBUR L., and OTHERS. 
Teacher’s Guidebook for Everyday 
Problems in Science. Scott, Foresman. 
and Co., c1941. 426p. 


A helpful book for teachers using the 
textbook of general science it accompanies. 
It gives suggestions for teaching, movies, 
pamphlets, and other materials useful in 
presenting the basic aspects of science. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS. 
Teacher’s Guide to Dreaming and 


Daring. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
126p. 60c. 
A 24-page introductior ‘‘Literature and 


Children” is given. Plans for each story are 
made from the viewpoint of enjoyment and 
appreciation, expanding interests, clarify- 
ing meanings, and for further reading. A 
list of books for reading aloud with the 
children and a list dealing with children’s 
literature for the teacher is given. 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS. 


Teachers Guide to Wonder and 
Laughter. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
128p. 60c. 


A guide for elementary teachers—an in- 
troduction entitled “Literature and Chil- 
dren” stresses means of meeting children’s: 
literary needs. Books for reading aloud with 
children are listed as well as the publishers. * 


BENNETT, ELIZABETH H., and OTHERS, 
comps. Dreaming and Daring. Wonder 
and Laughter. High Road to Glory. 
Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 

A literature series for grades four, five 
and six. The content is based on the needs 
and the interest of children. Nearly all types 
of juvenile literature are represented— 
traditional fanciful tales, modern fanciful 
stories, realistic stories, and poetry. The 
authors have kept in mind individual dif- 
ferences of pupils and therefore have in- 
cluded in this series stories of varying read- 
ing difficulty with the range of an average 
class group. 


BLANCHARD, CLypDE I., and SmIrtu, 
Harotp H. Typing For Business, ad- 
vanced course. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1946. 371p. 


Like other texts by the same authors, 
this is an excellent book. However, Pea- 
body is not now offering advanced courses- 
in typewriting. 


BLANCHARD, CLYDE I., and Smits, 
Haroip H. Typing For Business, Two-. 
Year Course. Gregg Publishing Co., 
c1946. 374p. 


A_ splendid text, but slanted more for 
Business Colleges than for colleges like 
Peabody. This is also a two-year course: 
which makes it unsuited for the present 
curriculum in typewriting at Peabody. 


Butts, R. FREEMAN. A Cultural His- 
tory of Education. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 726p. (McGraw-Hill Series: 
in Education). 
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While this book is in spots curiously un- 
even it is. generally one of the most serv- 
iceable texts in the field to have appeared 
in recent years. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our Neighbors 
Near and Far. American Book Co., 
c1946. 222p. 


A careful check with the 1933 edition 
shows this to be essentially a reprinting 
rather than a revision of an excellent book. 
However, the photographs have been 
brought up-to-date. It will doubtless con- 
tinue to be one of the best geography texts 
for beginners. 


CHAPMAN, Lucy H., and CAULEY, 
THomas. Language Skills, Grade Ten. 
ode Brace and Co., 1947. 491p. 

iad ee 


A good high-school textbook consisting 
of language skills as applied to practical 
experiences. Most teachers will find helpful 
the extra drills and diagnostic test. which 
begins each chapter. The skills herein are 
introduced so as to make writing and 
punctuation effective but not burdensome. 


Davis, Ira C., and SHARPE, RICHARD 
W. Science, A Story of Discovery and 
Progress, new ed. Henry Holt and 
Co., c1947. 538p. $2.36. 


A well-illustrated and clearly written 
textbook of general science for the high 
school, which is arranged to study nature 
at the best season of the year. Includes 
word study, suggested activities, and dem- 
onstration at intervals in the chapters, with 
summary questions at the end of the chap- 
ters. 


FasH, BERNICE. Body Mechanics in 
Nursing Arts. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. 130p. $2.75. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Nursing). 

This excellent material should be used by. 
Nursing Arts instructors and students in 
Schools of Nursing. It should help the 
nurse to become critical of her own body 
mechanics and also help her to give safe 
and comfortable care to the patient. 


FERNALD, JAMES C. English Gram- 
mar Simplified, rev. ed. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., c1946. 270p. $1.50. 


Although the publishers call this a “re- 
vised edition,” the revision is negligible. 
The book is out-of-date as to linguistic 
theory and cheaply printed on a poor grade 
of paper. 


FREEMANTEL, FREDERIC. How to Im- 
prove Your Speaking Voice. Free- 
mantel Voice Institute, c1946. 194p. 
$3.00. 


Extensive study of voice and speech in 
England is strongly reflected in tendencies 
toward British pronunciation in teaching 
American speech. And, used with discretion, 
many of the exercises are valuable. Coni- 
bining speech training with music practice 
and stressing vowel sounds from the pat- 
tern of the book. 
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Gray, Dwicut E. Man and His 
Physical World, 2nd ed. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1946. 699p. $4.25. 


This is a textbook for a junior-college 
survey course in the physical sciences. The 
content is well organized and is accom- 
panied by an ample number of pictures, il- 
lustrations, and maps. This book would be 
of considerable value as a reference book 
for a person untrained in the physical 
sciences. 


Harris, JULIAN, and LEVEQUE, ANDRE. 
Conversational French for Beginners. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 437p. $2.70. 


Striking adaption of Army-Navy lang- 
uage technique for civilian use. Real-life 
situations presented in 46 units, accompani- 
ed by 48 pages of photographs, with maps 
of Paris and France in end-papers. Phonetic 
(not phonemic) transcription of each unit, 
relegated to appendix. May mark new trend 
in modern language texts. 


Hart, WILLIAM L. Essentials of Col- 
lege Algebra and Mathematics of 
Investment, 3rd ed. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1946. 126p. $4.75. 


This book appears to be a very carefully 
prepared text. It should prove to be a very 
satisfactory text in those colleges desiring 
a book in which materials for courses in 
college algebra and the mathematics of in- 
vestment are combined. 


HEARD, SARAH Dow., and KInc, M. 
W. Stories of American Explorers and 
Settlers. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
262p. 80c. 


Supplementary reading for intermediate 
grade history. 


HENLE, RoBert J. Second Year La- 
tin. Loyola University Press, 1946. 
639p. $1.80. 


Selections from Caesar’s Gallic Wars and 
readings from church Latin, with English 
exercises and vocabulary drills. To be ac- 
companied by a Latin grammar by the 
same author. Attractively illustrated. “Ex- 
cursions into backgrounds are reduced to a 
minimum; training, not information, is the 
aim and object.” 


Howarp, STANLEY Epwin. The ABC 
of Accounting. Princeton University 
Press, 1946. 320p. $3.50. 


This text is “prepared especially for the 
use of college and university students who 
are studying economics as a part of a curric- 
ulum of the liberal, as distinguished from 
the vocational or professional, type.’ It 
uses the Balance Sheet approach. Control- 
ling accounts and the work sheet are ex- 
plained. One brief chapter is devoted to 
cost accounting. Exercises for each chapter 
are included in the back of the book. This 
text would seem to accomplish very ade- 
quately an informational and general educa- 
tion objective. 


IpELSON, MicHAEL N. Mastery Units 
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in Physics, rev. ed. Republic Book 
Co., c1947. 290p. 


This book presents physics effectively in 
a simple and attractive manner. Principles 
are illustrated by pictures and diagrams. 
Theory is stated concisely and accurately; 
although, sufficient explanation is lacking 
for certain topics. Physical features of the 
book are very good with exception of the 
binding. Personal inventory and laboratory 
exercises are numerous. Recommended for 
use as a supplementary high-school text. 


INGLIS, REWEY BELLE, and OTHERS. 
Adventures in American Literature, 
4th ed. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
Silp. $2.80. 


Modern American literature recelves great 
emphasis in this anthology. The selections 
are varied enough to appeal to almost any 
reader and range from Jesse Stuart_ to 
Ernie Pyle. The Growth of American Lit- 
erature comprises Part Two of the text and 
is an excellent survey of our literary heri- 
tage. 


KNOLLE, DorotHy NELL. Explora- 
tion. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 566p. 
$1.96. (Adventures in Reading Series). 


Exploration, the second book in the series 
of three Adventures in Reading. The pur- 
pose of the book is to introduce a funda- 
mental basic reading program for children 
of junior-high level. Practice is given in the 
development of fundamental skills and abili- 
ties which is necessary to establish good 
reading habits. The book is full of valuable 
and interesting information. 


Lourr, GERTRUDE SHEW. Intermedi- 
ate Algebra. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
c1946. 122p. 88c. 


This is purely a drill book in intermediate 
algebra. It is merely a listing of exercises in 
typed groups. There are four tests given in 
the final pages of the book for which the 
title Standard Tests is claimed. One won- 
ders what the meaning of standard is in 
this connection. 


MarrTIN, Pavut S., and Oruers. In- 
dians Before Columbus. University of 
Chicago Press, c1947. 582p. $6.00. 


A college textbook which systemically 
classifies archaeological knowledge about 
various Indian cultures. Except for good 
introductory chapters on the nature of 
archaeology and the origins of the Amerl- 
ean Indians, the work is a manual of facts 
which will serve the general student primar- 
ily as a reference book. 


Marx, FRITZ MorstEINn. Elements of 
Public Administration. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., c1946. 637p. $5.00. 


A textbook designed to give basic under- 
standing of the administrative structure 
and procedures of the federal government. 
The approaches are so fundamental that 
this book should be useful as supplementary 
reading for courses in business or educa- 
tional administration. The collaboration of 
fourteen distinguished persons in making 
a single, coherent text is remarkable. 
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Newson, Carrot, V. Introduction 
to College Mathematics. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1946. 344p. $3.50 text; $4.65 
trade. 

A very teachable text in junior-college 


' mathematics. The material is carefully se- 


lected and well organized for the content 
of a minimum course in mathematics at 
the college level of instruction. 


Powers, SAMUEL RALPH, and OTHERS. 
Our World and Science. Ginn and Co., 
c1946. 684p. $2.20. 


A. textbook designed for a one-year course 
in general science, it gives the high-school 
student challenging glimpses of the dynamic 
forces at work molding the surface features 
of the earth, controlling its climate, and 
affecting its plant and animal life. The 
harnessing of these forces to meet the needs 
of a changing society, the preservation of 
health, and the conservation of natural re- 
sources are all included as units in the text. 
It is interesting and provocative. 


Pratt, Margoriz, and M«EIGHEN, 
Mary. Have You Read? Benjamin H. 
Sanborn and Co., c1946. 220p. (Sup- 


plementary Readers for the Primary 
Grades). 


The fourth book in the Pratt-Meighen 
series of Supplementary Readers for the 
Primary Grades. It is designed as a second 
reader but will be enjoyed by children of 
more advanced grades because of the high 
interest of the stories. The stories are care- 
fully selected old folk tales and fairy tales 
from a number of different countries. The 
illustrations are charming; forty-one are 
in full color and the rest in two colors. 


RANDOLPH, JOHN F., and Kac, Mark. 
Analytic Geometry and Calculus. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 642p. $4.75. 


This is a good text. It is refreshing in its 
new approach and in its effort to recognize, 
at the college level of instruction, the ex- 
istence of individual differences in the 
abilities of students. 


Ross, Jacop M., and THOMPSON, 
BLANCHE JENNINGS. Adventures in 
Reading, 3rd ed. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 646p. $2.20. 


The essays, short stories, poetry, biog- 
raphy, and drama included in the anthol- 
ogy literally cover the earth’s surface in 
content. The authors of the text recommend 
it specifically for the ninth grade. 


SELLEW, GLADYS, and FurFry, PauL 
Hanty. Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems in Nursing Service, 2nd ed. W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1946. 379p. $2.75. 


This second edition has been completely 
revamped and the content has been en- 
riched. As a textbook it should help the 
student nurse to better understand social 
problems as they relate to nurses. The 
material is well organized, divided into 3 
major units and 19 chapters. The questicns, 
problems, and bibliography at the close of 
each chapter should be helpful to both the 
teacher and the student. 
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SIsAM, CHARLES H. College Mathe- 
matics. Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 
561p. $3.50. 


This book is a selection of topics from the 
customary first-and second-year courses in 
college mathematics. No attempt at unifica- 
tion or separation of separate topics has 
been made. The author believes “that the 
essential inter-dependence of the separate 
topics can best be exhibited’ through the 
presentation of ‘the entire subject matter 
in a single natural and orderly sequence.” 


SMITH, J. RussEeLL. Our European 
Neighbors. John C. Winston Co., c1946. 
246p. $1.44. 


This textbook for intermediate grades 
teaches geographic principles. Interest and 
understanding are emphasized by the pres- 
entation of the historical development re- 
lative to geographic factors. Thought-pro- 
voking exercises aid in establishing geogra- 
phic concepts. Excellent pictures. 


SmitH, Nita BANnToN. Learning to 


Recognize Words. Silver Burdett Co., - 


c1947. 170p. 52c. 


A word recognition program for the 
primary grades. It covers phonics, word 
structure, and picture and context clues. 
While the material is graded the suggested 
program is very flexible allowing for -in- 
dividual differences. It would be a valuable 
guide to a primary teacher, particularly one 
using the Learning to Read Program. 


SmitH, Nina Banton. Over Hill and 
Plain. With New Friends. From Sea 
to Sea, Ist sem. and full ed. Silver 
Burdett Co., c1946. (Learning to Read 
Series). 


Four new books in the series, Learning to 
Read, are on the market and very interest- 
ing readers they prove to be. These particu- 
lar four start on the level of second semes- 
ter, second grade. Its title is With New 
Friends; its new words over the previous 
book, 34 plus 8 new sound words. The sec- 
ond of the four is a first semester, third- 
grade reader called, From Sea to Sea. When 
following New Places and New Friends of 
the series, it contains 404 new words and 9 
new sound words. Over Hill and Plain is the 
second semester, third grade and follows 
From Sea to Sea. We find 501 new words and 
4 sound words. The complete third-grade 
reader is called From Sea to Sea and, fol- 
lowing In New Places, contains 498 new 
words plus 12 sound words. As a rule there 
is about 90 per cent repetition of words 
from the previous text. The reading material 
has excellent variation in subject matter, 
from fairy stories-to the latest locomotive 
tales. Coloring in the very natural looking 
illustrations is very good. These are a very 
valuable addition to the series, Learning to 
Read. 


SonpDEL, Bess. Are You Telling 
Them? Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 292p. 
$2.95. 

Worthwhile as reading material for both 
speech teachers and speech students. Con- 


tains some extraneous thoughts from other 
fields, such as philosophy, but the reader 
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can easily discard that which is valueless 
for him. 


TUITES, CLARENCE E. Basic Mathe- 
matics for Technical Courses. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 130p. $3.75 text 
ed. 

This is a text prepared solely from the 
point of view of the tool value of the more 
elementary techniques of mathematics. It 
seems rather carefully prepared. The ap- 
pendix contains an assignment schedule. 


WILSON, SHERMAN R., and MULLINS, 
Mary R. Applied Chemistry, rev. ed. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947: 714p. $2.36. 


A high-school text which is well titled. 
It is well illustrated and written. The treat- 
ment of chemistry is definitely descriptive 
and practical, with just enough theory to 
help understanding. There are few’ equa- 
tions, but a good glossary. Topics include 
the nature of matter, oxygen, hydrogen, 
water, fuels, foods, textiles, dyes, drugs, 
photography, and many others of a prac- 
tical nature. 


WIseE, J. Hooper, and OTHERS, eds. 
The Meaning in Reading. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1947. 372p. $2.00. 


A separately bound booklet of exercises 
designed to aid college students in im- 
proving their reading, writing, listening, P 
and speaking. The book is composed of 43 
well-chosen essays and articles that should 
challenge students of most any vocation. 


Books Received 


Ames, Meruin M., and KINKEaD, 
EvaLyn BAYLE. Activity Book to Ac- 
company America Heir of Yesterday. 
Webster Publishing Co., c1947. 94p. 

Analysis of the Need for Facilities 
to Provide Adequate Higher Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Veterans and 
for Graduates of Secondary Schools, 
sponsored by Alpha Pi Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Rutgers University 
Press, c1946. 48p. 50c. 


AppEL, Livia, ed. Bibliographical 
Citation in the Social Sciences. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1946. 30p. 


Bapcer, Henry C. Statistics of High- 
er Education, 1943-44. U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1946. 75p. 20c. 


Baxer, Ropert A. Liebe Auf Den 
Dritten Blick. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1946. 76p. 56c. 


Bartoo, G. C. and OSBORN, JESSE. 
Foundation Mathematics. Webster 
Publishing Co., c1946. 252p. 


Bernay, Henri. L’Homme Qui Dor- 
mit Cent Ans, abridged and edited by 
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Otto F. Bond. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1946. 83p. 44c. 


BLANCHARD, WILLIAM O. Exercises 
in the Geography of Europe. D. C 
Heath and Co., 1946. 93p. $1.25. 


Boatricut, Mopy C., and Lone. 
DorotHy R. Manual and Workbook 
in English, Form B. Henry Holt and 
Co., c1946. 257p. $1.25. 


Boutes, Biatr. Who Makes Our 
Foreign Policy? Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1947. 94p. 35c. (Headline 
Series). 


BriITIsH INFORMATION SERVICES. 
British Health Services Today. British 
Information Services, 1945. 27p. 


Burnett, R. Wit. Life Through the 
Ages. Stanford University Press, c1947. 
48p. $1.00. 


BUSWELL, Guy T., and OTHeErs. A 
Workbook for Living Arithmetic, 
Grades 3, 4, 8, Rev. ed. Ginn and Co., 
1947. 


Career Opportunities in Aviation. 


National Council of Technical Schools. 
Slp. 15c. : 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGION AND EDU- 
CATION. The Relation of Religion to 
Public Education. American Council 
on Education, 1947. 


DE LizarDI, JOE JOAQUIN FERNANDEZ. 
Periquillo. D. C. Heath and Co., ¢1946. 
d8p. 44c. 


DENVER. PusLic ScHoots. Health 
Interest of Children. Denver Public 
Schools, c1947. 121p. $1.25. 


Dorr, Putuip. Visualized American 
eee Oxford Book Co., 1946. 376p. 
c 


Dorr, Puruip. Visualized World His- 
oe Oxford Book Co., c1946. 342p. 
ce it 


Duvall, EveLYN Mutts. Keeping 
Up With Teen-Agers. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., c1947. 31p. 


Eaps, Laura K., and Bristow, W1L- 
uiaM H. The Education of Superior 
Children. Board of Education, City of 
New York, 1945. 39p. (Curriculum 
Division Bulletin, No. 8). 
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EARLE, VANA, Illustrator. ABC 
Blackboard Book. Capitol Publishing 
Co., 1946. $1.25. 


FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON 
Micrant Lagsor. Migrant Labor, A 
Human Problem. U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1947. 58p. 


FEDERAL SeEcuRITY AGENCY. School 
Bus Drivers. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 38p. 10c. 


FrELLows, KatHryn. Le Mot Juste. 
Globe Book Co., c1947. 73p. 54c. 


FIATELLE, INc., comp. The Story of 
Color. Fiatelle, Inc., c1945. 16p. 


ForEIGN Poticy ASSOCIATION. Whose 
Promised Lands? Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, 1946. 96p. 25c. (Headline 


. Series, No. 57). 


Fospick, RAyMOoND B. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, A Review for 1946. 
Rockefeller Foundation, c1946. 64p. 


Fox, WILLIAM H. Spelling Proficien- 
cy in Township Schools in Indiana. 
Division of Research and Field Serv- 


ices, Indiana University, 1947. 32p. 
50c. 
FUENZALIDA, MIGUEL DE. Roman 
Calvo. Macmillan Co., 1946. 154p. 
$1.40. 


FuRBAY, JOHN H. Education in Costa 
Rica. Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1946. 62p. 15c. 


GaTES, ARTHUR I., and OTHERS. 
Teachers Guidebook, Primer. Mac- 
millan Co., cl1945. 308p. (Today’s 


Work-Play Books). 


GirRL Scouts NATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. Cooking Out-of-Doors. Girl 
Scouts, c1946. 123p. $1.00. 


GRUMMAN, Russet, M. University 
Extension in Action. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 175p. $1.00. 


HapDSEL, WINIFRED H. Czechoslovak- 
ia’s Road to Socialism. Foreign Policy 
Association, c1947. 25c. 


Haun, Mitton E., and BRayFiIeELp, 
ArTHUR H. Occupational Laboratory 
Manual. Science Research Associates, 
c1945. 29p. $1.00. 


Hanp, Harotp C. Living in the 
Atomic Age. University of Illinois, 
1946. 59p. 
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Hart, RicHarp. Eclipse of the Rising 
Sun. Foreign Policy Association, 1946. 
96p. 25c. (Headline Series). 


HILLSBOROUGH CoUNTy BoarD oF 
PusLic INSTRUCTION. Guiding Child 
Development, Grades Three through 
Six. Hillsborough County Board of 
Public Instruction, 1947. 


HILLSBOROUGH CouNTY BoaRD OF 
PusiLic INSTRUCTION. Guiding Child 
Development in the Junior Primary. 
Hillsborough County Board of Public 
Instruction, 1947. 


Hosss, VALINE. Far and Near, A 
Workbook in Home Geography. Webs- 
ter Publishing Co., c1946. 72p. 


JONES, DorotHy Bover. The Herb 
Garden. Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 
c1947. 40p. 


JONES, WILLIS, Knapp, ed. Cuentos 
del Alto Peru. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1947. 52p. (Heath-Chicago Spanish 
Series, Book 3). 


Kany, CHARLES E., and PINHEIRO, 
Joao B. Spoken. Portuguese. D. C. 
Heath and-Co., c1947. 187p. 


KARELSEN, FRANK E., Jr. Human Re- 
lations, A Challenge to our Public 
Schools. International Press, 1947. 


KAULFERS, WALTER V. Grammar as 
Needed, A Manual for the Guia al 
Espanol. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
52p. 


KAULFERS, WALTER V. Modern Span- 
ish Teaching, A Manual for Voces de 
las Americas, Voces de las Espanas, 
Guia al Espanol. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 99p. 


KENTUCKY. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU OF 
ScuHoou Service. Public School Build- 
ings in Owensboro, Kentucky. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1946, 67p. 


Leader’s Guide for Adults, Juniors, 


and Primary for the 1946-47 Litera-. 


ture Program of the Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement on the Themes of 
the Christian and Race and India. 
Friendship Press; 1946. 25c ea. 


McGuire, EpDNA, and PortTwoop, 
Tuomas B. Workbook for the Rise of 
our Free Nation. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
181p. 76c. 


MaLAMENT, DaNIEL. Review Digest 
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of Intermediate Algebra. Republic 
Book Co., c1947. 80p. 

MALAMENT, DANIEL. Review Digest 
of Plane Trigonometry. Republic Book 
Co., c1947. 71p. 


MarsHati, DanieL C. The Use of 
Heads in Commercial Art. House of 
Little Books, 1946. $1.00. 


Mays, ARTHUR BEVERLY. The Con- 
cept of Vocational Education in the 
Thinking of the General Educator, 
1845-1945. University of Illinois,.1946. 
107p. 75c. 


MEEHL, Pau E. An Investigation of 
a General Normality or Control Fac- 
tor in Personality Testing. American 
Psychological Association, 1945. 62p. 
(Psychological Monographs). 


MuLiins> R. J., and Frxiry, E. H. 
Public School Attendance and School 
Costs in New Mexico. Division of Re- 
search, University of New Mexico, 
1946. 27p. 


Munn, Norman L. Student’s Manual 
to accompany Psychology. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., c1946. 173p. $1.00. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS. College Geography and Its 
Relation to Teacher Training in Sec- 
ondary School Geography. Northwest- 
ern University, 1946. 34p. 25c. 


New York City. Boarp or EpucA- 
TION. American History and Econom- 
ics in the High School Curriculum. 
Board of Education, City of .New 
York, 1947. 98p. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin). 


New YorK City. BoArD or Epuca- 
TION. Annual Report of the Assistant 
Superintendents of Schools, City of 
New York. 1945. 185p. 


New York City. Boarp oF Epuca- 
TION. Food and Nutrition in the Cur- 
riculum. Board of Education, City of 
New York, 1946-47. 68p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin). 


New York City. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Helping our Young Children to 
Learn. Board of Education, City of 
New York, 1947. 45p. 


Newsom, N. Wintiam, and PENDER- 
GRAST, JoHN H. Manual for the Prep- 
aration of Term. Reports for High 
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School Students. Inc., 


c1947. 30p. 65c. 


Sage Books, 


Noe, T., and Oruers. Manual of 
Conversation, Spanish and English. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1946. 
345p. $2.50. 


NorFsIncER, J. S., ed. The Manual 
of Standards and Directory of Private 
Home Study Schools and Courses. Na- 
tional Home Study Council, 1947. 48p. 


NortH CAROLINA. UNIVERSITY. Bu- 
reau. of Visual Education. Audio- 
Visual Aids to Schools, Colleges, 
Churches, and Adult Study Groups. 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1946. 150p. 
50c. 


OtsEN, Epwarp G. Social Travel, A 
Technique in Intercultural Education. 
oe Hayden and Eldredge, c1947. 
46p. j 


Phonetics We Use, Books A, B, C, 
D. Lyons and Carnahan, c1946. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Annual Report, District No. 1, 1944-46. 
Pueblo City Board of Education, 1946. 
156p. : 


PusHKin, A. S. Two Short Stories. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 72p. $1.48. 


RANNELLS, EDWARD WARDER. Art 
Education in. the Junior High School. 
University of Kentucky, 1946. (Bul- 
oe of the Bureau of School Serv- 
ice). 


REINERT, Guy F. Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Coverlets. Mrs. C. Naaman Key- 
ser, c1947. 32p. (Home Craft Course). 


REYNOLDS, RosEmMaAry. Evaluating 
the Field Work of Students. Family 
Service Association of America, c1946. 
58p. 60c. 


The Road Ahead for Agriculture, 
Proceedings of Ninth Annual National 
Farm Institute. Des Moines, Agricul- 
tural Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1947. 114p. $1.00. 


Rosson, Harriet H. Chinese Cara- 
van. University of North Carolina 
Press, c1947. 


ROMAINS, JULES. Lowis  Bastide. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 155p. $1.50. 
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SaGovsKy, VLADIMIR. Russian for 
Beginners. Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
1946. 188p. $1.75. 


SANDERSON, CYNTHIA. How to Write 
Letters for All Occasions. Reader 
Service, c1946. 40p. 


ScHAuL, Martin W. The Job-Hunt- 
er’s Handbook. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. 58p. 75c. 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy in Aviation for Guidance 
Counsellors. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1946. 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Recent Air Age Education 
Textbooks. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1947. 41p. 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Professional Aspects of 
Aviation Education. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, 1947. 40p. 


A Selected and Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy on the Social, Political, Eco- 
nomic, and International Aspects of 
Aviation. U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1946. 65p. 2 


Report of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., 1945-46. Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, Inc., ¢1947. 44p. 


SPEIGHT, KATHLEEN. Teach Yourself 
Italian. David McKay Co. 278p. $1.00. 


SWISHER, EARL, ed. Pacific Islands. 
Institute of Asiatic Affairs, University 
of Colorado, 1946. 50p. 


THAYER, V. T. Religion in Public 
Education. New York Society for 


Ethical Culture, c1946. 20p. 10c. 
VaILeE, Rotannd S. Red Wing and the 
Postwar Challenge. University of Min- 
nesota Press, c1946. 38p. (Community 
Basis for Postwar Planning, No. 11). 


VoILAND, ALICE L., and OTHERS. De- 
veloping Insight in Initial Interviews. 
Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica, c1947. 54p. 60c. 


VON BARAVALLE, HERMANN. Physik, 
edited by S. H. Muller. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1946. 50p. 48c. 


The United Nations at Work. World 
Peace Foundation, 1947. 147p. 40c. 
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Important Books from McGraw-Hill 


PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. A 
Synthesis of Basic Concepts 


By Paut R. Mort, Teachers College, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 388 pages, $3.50 


Represents the first real principles of school administration dealing with the basic con- 
cepts of the subject. These principles are derived from the objectives of education and 
from the common sense of the culture, which includes humanitarian, prudential, and 
tempo principles. A bibliography of visual aids is included. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE. Its Background, Struc- 
ture, and Operation 


By Paut R. Mort; and WALTER C. REussER, University of Wyoming. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 569 pages, $4.25 


Emphasizes financial management from the point of view of the local administrative 
unit, the state, and the nation. There is a full account of the development, methods, and 
principles of state school finance. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological Princi- 
ples 
By JAMeEs L, MurseELL, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hull Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.00 


A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological principles: 
context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, and evaluation. The book 
shows, with many illustrations, how these principles are to be understood in terms of our 
available psychological knowledge, and how they apply to practice. 


STUDENT TEACHING. An Experience Program 
By RALEIGH SCHORLING, School of Education, University of Michigan. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 329 pages, $2.75 


Presents a much broader concept of student teaching than is ordinarily employed. 
The author takes into account all significant publications dealing with practical phases 
of teacher education and includes a vast number of problems and projects that have been 
contributed by beginning teachers. 


TEXT-FILMS ON STUDENT TEACHING 


Selected parts of the Schorling text are being supplemented by a series of 5 sound motion 
pictures, and 5 coordinated silent filmstrips. The film medium goes beyond normal text- 
book scope and coverage in describing and dramatizing principles and techniques. The 
situation depicted in story form in these films are drawn from the experiences of teachers 
everywhere. Write for full information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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a new authoritative study of 






today’s teaching practices 


THE TEACHER 
wD HS WOR 


A First Course in Education 


By GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of Courses in Secondary Education 


and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of Courses in Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


COMPREHENSIVE in its scope and judicial in its estimates, this informative 
new book offers the orientation needed by every young teacher as he enters his 
profession. It will also be of value to the experienced teacher who wants to ex- 
amine his educational practices. , 


‘The Teacher and His Work déals realistically with the nature of the teacher, his 
duties and responsibilities to the child, professional organizations, and the com- 
munity. It traces in a concise manner the developmert of the educational organ- 
ization in the United States and its control. The influence of scial and economic 
developments upon education is pointed out. Functions of the respective school 
units in light of current changing social conditions are fully enumerated. The au- 
thors of this book have had a wide and rich experience in teaching and directing 
courses in both elementary and secondary education. They have written this 
material in a style which is at once clear and interesting. 


CONTENTS: Teaching as a Career; Social Status and Qualifications of the Teacher; 
Economic Welfare of the Teacher; Professional Relationships; Instructional Activities: 
The Child and the Teacher; The School and Society; Development of the American 
School System; Social Trends and Education; Education Theorists and Their Influence 
on the American School; Financing Public Education; Control and Organization of Educa- 
tion in the United States; The Elementary School; The Secondary School; The Teacher 
and the Local Community; Appraising and Reporting the Outcomes of Education. 


328 pages. Price $3.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street ) ~ New York 10, N. Y. 
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PARENT-TEACHERS 


One of the most hopeful signs in the field of public education is the 
existence in great power of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It joins the mothers (and sometimes the fathers) and teachers 
of the children into a sort of holy alliance. It says in effect: Our apart- 
ness cannot conceivably be of help to our children. Our common un- 
derstanding and co-operation cannot conceivably be fruitless in their 
service. It is our inescapable obligation to use all of our mind and ef- 
fort, singly and jointly, to develop in our children the resourcefulness, 
_the intelligence, and the character so gravely needed by neighborhood 
and nation, by community and country. 

It is an obligation which, in our current society, parents alone can- 
not accept. Certainly the teachers cannot. There are times when the 
work of the teacher must be attempted only by her. There are other 
times when the child belongs unequivocably to the home. And there 
are times when parent and teacher must not fail to compound their 
interest and their understanding in helping the child to become more 
healthy, to think more clearly, to perform more ably his work, to fit 
more desirably into life’s grooves and challenges. | 

vss are now four and a half million of the Parent Teachers. They 
have a “great deal of an and a great deal of knowledge to guide it. No 


people on earth move toward a more shining goal. 
[65] 


BETWEEN SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS: 
A SAFE MIDPASSAGE? 


_ HENRY H. HILL 
President, Peabody College 


The painful circumstances under which I read the first six books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid perhaps account for the title of my address. 


At the start of my first year of teaching in a small high school one 
lone senior girl elected my fourth year Latin. May heaven yet forgive 
her! In six years of Latin I had in some way entirely missed Vergil, 
but, employed to teach English and Latin, personal and professional 
pride and face forced me to accept the challenge. I do not argue that all 
learning must be painful, but pain does sometimes seem to make it 
stick. 


Homer refers to Scylla and Charybdis as repelling and misshapen 
monsters without assigning them to a specific locale. Vergil refers to 
Scylla as the monster on the Italian coast of the Strait of Messina 
who was accustomed to reach out and draw ships to their destruction 
among the nearby rocks, and to Charybdis as another monster on the 
Sicilian side of this strait who sucked vast waves into the abyss where 
she dwelt and in turn cast them upwards until their spray touched the 
stars above. Later Scylla was identified with the dangerous rocks on the 
one side and Charybdis with the whirlpool of. treacherous tides and 
currents on the other, both alike dangerous and destructive. 


As a poet of the middle centuries puts it, “You fall into the hands of 
Scylla in trying to escape Charybdis” and in The Merchant of Venice, 
Shakespeare has Launcelot say, “When I shun Scylla, your father, I 
fall into Charybdis, your mother.” 

You may recall that Helenus, in talking to Aeneas about his voyage 
to Italy to found the Roman nation, counseled him to avoid attempting 
to sail between Scylla and Charybdis, saying that it was better to sail 
the long way around Sicily than to chance the hazards of the strait. 
Aeneas followed this advice. 

Representative government as we have enjoyed it here in America 
is. today a difficult midpassage between the rocks of autecracy and 
' dictatorship on the one side and the whirlpool of anarchy and con- 
fusion on the other, and there seems to be no longer and safer way 
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around. For a few minutes let us analyze some of the hazards and ad- 
ventures we must face as a free people. 

Prior to World War II we faced two major questions. Could the 
United States unite on a common course of action in time to defeat 
Hitler? In an age of science and speed and mass production could we 
continue to exist as a democracy or a republic? 

One of these questions has been answered. We did unite and defeat 
Hitler. We may regret that it took Pearl Harbor to unite us, but we 
may rejoice that we did build, with the help of our allies, the most 
powerful military machine in world history and overwhelmed the 
enemy. Turning from a policy of military weakness, we sought and 
achieved military strength. 

There still remains the unanswered question of whether what we 
like to call the American way of life can be continued. One need not 
be pessimistic but only analytical to foresee a time not many years 
distant when once again we can and shall manufacture more goods 
and produce more food than consumers can purchase and—mark this 
well, for it is the $64 fact—do both of these jobs without using in any 
major degree the labor of teen-aged youths or, if we choose, the labor 
of the millions of sixty- and seventy-year-old citizens. 

In 1937, before the threat of war had seriously affected our economic 
life, four million youths had no jobs and were not in school. Other 
millions were in the National Youth Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Industry and commerce refused to employ them, and 
the labor unions refused even to let them join because there were 
not enough jobs for adults. The traditional schools could offer little 
additional help. My point is that these young people knew they were 
neither necessary nor wanted. The American team roster was already 
full. 

To me the most radical phase of the whole depression period was 
not the march or speeches of Communists in New York City, or the 
bad manners or acts of a few “pink” youths, or the brilliant but dis- 
honest preachments of Huey Long. It was in 1933 when the Iowa 
farmers, republican of Republicans, high tariff, conservative, law- 
abiding, religious people, took up their pitchforks and other weapons 
and stopped the forced sale of Iowa farms. When such conservative 
citizens defy the sheriff in the discharge of the laws of their state and 
the constitution, that, I submit, is revolution. 

Why did this happen? I leave the economic reasons to the economists, 
but philosophically this Iowa farmer was being denied the things which 
democracy is supposed to provide. If his country, and that means his 
government, cannot provide the relatively simple rights and privileges 
of the so-called American way, then he is ready to try another set of 
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men in office; and, if they in turn fail too often, he reasons with some 
logic that it may be time for Huey Long’s patent medicine. 

These unemployed youths in the 1930’s, wittingly or unwittingly, 
wanted quite elementary things: the right to some kind of productive 
work, to marry and rent or own a home or apartment, to have chil- 
dren, and, in short, to occupy a small place in the sun. They didn’t get 
these chances for years. In 1936, I believe it was, the best graduate of a 
small but good college felt lucky to get a WPA foremanship. 

In 1941-45 he preserved for us the right to live as free men and 
women. Unwanted by school or store or factory in 1937, he now be- 
came our most precious asset. From WPA, NYA, and CCC, as well as 
from school and college everywhere, he went, after proper training, 
to pilot the planes that made possible the victories on sea and land. 

What is ahead of him today? If private business cannot provide jobs, 
then back we go to WPA, whatever be the new name or whatever the 
- party in power. Dare we seriously think that we can save capitalism 
or any important part of it in the face of another 1932? Will the lad who 
graduated from NYA in 1941 to the armed forces continue in 1950 or 
1955, as a man of thirty or thirty-five, to vote Democratic or Republican 
if again democracy fails or seems to fail him? If he should change and 
should vote for some form of communism or whatnot, can we see that 
it would be due to the failure of democracy and not to the success of 
communism? 

When the midpassage becomes confused and uncertain, then and 
‘then only do we fall upon the rocks of Scylla. These rocks represent 
autocratic government in any form. The same essential hazard is in 
communism or fascism. It is the loss of personal liberty, or perhaps I 
should say the unnecessary loss of liberty, for the machine age forces 
us, willingly or not, to give up many of the traditional liberties of the 
horse-and-buggy era. 

The perils of Charybdis are those of the shifting human tides and 
whirlpools which prevent progress or accomplishment. If America 
goes fascist or communist, there will come first inefficient and un- 
productive government, local, state, or federal. As in 1932, there may 
be again a paradox of plenty of food and no money to buy it. Again 
there may be too much cotton and scantily clad children and adults 
and great majorities of people who become unable or unwilling to 
remedy this condition by orderly process. So, not seeing the full haz- 
ards to government which the machine has forced on us, and attempt- 
ing to veer as far as possible away from autocracy and dictatorship, we 
may first fall on the confused currents. of thought, the shifting blocs 
and pressures of hard-boiled selfishness, which Charybdis represents. 

In the midst of this confusion, there is the temptation to bear too far 
to the right by seeking a strong man or a small oligarchy of strong 
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men who have the nerve and tough-hidedness to abolish confusion, If 
we are to avoid this, more of us must see the necessity of a strong 
government now and the even greater necessity of spreading an under- 
standing of the real problems and perils we face. Not strong govern- 
ment but weak government undermined France and made her a 
pushover. 

For the best way to fight a bad idea is with another idea, and that a 
better one. In the summer of 1939 I taught at Harvard University. Be- 
fore I could draw my salary, I had to take an oath not to teach the 
overthrow of government by force. During the decade of the thirties 
several states passed laws which would apparently force teachers to 
leave out Russia completely; and in Washington, D.C. for a time it 
appeared illegal to teach what communism is. Well, if our idea of 
democracy needs this “protection,” we are indeed worse off than I 
think. To save democracy I am willing to swear loyalty daily, if ne- 
cessary; but do you think that paper prohibitions will stop communism 
or ever did stop for long the spread of ideas? 

Would I then teach communism? Certainly I would, but I would 
teach all about it. I would convert the negative energy of shouting 
against communism into positive and constructive understanding and 
improvement of democracy. Communism does provide oe for all, but 
so can we if we are willing to try. 

I want the story of communism to be told in oe honest, factual 
-fashion, painting it neither as a kind of super-devil nor as a great 
ideal. For example, do you know how long it takes the average worker 
in the United States to earn his daily food? Or how long it takes in 
Russia? It is three hours here and nine hours there. To earn a cotton 
shirt takes three hours of work in the United States but three hundred 
and twenty hours in Russia. Even a simple alarm clock takes one 
hundred and sixty hours in Russia compared with four hours in the 
United States. Do these facts make you want to be a communist? 
Aren’t facts better evidence and argument against communism than 
the average emotional, ill-informed outburst of a run-of-mine politician, 
business man, or labor leader? A thousand times yes. 

During the past year we have been conscious of the battle between 
General Motors and the CIO. Perhaps 75,000,000 of us who do not be- 
long to unions and aren’t manufacturers may be willing to accept sev- 
eral months of additional riding in our old and dangerous automobiles 
and may see this as*only a growing pain of democracy in the machine © 
age. And yet is this necessary or is it desirable? Is organized labor or 
management so powerful that we, through our government, must re- 
main inarticulate and helpless? 

Surely we must see that no one segment in a free society can be 
permitted too much power. The government, therefore, must be 
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stronger than any segment. In clinging to our Jeffersonian tradition of 
a relatively weak government, we may fear to make government strong 
until things get out of hand, for the machine age abolished the simple, 
unplanned life of the traditional farmer and business man. Does any- 
one think that a weak government or weak citizens can or will solve 
the innumerable problems we face today? 

If we study the nations of Europe before the recent war, we find it 
was not Hitler’s strength but the weakness of the democracies that 

brought World War II. As Churchill said a year ago at Westminster 
College in Missouri, “There never was a war in all history easier to 
prevent by timely action....It could have been prevented without the 
firing of a single shot....’? We—you and I—wanted peace without. 
military strength and without cost except words on printed paper and 
our own fine phrases of pacifism. 

By the way, do we again have to choose either peace or a sword? I 
still recall the picture of the Puritan family going to church through 
the snow of a New England winter. The father, a doughty and strongly 
religious individual, didn’t think he would provoke a war by being 
armed. With his Bible in hand and his gun over his shoulder, he with 
his family marched soberly to church. He believed in peace and meant 
to have it, even if he had to arm and fight for it. 

Shall we again divide into two camps, one in favor of facing forth- 
rightly the possibility of another war; and the other with equal con- 
viction favoring the policy of military unpreparedness? I do not see 
why it must be “either—or.” Our forefathers in writing the Constitu- 
tion decided on equal representation from each state and representa- 
tion according to population. They adopted both alternatives. I doubt 
if we have improved much on the solution of the Puritan or can deny 
Pericles who stated some 2,300 years ago that we must submit or be 
strong. : 

A strong executive, a strong Congress, and strong courts do not mean 
autocracy, if we keep the power to change governments in the hands 
of the people. In 1932 the Republicans controlled nearly all of the 
political machinery throughout the land. And yet down they went by 
the votes of former members of their own party, chiefly because democ- 
racy was not producing the desired results. And so it may be in 1948 
or 1952, and one must hope forever, that if government fails to produce 
or at least permit some of the benefits of democraty, the people will 
change administrations. 

So much for a brief discussion of some of the problems that we shall 
continue to face for at least another generation or two. 

What, it may be asked, can we do to make more certain a safe mid- 
passage for the America we love so much? Without posing as anything 
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but a very interested layman, I offer for your consideration three or 
four suggestions. 

Education, both formal and informal, must be made better for young 
and old. More people must understand the difficulties of our problems 
and must see all around them and not unilaterally. Especially do we 
need more adult education, for it is the older people who settle most 
problems. | 

While education by itself can never save our country, yet on the 
other hand, only the educated, in the finest and best sense of the word, 
are really free to settle these difficult problems ahead. 

That education in the past has not failed is attested by the record 
made by the 11,000,000 young men and women who successfully fought 
in World War II, ninety per cent of whom attended the public school 
systems of the United States. But that education is not as good as it 
might be is readily admitted. We must attract better personnel to our 
teaching profession if we really want to preserve the American way of 
life. It is idle to think that leftovers, or persons who cannot do, are 
good enough to teach in the world of 1947. I invite those who love their 
fellow men and those who like books and children to consider for 
themselves and their relatives and friends the possibilities inherent in 
the teaching profession. 

There are three simple but airtight reasons why schools need more 
money. | 

Merely to pay for the same job the schools were doing in prewar 
1939 takes much more money, for the 1947 dollar goes little further in 
buying education than in buying groceries. i 

Then there are more children enrolled in school today than in 1939 
and again it takes more money to do a bigger job. Again we have a 
high proportion of all teen-age youth in high school, the most expens- 
ive part of our public schools. Perhaps even more significant is the big 
increase in young children. The greatest number of children ever born 
in the United States in a single year came in 1946, over 3,400,000, and 
this broke the high records of nearly 3,000,000 each in 1944 and 1945, 
making a total of 9,000,000 babies born during the three-year period 
1944-46. This is a greater number than were born a generation ago dur- - 
ing the seven-year period of 1915-1921, inclusive. It is getting popular 
to have babies, not one to the family but several. When these nine 
million babies of the past triennium become first-graders in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952, the really big increase in school enrollments will start. 

However the most compelling reason for additional money is to pro- 
vide a better quality of education. To do this we need better personnel, 
fewer children per teacher, a greater range of educational opportuni- 
ties, more post-high-school facilities, more kindergartens and nursery 
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schools. Normally quality is the most expensive factor in buying any- 
thing, but it is a great investment. 

Mr. Thomas C. Boushall, president of the Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and chairman of the Committee on Education of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, stated before our Peabody fac- 
ulty and students recently that in 1940 we spent as a nation 2.95 per 
cent of total income for education, but by 1944 only 1.53 per cent. In 
dollars we spent in 1939 about $2,800,000,000. Merely to spend the 
same percentage today on a doubled national income would be about 
$4,130,000,000. 

He estimates it will be necessary to spend from three to five per 
cent, or as much as $6,400,000,000, if we really use education as a means 
of building a strong and satisfactory life in America. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce believes good education and good business go 
hand in hand. 


Because businessmen are by nature fairly conservative—although 
I’ve seen them take chances I would not take—there seems occasionally 
some real suspicion on their part that schools or colleges are red or 
pink. In some quarters today business men consider a New Dealer and 
a communist as about the same. Since I am neither pro-nor anti-New 
Deal, but essentially middle-of-the-road in politics, I think it fairer to 
say that the New Deal did some fine things and some bad things. But 
it is as emotional and unfair to call it all bad as to call it all good. 


The genuine communist ought to be rooted out of schools and gov- 
ernment, and fellow travelers are in some respects worse. But if a 
‘teacher points out the advantages of the T.V.A., for example, along 
with the disadvantages, for goodness’ sake let’s not call her a com- 
munist. Heaven help us if we cannot discuss controversial questions of 
importance in our schools and colleges. Even if our son or daughter 
comes home from college in favor of eliminating poverty, let’s not try 
to fire the teacher. The trouble is that youth with ideas and enthusiasm 
‘will become disillusioned and prejudiced like we of an older genera- 
tion are too soon at best. We won’t get better teaching by pretending 
that able and courageous teachers who want a better town or com- 
munity are reds. Even if it puts us to bed we ought at least to rearrange 
our prejudices every decade or so. They’re all we'll have left, I fear, 
when we get old and die. Let us keep them fresh anyway! — 


And Ill let you in on a professional secret. We teachers aren’t good 
enough to teach any “isrn” with complete success; we can’t even teach 
all to add. Is there a person here who claims he or his bank always adds 
correctly? That has not been my experience. But schools with alert 
teaching can awaken interests more important than perfect addition 
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and we can help those good teachers by using common sense when 
they make some erroneous or foolish statement occasionally. 

I am saying that if our schools are not sympathetic to a considera- 
tion of better practices in politics and government, and better ways of 
living, they are simply not worth the millions of dollars we are put- 
ting into their support. 

We must understand that the schools need local, state, and federal 
support. There seems to be little argument about the need of state sup- 
port, because the localities cannot do the job. Nor can the states. In the 
South, for example, we have one export crop I’m not proud of, the 
thousands of semi-literates who go north and west. 

Many: of us are against federal aid for education. Yet right now we 
have billions of dollars of federal aid going to schools. I refer to the 
fact that the federal government is paying the tuition and most other 
charges of veterans in college. I have heard little criticism of this 
policy from columnists, editors, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, labor unions, or anyone else. 

If then federal aid of this kind in the amount of billions of dollars 
can be provided and the public approves, why fear the matter of a few 
millions of dollars that might be put into school buildings, or salaries? 
Do we fear that the federal government will dominate the teaching? 
Since 1867, without much controversy over it, we have had federal aid 
to schools, and I have yet to hear. of very a, serious charges about 
federal domination of teaching. 

‘Certainly if it is impossible for the federal government to appro- 
priate money to the states without controlling the curriculum then we 
must continue giving southern and southwestern children the same 
old handicaps. But I think we can keep harmful control out. I know 
we’re doing it now. When northern educators like President’ Day of 
Cornell and President Conant of Harvard, to mention only two, and a 
conservative Republican senator like Senator Taft, who. never in all 
his life has been accused of radicalism—when men like these are in 
favor of federal aid to education, don’t you think that those of us here 
in the southern states might do a little rethinking? 

Turning from the subject of improving education in America, let us 
follow further the idea that we must have strong government in an 
industrial society. Strong government can succeed only with abler 
and better men and women in every phase of our directive affairs, 
local, state, and federal. We must urge persons of competency to choose 
politics as a career. I have urged strong government, but it is safe only 
when in the hands of able and courageous individuals. 

In this connection, we must realize the importance of increasing the 
size of the middle group, of voters—those who occasionally change 
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their minds when new evidence is offered. I invite you to join this 
group. I doubt if either conservatives or radicals will save our coun- 
try. The first group may not change enough and the second change too 
often. The middle group who occasionally switch parties or loyalties 
make progress and balance possible by producing those adjustments 
in government and institutions which prevent the outbreak of revolu- 
tion. Dr. T. V. Smith of the University of Chicago points out that poli- 
ticians must work out compromises and take the blame when high- 
minded but stubborn men refuse to change. I believe we may blame too 
many things on politicians. In my opinion, they accurately reflect you 
and me in our strength and weakness. If we want a change made in 
local government but fear to speak out, aren’t we of the same lodge as 
the politicians we elect? I want courageous politicians who will stand 
for some values for the good of us all. But if we want better govern- 
ment, we must be better and stronger citizens, not merely good and 
weak. 

You and I must realize also that no longer can we depend upon 
manufacturing and mining and agriculture to provide jobs. Even at the 
height of the war effort, agriculture and mining provided jobs for a 
diminishing number and percentage of people; and by and large there 
is little evidence that points to employment during normal times of a 
greater percentage of people in manufacturing. By necessity, there- 
fore, more people must perform personal services. 

In the field of social work, in medicine, in nursing, and in all those 
occupations and professions in which men and women perform serv- 
ices for each other, there is need, not only of technicians, but of able 
leaders who, understanding the intricacies of their own profession, also 
know the larger concerns of government, education, agriculture, labor, 
and industry. 

In summation, I have tried to show that most of us today fail to see 
the permanent impact of our mass production, industrial age upon our 
traditional ideas about government, especially the long cherished idea 
that government should be weak. We do not see that only an able, ef- 
‘fective, and strong government can today perpetuate our cherished 
liberties. Not seeing this stubborn fact we turn from the Scylla of too 
much government regulation to the Charybdis of too little govern- 
ment, believing that in a machine age the law of supply and demand 
will work as it used to work in simpler days. Can we steer a safe mid- 
passage between Scylla and Charybdis? I do not know, but I have the 
hope and courage to believe we can if enough of us are willing to study 
and understand and act. 


THE PREEMINENCE OF THE TEACHER 


H. C. BREARLEY 
Peabody College 


On a monument in the town of Camden, South Carolina, are these 
words, “Here lie the remains of Baron DeKalb, a German by birth, but 
in principle a citizen of the world.” DeKalb’s world citizenship was a 
rarity in 1777 when he came to help the struggling American colonies, 
but today the preservation of civilization requires millions of men and 
women in every part of the globe who by thought and deed are 
citizens of the world—one world compounded from diversities of races 
and cultures. In the struggle between education and chaos one of the 
supreme goals is the development of men who know “neither East nor 
West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth.” 

The chief responsibility for the development of world citizens rests 
upon the teacher, who must, first of all, be a certain type of person 
himself. His interest in minority groups in this country and in the 
cultures of other nations should be sincere and enthusiastic. His stu- 
dents will sooner or later detect any pretense, however skillful, and 
they are not likely to be influenced by his attitudes and values unless 
he presents them with earnestness and vigor. 

The teacher also needs genuine sympathy for and understanding of 
other cultures and patterns of conduct. This does not mean that he 
should be undiscriminating or blandly tolerant of socially harmful 
traits. “To understand all is to forgive all,” but this principle does not 
require one to approve of all, either at home or abroad. Sympathetic 
understanding is also more likely to be accepted by students than is 
any sentimental glossing over of behavior that is injurious to human 
welfare. In other words, a teacher cannot overcome intolerance unless 
he himself has an attitude toward others that is more fundamentally 
understanding than is mere tolerance, which may be only the ability 
to be indifferent to what one does not like. 

The classroom itself must also exemplify the principles of intercul- 
tural co-operation if the teacher’s efforts are not to be in vain. Into 
the classroom should be brought directly much of the cultural resources 
of the community and indirectly many illustrations of the cultures of 
other lands. For example, the shy Italian boy may be looked upon with 
different eyes after his father has told of his memories of a visit to the 
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art galleries of Florence or of the happy-hearted singers of his Sicilian 
village. The Chinese girl may win a new respect when she brings to 
school art objects that have been in her family for fourteen genera- 
tions. The Negro’s ability in song and dance may evoke admiration 
instead of prejudice. The awkward boy from the country may become 
acceptable to the majority more after he has demonstrated his skill in 
the school garden. In such ways a teacher can take advantage of the 
fact that the United States is “a nation of nations” by using his own 
pupils to teach an appreciation of other cultures. 


Similarly, the teacher can find many resources in his community. 
Returned ex-service men have seen almost every part of the world and 
many of them have developed an appreciation of the valuable traits 
in other cultures. Some of these soldiers will be glad to contribute re- 
ports, pictures, and loans of mementoes. Members of the community 
who have traveled or lived abroad may be willing to give similar as- 
sistance, especially if they are invited by a committee of pupils. Thus 
in almost every American school the alert teacher can bring. to his 
classroom living lessons in cultural understanding. 


The classroom, moreover, should have an atmosphere of friendliness 
and democracy in which those who are “different” are welcomed and 


- encouraged to participate in common undertakings. Intercultural un- 


derstanding is not likely to increase in a classroom where egoism and 
carping criticism predominate. The brotherhood of mankind must 
begin in the classroom itself. 


Success in developing intercultural understanding is, after all, pri- 
marily a problem in the teaching of attitudes. While attitudes can be 
more easily “caught” than taught by precept, the teacher can, never- 
theless, do much more than set a good example. In the first place, he 
may perform a negative but valuable service by subjecting to kindly 
yet critical analysis any evidences of cultural or national egocentrism. 
Even the youngster who refers to the United States as ““God’s country” 
may be reminded that every nation is prone to consider itself to be 
especially favored by its gods. Upon appropriate occasion the teacher 
may also explain how all cultures have made important contributions 
to the life of the world and that scientists have been unable to find 
satisfactory proof of the superiority of one race over another. 


Since ethnocentrism is based more ‘upon tradition than upon ex- 
perience, the skillful teacher may often effect a change by presenting. 
a different interpretation of a familiar situation. The story is told that 
when a group of his young British assistants were critical of the people 
of Borneo, the English rajah of Sarawek admonished them, “Remember 
that these people are not queer—they are different.” Such an inter- 
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‘pretation of national and racial differences is fundamental to the suc- 
cess of any program of teaching world citizenship. 

Perhaps the teacher can also develop a more accurate perspective 
about cultural variations by adapting the principle of the old Roman 
proverb. “de gustibus non disputandum est,” one should not dispute 
about matters of taste. While originally this principle was applied to 
discussions of food, it might well become a world philosophy, a 
weltanschaung, that would resolve many a culture conflict. 

Education for loyalty to the longtime betterment of the whole of 
humanity cannot, however, depend entirely upon attitudes and inter- 
pretations. This type of education must also be supported by the sub- 
ject matter presented in the classrooms. The world citizen needs to have 
his faith firmly based upon information and fact. His training should 
be integrated into the curriculum from nursery school to the graduate 
division of the university. 

The early elementary teacher has an especial opportunity in inter- 
cultural éducation. His course of study is usually not rigidly laid down, 
and the prejudices of his pupils are generally vague and unformulated. 
An almost ideal situation for teaching about the peoples of the earth is 
provided by the various “units” and centers of interest, especially when 
these deal with the children and the family life of other lands. For ex- 
ample, the interest of the American people today in the affairs of Hol- 
land is partly a by-product of thousands of elementary school projects 
portraying the life of the little Dutch girl and boy. Similarly, a wind- 
mill reminds most American adults of Holland, although windmills 
are frequently found in other regions. Similar projects dealing with 
other cultures would doubtless have somewhat equal effects in pro- 
moting interest and understanding. 

At present, however, many projects about other lands are presented 
primarily as a teaching device, as a plan for getting restless boys and 
girls to read, write, and participate in activity programs. Doubtless 
they would be far more effectve if the teacher’s aims included an.at- 
tempt to promote intercultural education. 

In the upper elementary school and the junior high school, students 
begin to formulate their prejudices, whether these are based upon 
tradition or upon hasty generalization from their own experience. This 
is a crucial period for the teacher who wishes to develop a world per- 
spective among his pupils. His own interpretations of conflict situa- 
tions will be very significant, especially if they are not presented in a 
didactic manner. (The teen-age American is usually negativistic to 
preachment.) Opportunities for*guidance will occur in every class, but 
they arise more frequently in geography that is not too exclusively 
concerned with rivers and mountains, in history that deals with peoples 
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- rather than with victories in battle, in literature and social studies 
that portray the cultural resources of various lands. 

As education becomes more departmentalized in the senior high 
school the occasions for teaching cultural objectivity apparently be- 
come’ greater for the teachers of the social studies, literature, and art; 
but all teachers continue to have opportunities, often indirect, for the 
promotion of intercultural amity. If the school itself is the scene of 
culture conflict, every member of the staff may become, even if un- 
consciously, a leader for or against group co-operation. 

In colleges and universities where leaders of tomorrow are being 
trained, there is a heavy burden upon the teacher to be something 
more than an authority in one academic field. In addition to his mas- 
tery of his area of specialization he should be able to echo the words of 
the Roman poet Terence when he said, perhaps a little boastfully; 
‘Homo sum. Humani nil a me alienum puto.” I am a man and I con- 
sider nothing human is alien to me. Teachers with such an attitude 
will mix a bit of internationalism with their chemistry and human 
engineering with their mechanics. They will help prevent their stu- 
dents from identifying themselves with a narrow segment of human 
life—a practice that is the basis of most intergroup and intercultural 
conflict. Those who train the teachers of the children of the atomic age 
have an especial obligation to do their part in preventing the whole- 
sale destruction of peoples and cultures. 

It is no easy task to try to develop world citizenship and cultural 
pluralism in the midst of antagonisms and prejudices built up over 
the centuries. But there is no other way to preserve civilization in an 
era of globe circling planes and devices capable of destroying those 
peoples. No teacher should abandon hope or lose courage in doing his 
part, however small, in helping every one of his pupils to become 
like heroic Baron DeKalb “in principle a citizen of the world.” 


IT WON’T COST YOU A PENNY 


STEPHEN S. BLOOMER 


The cheapest and most readily accessible visual aids teachers have 
at their disposal is the increasing number of modern, well-designed 
schoolbooks in which the author and the publisher try to anticipate 
the visual needs of the teacher and student. A textbook is an impor- 
tant visual aid particularly adaptable to group use (without the usual 
time loss accompanying the showing of film strips, etc.) and with the 
advantage of a repeat performance whenever the teacher wishes to 
refer to material previously discussed. The schoolbook publisher 
should be willing to adapt his books to the needs of teachers and stu- 
dents, applying all the best devices used by popular magazines and 
advertising brochures. 


There are four basic uses for illustration: 


1. The use of pictures and decorations solely for the purpose of 
making the book visually attractive. 


2. The use of pictures to illustrate the general outline of the text. 

3. The use of pictures directly related to specific instances en- 
countered in the text. , 

4. The use of pictures which are based on material related to but 
not specifically mentioned in the text. 


Any of these four general classifications of illustration can be used 
effectively either singly or in combination when the author and edi- 
torial staff work in close co-operation with the artist. The old-fashioned 
schoolbook was sadly lacking in good design, planned typography, and 
useful illustration. 

There are many subjects which can be made beautifully clear by 
the illustrative photograph. Great care must be exercised by the pub- 
lisher to use the best obtainable photos, ones which will reproduce 
well and preduce the desired result in relation to the text. 

The translation of important ideas into a picture, map, chart, or 
cohesive picture story is very often accomplished more successfully 
by an artist’s drawing than by the use of photographs. 

An excellent example of the application of intelligent book design 
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would be the history text. In the past the history text was a thick 
tome with narrow margins and a large number of dull, greatly reduced 
halftone reproductions made from old engravings or oil paintings 
executed by artists who were either unskilled or ignorant of the true 
facts of the incident they attempted to portray. The maps were little 
better, sometimes worse. They were either greatly reduced, highly-de- 
tailed reproductions capable of producing eyestrain or they were not 
detailed enough to give a clear impression of the territories under 
scrutiny. Also there were the lifeless faces of men and women 
_who shaped history staring from every other page. The present day 
artist and author can avail themselves of research materials which en- 
able them to produce maps, charts, and pictures capturing the atmos- 
phere of the period being studied and depicting the famous characters 
of history in some instant of their brilliance or failure. By using a 
medium which is wholly compatible with modern methods of reproduc- 
tion in a technique palatable and easily recognizable to students, the 
effectiveness of such illustrative material is greatly increased. 


It is apparent that the transition from crude sailing ships to turbine- 
driven liners can be handled more effectively by .a competent artist 
than by a combination of old prints and modern photographs. The 
artist has the advantage of being able to produce a well-drawn and 
balanced series of pictures in a space calculated for effect and design. 
With proper direction from the author, who must have a clear under- 
standing of the educational problem, the artist can convert otherwise 
dull incidents into exciting and life-like drama, and the same treat- 
ment can be carried into maps, graphs, charts, and all the other ma- 
terials which are often a problem to the teacher and student alike. 


The ever-widening interest in the more effective use of visual aids 
is proof enough that schoolbooks have not always filled the require- 
ments demanded of them. Any graphic devices which will aid teachers 
should be incorporated in texts in a manner which will make them 
most helpful. It would be well for teachers and supervisors to take 
every opportunity to discuss their needs with authors and representa- 
tives of schoolbook publishers. In this way the textbook, always a 
prime teaching instrument, will become more valuable in meeting the 
requirements of an increasingly effective educational program. 
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FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


MILDRED L. STALNAKER 
Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 


I believe the junior college is essentially of secondary school nature, 
whether it is amputated from a university, decapitated from a col- 
lege, elongated from a high school, or newly created. Whatever is its 
label, it is composed of the last years usually associated with high 
school, and the first part of higher education. Whether it is of public or 
private support, and whether it is preparatory, terminal, democratiz- 
ing, or reorganizational in its claims, the educational design includes 
English, which the curriculum interprets according to the character of 
the institution, be it vocational or general. 

Also, at whatever level of education we may be looking, there are 
certain basic principles which we must consider in the development 
of the individual. Each person has a right to expect training that will 
preserve his heritage and instruct him in Democracy, that will help him 
to earn a living, that will enable him to make a more valuable contri- . 
bution to his community, that will help him to grow in depth of charac- 
ter, and that will guide him in his higher flights of soul development. 
It matters not that he seeks to accomplish these ends in the “great 
books” at Chicago, in an individual way at Sarah Lawrence College, in 
a functional method as employed by the armed services, in a survey 
plan as at Stephens College, or in the liberal arts set-up, which is most 
popular. Anyway, there is English! 

By English I mean that which has to do with his language, in any 
way in which he may use it. Literature is the worthwhile thoughts of 
others adequately or beautifully expressed, which for his own thinking 
can furnish a base. Communication has several angles: reading, writ- 
ing; speaking, and listening. Dean Charles M. Evans of Pueblo Junior 
College, speaking at Peabody College on the morning of August 1, 1947, 
said that every individual should be able to read at a fair rate, and to 
comprehend what he reads; he should be equipped to express himself 
on the broad areas of communication, oral and written, upon entering 
college.’ He further stated that some would profit not at all by a college 
education. This I firmly believe. We are now thinking in terms of levels 


* Charles M. Evans, “The Junior College Guidance and Personnel Programs,” 
George Peabody College. 
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of usage, some of which are much higher in polish and preparation 
than others. Each expresses itself according to the demands put upon 
it, and none can be said to be right or wrong. As I see it, communica- 
tion is expression which is clear, concise, adequate, and appropriate. 
Therefore, let the individual be prepared in the use of his language to 
meet his needs, whatever they may be, and to acquit himself in a 
satisfactory manner. Let the peoples’ college satisfy those needs, in so 
far as is possible; furthermore, let the world be a better place in which 
to live because of its existence. This training must now include the 
oral as well as the written, and the listening or the understanding 
phase, with the mechanical aids which have become a part of our way 
of life. From the early beginnings of the junior college, English has 
been one of the basic subjects, even as it has always been an essential 
part of our secondary curriculum, as it should be. 

I made an exhaustive study of a thesis on English in junior colleges, 
written in 1937, which is the subject of my next few paragraphs.” By 
this time there are changes, but it is a fair picture for comparison and 
contrast. The study included 195 public and 228 private junior. col- 
leges from different sections of the country, and furnished a repre- 
sentative survey. One hundred per cent of the public and private 
institutions offered courses in English, including work in Speech and 
Dramatics. The range in classes was broad, with but little difference 
between public and private schools. Dramatic offerings differed with 
the section of the country; California was heaviest. Survey courses in 
English Literature greatly outnumbered any other course. American 
Literature was second. Modern Literature was third, and showed a 
tendency toward our own country and time. Traditional courses in 
Composition and Rhetoric had no close second. Grammar was not listed 
as such, but was taught functionally. I was interested to note that 
semester hour offerings increased with the enrollment. There were 
significant trends toward satisfying vocational and cultural needs, from 
textbooks to a free use of the library, toward broad freedom of reading | 
under guidance, and in the direction of efficiency in other depart- 
ments through the use of English. 

These then were the significant tendencies. The chief purpose of 
Composition and Rhetoric was the development of writing and speak- 
ing, with the emphasis on writing, in 1937. Exposition was most often 
mentioned. The essay was the most popular type of reading. Informal 
recitations were preferred. In Composition alone there were efforts 
to meet social, business, and professional needs. Grammar came with 
oral and written composition, with great variety in the types of study. 


*Maude Smith, “A Study of the Present Status of English in Junior Col- 
leges,” Master’s Thesis, Peabody College, 1937. 
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In Literature the tendency was toward extensive reading, associated 
with oral and written reports. The essay and exposition had special 
attention. The use of the library was evident, with abundant oppor- 
tunities for analysis and expression of ideas, gained through reading. 
The tendencies in methods were toward activities to meet individual 
needs, to develop critical abilities, to emphasize personal conferences, 
socialized recitations, and laboratory procedure. ~ 

In the closing portion, Miss Smith quoted Dr. Doak S. Campbell, 
“There are indications that more.than mere conformity will engage 
the minds of those who direct the movement during the next few 
years.”? Further prophecy was made by Miss Smith herself that those 
older ones who were deficient would have the chance “to offset defic- 
iencies of their instruction in the grades.”’* Further she stated that 
theories were carried over into practice. 


One strong reason for junior college was quite marked in the Eng- 
lish field. This was pointed out by Leonard V. Koos, in 1925.° The over- 
lapping in the English courses of high school and of college was tragi- 
cally wasteful and deadening to interest. High school taught the history 
of English literature, and college offered a survey course in English 
literature; often these courses were not.more than a year apart in clas- 
sification. The high-school tendency in reading was toward depth, and 
the college was in the direction of broader reading with more pages 
covered. The inclusion of all secondary school English work in one in- 
stitution would eradicate waste and duplication. The texts were also 
overlapping, with high schools giving more time to biography, ex- 
tracts, general considerations, and mechanical details. The college 
books emphasized environmental influences, and writings. 


In 1931 Walter Crosby Eells saw the opportunity of. the junior col- 
lege in cultural education, which means general education as opposed 
to specialized education, with an emphasis on the humanities, classics, 
history, languages, and literature. “There is no reason why the junior 
college cannot be an additional torch-bearer of culture carrying its 
peculiarly significant light to the great masses of the American peo- 
ple ... The junior college proposes to democratize culture by diffusing 
it among the masses.° Sarah Lawrence College was founded to develop 
and to preserve this type of culture. Vassar College recognized a help- 
ful addition to higher education. Then W. W. Charters said, “The sec- 


“Doak S. Campbell, “A Longer Junior College Program,” Junior Coll 
Journal (Dec. 1934), p. 109. . os 
* Smith, op. cit., p. 222. 
oe Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College Movement (Boston, 1925), pp. 267- 

© Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College (Boston, 1931), p. 345. 
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ondary school which includes the junior college is the guardian of cul- 
ture.”’* 


Effective living calls for an ability to solve problems when they 
‘arise. The youth needs a combination of culture and vocation, habits 
and ideals of performance that will enable him intelligently and 
adequately to be at home anywhere. There will then be classical cul- 
tural courses, which are less intensive and more extensive, with less 
depth and more breadth. “Our work in Junior College is either semi- 
professional, preprofessional, or general, as fixed by the vocational 


competence and cultural competence levels the student has for his ob- 
jective.”§ 


Certainly such competence needs communication skills in connec- 
tion with his entire life and his daily contacts. Communcation entails 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. It means not only literature 
but composition, oral and written, and in conjunction with each other, 
not as separate detached units. The modern tendency is toward more 
and more oral English. Recent growth in the English field is due, in 
. part at least, to the expansion of oral English into public speaking. 
Literature, composition, oral English, and library should go hand in 
hand, according to L. R. Hiatt of Chicago University.® 


_ One’s first urgent consideration is the earning of a living, the voca- 
tional phase. The different types of junior colleges agree largely as to 
the amount of academic English offered, but there is wide variety of 
opinion regarding nonacademic work. “There is a strong tendency for 
the longer established institutions to add nonacademic courses after 
the academic eourses have been in existence for some time.”!° 


At the present time I am finding many schools offering the same 
composition and literature to its various semiprofessional courses. I 
notice others adjusting themselves to the requirements put upon their 
students. For instance, in the Little Rock Junior College, which gives 
pre-engineering work, there is a course of English for engineers, which 
is the study of writing of technical papers, letters, and reports. In the 
same school there are Journalism, Dramatics, and Speech which in- 
cludes radio work; there is English for terminal pupils, and advanced 
work for preparatory people is in the curriculum. 

- I was especially interested in the terminal education field. Various 


7W. W. Charters, “Functions of the Junior College,” N.E.A. Bulletin No. 
25 (March 1929), p. 306, quoted in W. C. Eells, The Junior College (Boston, 
1 346. 
ea °C. Ingalls, “Evaluation of Semiprofessional Courses,” Junior College 
Journal (May, 1937), VII, 480-87. 
*L. R. Hiatt, “Curricular Changes in the Junior College,” Junior College 
Jourral (October, 1930), pp. 6-11. 
*” Kells, op. cit., p. 491. 
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colleges and universities determine the field in the preparatory courses. 
These terminal classes should be removed from the college preparatory 
ones, taught by an English teacher, and organized to give contacts 
with other students and other interests. They are harder to teach than 
the cut-and-dried college entrance “old timers,” which are largely 
reading and lecture. The terminal class consists of activity projects, 
or actual doing. The course should be determined by the needs of the 
class, and not organized until the teacher sees the group, except in a 
general way. The specific content of reading, writing, skills, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes must be individualized. I know this method is 
successful in the freshman year, for I have followed it the last three 
terms; this I say modestly. Reading should be in relation to oral and 
written work, rather than structural. Build leisure-time reading habits 
in diversified reading, rather than through dissection of literature. 
Speaking should be individualized, and well organized to develop skills, 
by diagnosis and careful application. 

The testing programs should consist of comprehensive reading checks 
for content and vocabulary, an objective structural grammar test, and 
an informal theme for organization. The tests should be for the in- 
dividual class, and not for the department. Audio-visual aids give 
satisfaction in listening training, and therefore are valuable. Evalua- 
tion is necessary for the development of the student. On-the-job evalua- 
tion is invaluable.1! 

I noticed one especially interesting course on expository writing, 
which took just that phase, successful writing, and developed it in de- 
tail: selection of material, choosing the objective, making the tenta- 
tive analysis, collecting the material, making the oufline, and writ- 
ing the theme. The above included library references, note cards, foot- 
notes, and bibliography.” We do this type of thing in several places 
in Peabody, instead of in one course. 

Another interesting course which I inspected came from the Public 
Junior College, of Phoenix, Arizona.’? It made use of well-known 
current texts, magazines, and books, as well as discussions and written 
reports. I was interested to note that one source book, Language in 
Action, by Hayakawa was considered difficult by the Peabody students 
in English 419C. However, such a course, if well taught, would b 
most effective. 

Stephens College has a survey course, Integration of the Humanities, 
which aims to create appreciation. The director of the course, Louise 


““Improving Instruction in Junior College Terminal English,” Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. Workshop Bulletin, Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 8, 1941, for 
American Association of Junior Colleges. Washington, D. CAeDp: 43-45. 

ae Lelard H. Monson, “Successful Writing,” Weber College, Ogden, Utah, 

“Assignments,” English 3 and 4, Public Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Dudley, quoted Tennyson, “We needs must love the highest when we 
see it.” We must know what we are reading, to appreciate, and we .- 
tend to like what we are familiar with; taste develops. The organiza- 
tion includes: an introduction for sensitivity; background, in history, 
for knowledge of source, and the idea of the piece of literature; a 
technical analysis; and an esthetic analysis. Since the humanities in- 
clude art, literature, and music, a problem exists in securing a teacher, 
who, first of all, must have vision. 

According to our present trend of thought, we will never attain 
world peace until we come to know and to understand each other, all 
of our brothers, the world over. We must needs go deep into the roots 
of our past to appreciate the well-springs from which acting, thinking, 
and being come about. We need to have a knowledge of present cus- 
toms and literary output to follow the economic and social urges that 
mold politics. Therefore, let us have more world culture courses. I 
mean a history course upon which will be built art, music, and litera- 
ture. For some time I have been working on such a course, and my be- 
lief in it is firm. 

In conclusion, let me summarize. The junior college of today faces a 
great future as the peoples’ college. I believe its English courses must 
give a general type of literary training which will furnish each per- 
son a basis for thinking toward a better type of world citizenship and 
Christian brotherhood. I believe its composition drill must equip him 
with skills toward clear, adequate, appropriate expression in any 
number of ways, to meet his daily needs. This may be the millennium, 
but it is my creed. 
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RESULTS OF A STUDY OF THE DURATION AND 
DIVISION OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL TERM 


T. A. BANCROFT 
W. D. BAUGHMAN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


In studying the duration and division of the summer school term at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute two surveys were undertaken at the 
instigation of a faculty committee. The first survey was made by mail- 
ing copies of the questionnaire displayed below to the directors of 46 
‘summer schools in colleges and universities in the lower southeastern - 
states, distributed as indicated: Alabama 9, Florida 6, Georgia 12, Mis- 
sissippi 6, and Tennessee 13. Returns were received from 40 of the 
46 directors, distributed in the following manner: Alabama 8, Florida 5, 
Georgia 10, Mississippi 5, and Tennessee 12. Four of the 40 directors 
returning questionnaires reported no summer schools. By type of col- 
lege or university the returns were distributed as follows: teachers 
colleges 8, state universities 5, state colleges for women 4, agricultural 
and mechanical colleges 3, denominational colleges 12, and privately 
endowed colleges and universities 8. 

The answers of the 40 summer school directors are enumerated be- 
low: 


Question 1. Does your school operate on a single term? . 


Answers: 
12—yes 
24—no 
If so, how many weeks? 


Answers: 
1—six weeks term 
1—eight weeks term 
2—ten weeks term 
2—eleven weeks term 
6—twelve weeks term 


Question 2. Does it operate on two terms? 


Answers: 
24—-yes 
12—no 
6—both single and double terms 
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Question 3. Does it operate with some courses given for a full summer and 
some for two terms? 


Answers: 
24—-yes 
12—no 
If so, in general what curricula are given on a half-term basis? 
Answers: 


6—First semester courses of regular session are offered the first term 
of the summer session, while second semester regular session 
courses are offered the second term of the summer session; thus a 
subject running two semesters in regular session may be com- 
pleted in the summer session (with lengthened periods, 5 days a 
week in summer session instead of 3 as in regular session). 

9—Courses which primarily meet teacher needs 

1—Two hour credit courses 

1—Adult education 

2—Chemistry, algebra, trigonometry, mechanical drawing, analytic 
geometry, physics, accounting, zoology, agriculture. 

1—At the desire of the departments and professors offering the courses 

2—Nearly all courses. A few have been set up to run on the regular 
quarterly basis just to see how it would work 

1—We do not operate a summer school; however, many of our girls 
who go to other schools in the summer would like to be able to 
register for six-weeks courses. 

I—Many courses continue through both terms, but students register 
twice. 


Question 4. Is your present arrangement satisfactory? 


Answers: 
28—satisfactory 
8—unsatisfactory 


Question 5. Do you contemplate changing it for next summer? 


Answers: 
5—yes 
25—no 
6—undecided 
If so, how do you expect it to operate? 


(Yes) Answers: 
l—a nine-weeks single term 
2—may return to pre-war plan of two six-weeks terms 
1—in a period of transition, problem under consideration 
1l—give fewer six-weeks courses 


(Undecided) Answers: 
2—do not know, trend toward a full, unbroken quarter except for 
education 
1—may need to add a few more six-weeks courses 
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1—possibly operate with some courses given a full summer and 
some two terms, but would prefer single term 
1—few less twelve-weeks courses 


Question 6. Would you like to receive a copy of our results? 


Answers: 
37—yes 
0—no 
CONCLUSIONS 

The duration and division of the summer school term is an impor- 

tant and timely problem to summer school directors. This is borne 
out by a return of 40 questionnaires out of 46 mailed and the answers 
to question 6. 
The answers to questions 1 and 2 show that twice as many summer 
schools, of the 36 returning questionnaires, operate on a two-term 
basis, while 6 operate both single and double terms. It is of interest to 
note that 24 of the 36 also operate with some courses given for a full 
summer and some for two terms. Nine out of these 24 offer half-term 
courses in order primarily to meet teacher needs, while 6 do so in 
order that a subject running two semesters in regular session oy be 
completed in the summer session. 

Although only 8 out of the 36 state that their présent arrangement 
is unsatisfactory, 5 state a definite change for next summer, while 6 
others are undecided. 

There is no general agreement among summer school rectors as to 
a best plan of division and duration of the suramer school. There are 
indications in the replies, however, that the accelerated war program 
and the government’s college educational program for veterans has 
caused a trend towards a full summer quarter of 11 or 12 weeks, while 
the in-service teacher training needs have set up a counter trend to- 
wards a two-term summer school. The two-term summer school would 
allow a regularly employed teacher to attend, say, a six-weeks sum- 
mer school term and also have a six-weeks vacation for recreation and 
travel. It seems that these two counteracting trends have resulted in a 
compromise, i.e., 24 of the directors report some courses given for a 
full summer oa some for two terms. 


. 


STUDENT OPINION POLL 

The second survey was a student opinion poll. The purpose of the 
poll was to obtain student preference as to the duration and division of 
the summer school term, i.e., whether to operate the full term as a 
single term, which is the present practice at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, or to separate it into two half terms as practiced prior to World 
War II. Rolls were obtained from the ten schools of the college: Agri- 
culture, Architecture, Chemistry, Education, Engineering, Home Eco- 
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nomics, Pharmacy, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine, and 
the Graduate School. An attempt was made to obtain a representative 
sample by drawing at random a number of names from each school roll 
in proportion to the size of the enrollment. 

A pilot exploratory sample, obtained by telephone calls, indicated 
that a number of students were not familiar with the pre-war arrange- 
ment at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Double post cards were then 
mailed to about 100 students. A side of one card contained the follow- 
ing: 

DEAR 
You have meen selected as one person in a sample of student 
opinion. A faculty committee is studying the summer school term, 
that is, whether to operate the full term as a single term, which 
is the present practice, or to separate it into two half-terms. In the 
two half-term arrangement a student would complete any course in 
one term by attending class twice as long per day as in the full- 
term arrangement. The two-term arrangement would make it 
possible for a student to attend only one summer term if so de- 
sired. Please answer the question on the attached card and return 

- as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


Sixty-three cards were returned. The question and answers are 
shown below: 


Question: Would you prefer to have two six weeks summer school 
terms instead of the present full summer term? 


Answers: 30—yes 
33—no 


CONCLUSIONS 


If our sample were truly representative, i.e., if students who do not 
answer questionnaires are no different from students who do in regard 
to summer school preference, then our sample estimates of about 
48 per cent, yes, and 52 per cent, no, are unbiased estimates of similar 
student body percentages. However, these percentages are so close to- 
gether that, even assuming a representative sample, we have no statis- 
tical evidence of a significant difference. In other words, the difference 
in the two sample percentages may be due to sampling variation. 

It should be noted that this student opinion sample was drawn from 
students who had actually selected a summer school organized on a 
full term basis, i.e., had in effect already made a choice of a type of 
summer school organization. In this respect the results would appear 
to be biased in the direction of a choice of a full-term summer school. 
A student opinion poll conducted probably at the end of the Spring 
Quarter should be free of this bias. 
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ARE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL THE 
MOST DESIRABLE PREPARATION FOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE? 


WILLIAM HUTCHINSON VAUGHAN 
Registrar, George Peabody College for Teachers 


A majority of American colleges today require a minimum of fifteen 
“academic” units for admission. Academic units are defined as English, 
Mathematics, Science, Social Science, and Languages. It is to be noticed 
that such subjects as Home Economics, Agriculture, Art, Music, Phys- 
ical Education, Industrial Arts, and Commercial subjects are not ac- 
cepted as academic units, and by this definition are held to be un- 
desirable as preparation for college. Is there any justification for such 
a philosophy? This question assumes greater significance when it is 
remembered that a majority of high-school and college students are 
affected by it. 


Is there any evidence to help answer this question? Let us turn to 
some studies that have: been made in an effort to answer this question. 


Perhaps the most ambitious study in this field was made under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education Association, by Chamberlain 
and others, entitled Did They Succeed in College? This is a part of the 
Eight-Year Study in which nearly three thousand students from prog- 
ressive and conservative high schools were traced through both high 
schools and college. These students were admitted to all types of col- 
leges and universities. The final summary of the study may be sum- 
med up in the following: 


“According to the commonly used criteria of success in college, including grades 
and scholastic honors and participation and success in extra-curricular activ- 
ities, the progressive school graduates come out “a little ahead” of a com- 
parison group composed of traditionally trained students of closely similar 
scholastic aptitude and social and economic background.”* 


Gladfelter studied the records of college freshmen at Temple Univer- 
sity admitted from Philadelphia high school in 1936. He found that 
the four-year average of high-school grades was a more accurate 


*Chamberlain, Dean; Chamberlain, Enid; Draught, Neal; and Scott, Wil- 


liam; Did They Succeed in College? pp XX- XXI, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1942. 
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prediction of success in college than grades in particular subjects or 
groups of subjects. He ran the following correlations: 2 


Four-year high-school average with freshman year average .....1...... .68 
Four-year high-school average in English with college English .......... 59 
High-school modern languages with freshman-year modern languages .... .48 


First-year high-school Algebra and Geometry with college Mathematics .. .36 
Two years of high-school Algebra and Geometry with college Mathematics .50 


High-school Trigonometry with college LEIS ONOMetivaen sy ye eta ne ae 2D 
High-school Social Science with college European History .............. 66 
Higo=senoo! ‘Science with college Zoology .).00.2. 0.000... eee 38 
High-school Science with college Biology .°.... 0.2... .06. 0. ueccbevuvaee 48 
High=scuoo) Science with, college Chemistry. ..2..<...<0hlece cbs on lan din 65 


Harl R. Douglas studied the records made by 1,196 high-school grad- 
uates in the University of Oregon in 1931. His findings follow:? 


Grades on all high-school subjects with average grades made in college .. .56 
Grades made in Science with college average ....... 002.500.0000 5000000 04 
Grades in high-school English with college average ...................... 49 
Grades in high-school foreign languages with college average ............ 46 
Grades in high-school Mathematics with average in college .............. 44 
Grades in high-school vocational subjects and college grades ............ 230 


Douglas concluded that the number of units taken in any one subject- 
matter field in high school does not furnish a satisfactory basis for 
predicting college success. 

Segal and Proffitt found the highest correlation between averages 
of high-school grades and averages of college grades.* 

Yates worked out a dissertation at the University of Kentucky on 
The Type of High-School Curriculum Which Gives the Best Prepara- 
tion for College. The study included 706 students. They were paired 
on the basis of intelligence. The high-school preparation was classified 
as (1) General, (2) Classical, (8) Scientific, (4) Vocational. He found 
no “significant difference” between the college. grades of students of 
equal intelligence regardless of curriculum studied. 

Reeves and Russell of the University of Chicago began a series of 
studies in 1929 on Admission and Retention of University Students. 
There were some fifty projects included in the studies. One of their 
conclusions is that the matter of subjects pursued in high school has 


> Gladefelter, Millard E., “The Value of Several Criteria in Predicting Col- 
lege Success,” Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
Vol. XI, No. 3, pp. 187-195. 

* Douglas, Harl R., “The Relation of High School Preparation and Certain 
Other Factors to Academic Success at the University of Oregon,” University 
of Oregon Publications, Education Series, Vol. III, No. 1, 1931. 

“Segal, David E. and Proffitt, Maris M., ‘Some Factors in the Adjustment of 
College Students,” U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 12, 1937, pp 15-32 
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no relation to success in college work when account is taken of the 
native ability of students, and that it is unnecessary and unwise to 
favor certain high-school students because they have had certain high- 
school subjects. : 

Bolenbaugh and Proctor made a study on Relation of the Subjects 
Taken in High School to Success in College.® They selected 605 men 
enrolled at Stanford University in the classes of 1921 and 1922. One 
hundred and eleven were classified as vocational students in high 
school and four hundred and ninety were classified as academic stu- 
dents. Each group possessed good high-school scholarship and each 
rated above fifty on the Thorndyke Intelligence test. Thus they were 
comparable to a degree in general ability. The investigators found that 
high-school boys with from 15-50 per cent vocational credit did better 
work in college than those with strictly academic training. 

Froelich in “Academic Prediction at the University of Wisconsin”® 
cites a particular study of 1,604 entering freshmen, and concludes there 
is no significant difference in the types of courses studied in high 
school. 

These are_samples of studies made in this field. To date we have 
found no study that supports the thesis that so called “Academic” sub- 
jects constitutes a “significantly” better preparation for entrance to 
college than the non-academic subjects. 

There is a trend in American colleges today away from the require- 
ment of fifteen academic units. Tomlinson studied trends in entrance 
requirements in 318 colleges. He compared the admission require- 
ments for these colleges in 1932 and 1944. He found 42 per cent had 
made no change in requirements during those years. Forty per cent 
had become more liberal in admission requirements while 18 per cent 
were less liberal. He also found that the number requiring foreign 
language dropped from 189 in 1932 to 130 in 1944.7 

Benjamin Fine reports that in 1945 fifty-eight per cent required 
algebra for admission while 70 per cent required it in 1925. Forty-five 
per cent required geometry in 1945 and 60 per cent in 1925.8 

Many of the midwestern State Universities and State Colleges will 
accept graduates of accredited high schools regardless of the subject 
matter studied. University of Indiana, Ball State College, Ohio State 


* Bolenbaugh, Lawrence and Proctor, W. M., “Relation of the Subjects Taken 
in High School to Success in College,” Journal of Educational Research, XV, 
(Feb. 1927), 87 ff. 

*Froelilclhl, G. J., “Academic Prediction at the University of Wisconsin,” 
Journal American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 17: 65-76, Oct., 1941. 

“Tomlinson, Lawrence E.. “College Entrance Requirements,” Educational 
Studies, Portland, Oregon, p 39. 

* Fine, Benjamin, Admission to American Colleges, Harpers, 1946, p 30. 
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University, University of Minnesota, and Iowa State are notable ex- 
amples of this policy. 


Mount Mercy College requires “a competence in the use of the Eng- 
lish language” as the only specific subject matter required for ad- 
mission. 

Wellesley requires: English—4 units; Algebra—1l unit; ‘Modern 
Languages—2 units; Latin or Greek—3 units. However, they -will ac- 
cept graduates of high schools which do not have such a curriculum.’ 

Ohio Wesleyan requires no set program of admission for those in 
the upper half of the graduating class.1! | 


Antioch College requires no set program of high-school subjects for 
admission. They recommend: (1) Ability to read, write, and speak 
English well; (2) They suggest a good foundation in Mathéematies, in- 
cluding algebra and geometry; (3) A general knowledge of History, 
including United States History, is suggested; (4) They suggest ele- 
mentary knowledge of some science, and (5) one or more foreign 
languages advised but not required. The sixth suggestion is unique. 
It specifies that typing is considered so valuable that students should 
have mastered the skill before coming to college.!” 

_ Wooster requires eight units as follows: English—3; Algebra—l; 
Geometry—1; History—2; Science—1.¥°_, 
Radcliffe requires graduation from high school with three units in 
English. They use a scholastic aptitude test and eliminate those with 

an aptitude of D or lower.** : 

Wayne University requires three units in English of all erjdent: with 
an additional requirement of Mathematics and Sciences for See 
students.1® iia 

Yale reports “The Board of Admissions is ready to dunider an ap- 
plicant whose preparation has not followed the normal pattern, pro- 
vided that his record gives evidence of ability to do Eee ‘work and 
provided he is recommended by his school.!° Si 

There -were no teachers colleges included in the list of schools studied 
by Dr. Fine. .In the belief that a knowledge of the practices in the 
teachers colleges is eaperint if we would oom a better snderetanavig 





*Ibid, p 52 
1° Ibid, p 50 =~ 
—-'Thid; p 33 es Heh 
 Thid, p 34 eo eae eee ee 
“Ibid, p 34._ con vce ease 7. THR ie Me Ome Ie A ay 
2 Ibid, p48. = bei he ee pace tes Aiswed emeeaom viele 
: * Thid, p38 - CR ee ty ee ee he aes eee 
ibe poaas 1s ete ee ane. guotenniy oe 
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states was selected for a brief survey of admission requirements as 
given in their latest catalogs. These twenty colleges are: 


. Arizona State College at Flagstaff, Arizona 
. Arkansas State Teachers College at Conway, Arkansas 
. Ball State Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana 
. Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, Colorado 
. East Carolina Teachers College at Greenville, North Carolina 
. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, at Richmond, Kentucky 
. East Tennessee State College at Johnson City, Tennessee 
. Fresno State College at Fresno, California 
9. George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee 
10. Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas 
11. Nebraska State Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska 
12. New Mexico State Teachers College at Silver City, New Mexico 
13. North Texas State Teachers College at Denton, Texas 
14. Oswego State Teachers College at Oswego, New York 
15. Patterson State Teachers College at Patterson, New Jersey 
16. Southeast Missouri State College at Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
17. State Teachers College at Florenee, Alabama 
18. Western Illinois State Teachers College at Macomb, Illinois 
19. Western Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo, Michigan 
20. Western Washington College of Education at Bellingham, Washington 


aonNnNauowrh WhH re 


Ball State Teachers College, Colorado State College of Education, 
East Tennessee State College, Kansas State Teachers College, New 
Mexico State Teachers College, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Western Washington College of Education all admit grad- 
uates of approved high schools without regard to subjects studied in 
high school. Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College requires three 
units in English in the high-school units presented for admission. Three 
schools, namely, Arkansas State Teachers College, Arizona State Col- 
lege, and Southeast Missouri specify that at least six academic units 
must. be among the subjects offered for college entrance. North Texas 
State Teachers College requires seven academic units for admission 
to college. Kearney, Nebraska, and Oswego, New York, require eight 
academic units and Fresno State College and George Peabody College 
for Teachers specify ten academic units for entrance. Patterson, New 
Jersey, and Florence, Alabama, each require twelve academic units 
for admission, while East Carolina will permit only three non-academic 
units of the sixteen presented for entrance. 


These facts re-enforce the data presented by Dr. Benjamin Fine. — 
The teachers colleges are shifting admission trends along with the 
liberal arts colleges. The trend is definitely in the direction of an ad- 
mission program based on something other than academic units. Dr. 
Fine recommends, “Instead of asking for 15 units, most:of them in 
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academic fields, the colleges should develop a flexible program and ac- 
a cept high-school graduates regardless of the pattern of courses taken.” 


The pattern of college admissions is changing. Each college should 
examine carefully its admission program. Not every college should 
seek the same type of student; neither should all colleges use the same 
techniques in admitting students. If the requirement that places a 
premium on academic subjects is working a hardship on high schools 
and if there is no proved advantage to the college student who has fol- 
lowed the academic route, then the requirement should be either modi- 
fied or changed completely. 
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GUIDANCE FOR DEVELOPING CHARACTER 


MRS. MYRTLE JOHNSON 
Burton School, Davidson County, Tennessee 


The guidance of children toward a high standard of character attain- 
ment is of great concern among teachers and parents of today. Hon- 
esty, truthfulness, sharing with others, and fairness in work and play 
are still desirable traits but just how they may be developed is indeed 
a worthy problem to be solved. It is only reasonable to think that they, 
_ like other processes of development,:come from the right habits of 
thinking and acting established in the early years of the child’s life. 
This being true how would you like for your ten -year-old boy or girl to 
react to the following suggestions: 


1. If asked by a playmate to stay away from school some warm 
spring day to go fishing. 
Parents and teachers know that such a temptation as fishing on a 
warm spring day contrasted to the routine of the classroom is 
hard for the boy to turn down. His problem is in seeing duty be- 
fore pleasure, and which he cannot see at first through his childish 
eyes. He needs the help of one older who knows from experience 
the benefits that come from duty first, then pleasure. 


2. If asked to go to the corner drug store on Sunday morning to buy 
ice cream sodas with money given for Sunday School. 
Of course ice cream sodas taste just as good on Sunday morning 
as any other time ang the full meaning of “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive” comes only after years of giving. The youth 
has had his few years in the experience of receiving so he is ready 
to learn the art of giving. 


3. If asked to go to some other place when supposed to be at a certain 
designated place. 
When children have been granted permission to be at a certain 
place they very often interpret that time as theirs which is open 
for anything they would like to substitute. They mature instantly 
and want to try their initiative but never think of any inconven- 
ience or danger their plans might cause. They have forgotten their 
original purpose for, which the permission: was given bit: they will 
not be able to recall it without help from a matured ee 
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4. If asked to own to facts known when questioned concerning hap- 
penings of vandalism in the’ community. 
Tale bearers and tattlers have not gained any more popularity in 
the 20th century than 19th but the procedure of getting informa- 
tion to solve vandalism is still dependent upon eye witnesses and 
others who know facts. A youth doesn’t realize the value of com- 
munity property but he can have it presented to him so that he 
may begin to learn that he needs to protect it from destruction. 

o. If asked to resort to unfair play in competitive sports and games. 
Knowing the rules of a game is a prerequisite for fair play but 
sometimes the desire to win is so strong that the glory of fair play 
is overshadowed. The spectators give the applause and if the 
louder applause follows fair play then the boys and girls will 
strive for it hoping to gain the victory as well. 
After all, standards of character are set and approved by the adults 
of each generation and the boys and girls will respect their values 


according to the worth placed upon them by the mature genera- 
tion. 
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THE ATOM AND THE EDUCATOR 


A. M. HOLLADAY 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Trends in human thinking, like the changing of the moon, and like 
most occurrences in nature, seem to run in cycles. What we dogmatical- 
ly defend today we may vigorously repudiate tomorrow. It seems that 
the only constant factor in our behavior and environment is change 
itself. This may be either good or bad, our individual judgment usually 
depending upon whether we are affected favorably or adversely by a - 
given change. : 

Two years ago we hailed the atomic bomb as the pinnacle of scienti- 
fic achievement ,and as the finisher of the greatest of wars, with victory 
for “the right.” We witnessed an unprecedented rush of people from 
all walks of life to the conclusion that atomic energy was to offer us 
suddenly a cure for all our ills and a promise of a Utopian existence. 
Some people even hesitated to buy ordinary cars and furnaces in the 
hope that soon a super-model would operate on atomic energy derived 
from a few drops of water or from a few grains of sand. Even some 
scientists took the opportunity to ride to-fame on the coat tail of the 
atom, and to boost it, although their contribution to atomic science was 
remote indeed. 

About a year after all this initial excitement about atomic energy 
many people began to develop a feeling of distaste for anything atomic. 
Speakers found audiences a little bored at hearing so much about 
- “nuclear fission,” “Bikini tests,” et cetera. The radio, newspapers, and 
magazines were asked to give some less spectacular news so that the 
nerves might lower to a normal pitch. After all, atomic energy was 
about to be recognized as a lion in sheep’s clothing. It was causing the 
United Nations one of its biggest headaches, and was giving the in- 
ternational politicians a wonderful opportunity to kick around this 
new football. It was being recognized as a possible source of great 
destruction—even obliteration—should another war occur. In short, 
not only were its great promises not being fulfilled, but its terror was 
becoming more apparent. This double-barreled realization was be- 
ginning to make some people doubt the wisdom of our ever having 
made atomic energy available. 

A moving pendulum has two extremes in its arc of swing. So do 
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the hopes and thoughts of man. Somewhere between lies the truth for 
which the honest seek. During recent months we have begun an ap- 
proach to a sane evaluation of the meaning of atomic energy in modern 
civilization. This statement does not intend to convey the idea that 
the nations, or even scientific groups, are agreed on what means should 
be used to control the use of atomic energy, nor even as to whether 
an attempt should be made to control it. But rather it means that we 
are beginning to understand that we cannot permanently ignore com- 
ing to grips with a major problem. Some simple yet basic conclusions 
concerning atomic energy are beginning to crystallize. 

1. From a scientific viewpoint atomic energy offers an outstanding 
example of what man can do in directing the forces of nature if he 
puts himself to the task. It represents the pinnacle in scientific research 
not only in magnitude but also in the successful co-operation of so 
many specialists from so many different fields in a program carried 
out in a premeditated and calculated manner. It is at once frightening 
and consoling to contemplate the possibility of carrying out other 
scientific researches on a larger scale but in a similar manner. 

2. The benefits derived from the application of scientific genius may 
be great indeed, or the suffering may be unimaginable, depending upon 
the use made of the discoveries. This truth has been known previously, 
for example in the use of nitroglycerin, but its full meaning has 
never before been made clearer to us. 

3. For the first time in human history there exists the possibility that 
the total destruction of humanity can occur. A Hitlerian maniac armed 
with atomic weapons could quite conceivably end our civilization even 
if he knew it would end himself. The corollary to this truth, therefore, 
is that for the first time in history nations are faced with the necessity 
of scrapping their laissez faire policies, and co-operating to the extent 
that the use of atomic weapons is made impossible. Another way of 
saying this is that international politics of the historical variety must 
yield to international law, at least partially made and enforced by a 
group which made the law necessary—namely, the scientists. The 
politician must give way to the scientist, or chaos is certain. This is not 
to say that the scientist can guarantee escape from chaos, but that his- 
tory makes it abundantly clear that the vagaries of political maneuver- 
ing have no place in a world in which atomic energy can be released 
indiscriminately. There is no known defense against an atomic bomb 
except to prevent its transportation. 

4. In order that a degree of co-operation may be developed among 
nations which will insure all against the misuse of atomic weapons 
and other deadly weapons that are, and may be, developed, the peoples 
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of the world must be educated to the need for co-operation, and how it 
may be achieved. It.is unthinkable that we shall base the plea for co- 
operation solely on the negative proposition that human instinct for 
self-préservation demands it, when we could more forcefully offer the 
positive argument that the blessings of atomic energy can be had with- 
out its curses, if we so will it. 

The burden of this article is to expand the ideas just expressed. World 
educators representing all fields of specialization are faced with the 
responsibility of re-orienting their thinking in terms of our planet as a 
unit rather than in terms of an earth neatly divided into nations. Per- 
haps few groups have been so little conscious of differences in national 
and race groups and ideologies as have the scientists. Consequently, 
they are made doubly responsible in the task of education. They must 
teach the technical aspects of the atom, and they must use their objec- 
tivity in helping to direct atomic energy into beneficial uses for man- 
kind. For the first time the scientist is forced to look beyond the walls 
of his laboratory and to wonder seriously if his work will prove a 
curse or a blessing. 

Let us look into some aspects of atomic energy which we believe the 
scientist would have the educator in general consider. 


Q. What is an atom, anyway? 

A. The atom is a very small space—a billionth the size of a pinhead— 
having even a tinier core, or nucleus, encircled by halos of energy 
caused by fast-moving electrons. These electrons are bits of electri- 
city, and vary in number from one to one-hundred in different atoms. 
They revolve about the nucleus in a manner similar to the planets 
going around the sun in the orbits, except much faster. Hence, the 
atom is thought to resemble a minute solar system. 

To get a picture of a typical atom, if a pinhead were placed in the 
center of the Peabody Quadrangle to represent the nucleus of the 
atom, the electrons would be golf balls in orbits half a mile or more 
in radius! Hydrogen, the simplest atom, would have only one golf ball, 
while uranium, not quite the most complex, would have ninety-two 
golf balls at varying distances. 


Q. How many kinds of atoms are there? 

A. At present nearly 500 kinds are known, although only 96 elements 
(iron, gold, uranium, oxygen, etc.) are known. 

Q. What is atomic energy? 


A. It is energy (heat, light, etc.) obtained by changing the atom in 
some way. The atom may be changed either on its surface or at its 
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heart, or:at both places. Ordinary burning illustrates the superficial, 
surface changes that occur in atoms. The energy released is relatively 
very small. But changing the nucleus of an atom, literally breaking its 
heart, releases enormous amounts of energy bound up in the nucleus. 
This may be done by hitting the nucleus with various tiny particles, 
projected from other atoms, or shot from atom-smashing machines. 
This energy is correctly called ‘nuclear energy,” and is commonly 
called “atomic energy.” Splitting the nucleus is called “atomic fission” 
or “nuclear fission.” When the atom splits, smaller atoms are formed 
from the fragments, but some of the matter is converted into energy. 

This energy first escapes in the form of deadly rays which may be 
used to destroy cancerous tissue. They are eventually absorbed by 
surrounding material and changed into heat. This sudden release of 
heat in the atomic bomb causes the air to expand very fast, and to 
create a great force, or tidal wave, in the air. An explosion under 
water, which is less elastic than air, gives even a greater concentration 
of force and destruction. 


To contrast further the quantities derived from “surface burning” and 
“heart burning” of atoms in a pound of coal, ordinary burning releases 
enough energy to give one propeller on the Queen Mary a good kick, 
while complete “heart burning” would drive the ship several times 
around the world. ; 


Q. Can atomic energy be secured from all kinds of atoms? 

A. Theoretically, yes. Atoms of all elements have been split, in 
fact many of them split naturally. Much difference exists in the ease 
with which atoms may be split. For example, uranium, 235, radium, 
and other atoms split spontaneously, while other atoms, like iron, 
aluminum, and nitrogen, are quite stable and split only with difficulty. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that there are so many stable atoms in the 
world! It is also fortunate that some materials burn easily, while 
cthers burn hardly at all. 

Some of these atoms give off particles, when they split, which in 
turn cause other atoms to split. This enables continuous splitting to be 
carried on which is known as a “chain reaction.” For example, rela- 
tively stable uranium—238, which is rather plentiful, can be made to 
split by mixing some uranium—235 with it. 


Q. Is atomic energy something new? 

A. No. It has been produced from both the surface and nucleus of 
the atom for ages. We have recognized the surface energy as burn- 
ing, giving off heat and light, but only during the last fifty years have 
we become aware of the nuclear energy present. For all these countless 
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centuries man in his ignorance has assumed that the sun gave forth 
its energy by ordinary combustion, yet he could not account for the 
fact that it seemed to burn eternally. He did not know that all of our 
petroleum and coal reserves, and all other forms of fuels, owe their 
power in the long run to nuclear fission occurring on the sun over 
ninety million miles away! How few motorists know that this is the 
power that they enjoy! How the human family, struggling with its 
burdens for ages, has needed the power inherent in the very atoms. of 
the burdens, much as a person thirsts while floating on a crystal-clear 
stream! The thoughtful scientist is ever intrigued with the idea that 
somewhere, somehow hidden within his reach is a secret of nature 
which, if revealed, would be of inestimable value to humanity. 


The first proof that energy could be derived from the splitting of 
atoms came about fifty years ago when it was found that radium cons- 
tantly gave off heat and light, and other rays, yet diminished very 
little in size. Then Einstein told us mathematically that energy could 
be obtained by destroying matter. However, radium and the other 
elements that would split naturally were scarce, fortunate for our 
health. In the 1930’s scientists began to build machines which force 
otherwise stable atoms to split. Only in the respect that atomic energy 
can now be obtained from new sources can it be considered “new.” 


The atom (Greek, “a,” not, and “tom,” divisible) should now be 
rechristened Tom! 


Q. If atomic energy is so old, then why all the excitement about it? 


A. Its nature and importance are just now being understood for the 
first time. Waterfalls were once only objects of beauty and awe. Now 
they mean electric power with its attendant blessings also. We once 
threw away cottonseed; now we make shortenings, oils, oleomargarine, 
plastics, and many other products from it, so that we consider it almost 
as important as the cotton fiber. We once thought that coal tar was use- 
less; yet today thousands of compounds, including perfumes, flavors, 
textiles, dyes, and drugs are obtained from this “useless” stuff. And so 
it goes with materials all around us. Nothing is unimportant. For only 
as we gather facts about a person or a thing can we begin to assess the 
value thereof. This value often is not apparent until similar assess- 
ments have been made on other persons or things, and useful correla- 
tions are made. This is why research is so necessary, although often 
costly. We are now able to see the value in atomic energy because we 
know its value in treating cancer and related diseases; in providing man 
with energy at a time when he began to visualize a shortage of fuels; 
and in enabling more efficient research to be done on the ultimate 
structure of matter. 
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2. It brought a dramatic end to the greatest of all wars. Any scientific 
development—to be imaginative, let us say a method of causing floods 
to descend suddenly on the enemy—which would have abruptly ended 
the war, as did atomic energy, would have received great acclaim. But 
to be told that a piece of material no larger than a football, and car- 
ried by one airplane, had the destructive capacity of 20,000 tons of 
TNT, and could obliterate a city, climaxed a period of popular belief 
that man had barely begun to explore the world of science. In short, the 
speed with which atomic energy had been developed had exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations of the scientist of the 1930’s, and had al- 
most challenged the imagination of the pseudo-scientists who had writ- 
ten so many lurid stories on this subject in the pulp magazines. 


3. It assured man of limitless quantities of energy for the first time. 
This may not seem important at first glance. Do we not have large 
reserves of petroleum and gas, enough coal to last 3,000 years, not to 
mention untold amounts of shale and cellulose, and the possibility of 
solar energy itself being captured? All of this is true, but our future de- 
mands for energy may greatly exceed our present demands, so that our 
reserves may dwindle even if new deposits are found. Outside atomic 
energy, our only hope would then be to utilize more efficiently the 
energy from the sun. It is quite probable that a perfected technology 
in atomic energy will not only make available limitless quantities of 
energy, but that eventually it will be able to compete with energy 
from other sources in convenience. Even now, in crude Year III of 
the Atomic Age, it is possible to produce electricity or heat from 
atomic energy almost as cheaply as from coal. Hence, areas isolated 
from hydroelectric and othe? power can now become equal with respect 
-to energy. We hope that the atoms will not strike! And we trust that 
efficient methods for overcoming hazards due to radioactivity will be 
perfected. ' 
It is time to become joyously excited when we discover that we can 
“now enjoy the whole apple whereas we have been only wise enough in 
the past to utilize the stem. Human labor can be greatly eased (which 
we assume is good, despite arguments heard to the contrary). In the 
United States the per capita annual consumption of electricity is 1,600 
kilowatt hours, which is roughly equivalent to giving each person in 
this country two servants working 24 hours per day! The power age? 
Yes, but what will the super-power age be like? What to do with our 
leisure? 
4. It offers new possibilities for further developments. To the 
scientist at least this is the most exciting aspect of atomic energy. 
These new possibilities include medical research, some of which has 
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already been fruitful; new engines and modes of travel, perhaps into 
space; new techniques in scientific research—just how, for example, 
does nature build a leaf? How is the atom tied together, now that it is 
broken apart? What can be done about cancer? What is life? What 
causes mutations? 

5. It brings new challenges to the human family. These challenges, 
some of which have been indicated, may be pleasant or odious, easy 
or difficult in meeting. Certainly the scientist is eager to see what can 
be done with our newest phenomenon. To him are opened great wide 
avenues of research for the good of mankind—he hopes. To him here is 
a promise of a golden age which man can enjoy. He sees at last a 
definite possibility of building a new physical world: of taking the 
load from the shoulders of the trudging Chinaman, and giving him, too, 
electrical servants to reduce his burdens, to take the plodding English- 
man from the unproductive mines; to remove the smoke and filth from 
our cities; to change our deserts into fields of waving grain, and yet to 
hold back the surging flood; to build peaceful empires in South Amer- 
ica, India, and Australia, where great resources le dormant at the feet 
of the people who need them developed. The birth of the atomic era 
can mark a new Renaissance in human history—a new call to our 
faith in the education and knowledge which can make this era pos- 
sible. And we now stand only at the threshold of what can ke the most 
glorious period in human history. 


Yet at this threshold we falter. Human vision, blinded by fear, greed, 
and jealousy, cannot penetrate beyond the present. We hear the 
prophets of doom and disaster tell us that at last the deviltries of man’s 
scientific genius have ensnared him beyond extrication. Conveniently 
forgetting that science is the search for truth, and even while enjoying 
its blessings, these “prophets” will not stay for an answer. They will 
not wait to hear that the scientist can work only with the materials 
God has given him, and that he often makes unexpected discoveries 
the uses of which are unpredictable. If others distort the use of the’ 
discovery, then why blame the discoverer? If the discoverer be cen- 
sured, then why not the Maker? Must we blame the driver or the car 
that a wreck occurred? Must the scientist use his genius for discovery, 
and be forced to police the use thereof? If so, will the politician be 
willing to yield his power? And must we forego the blessings of science 
in order to avoid its alleged curses? 

We hear so much about the “curses of science,” which is just about 
- as logical as saying that fire is bad on a bitter-cold day because a 
fiendish arson has misused it on a neighbor’s house. Or to say that 
chlorine—a chemical of a thousand uses—should no longer be manu- 
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factured for purifying our water lest its use in warfare be repeated. 
Let’s be consistent. We cannot have our cake and eat it too. If we are 
going to blame science itself for the evils others give to it, then let us 
be willing to give up our aspirin, our shiny cars, our nylons, and 
countless other blessings it brings. 

The challenge to the human family is urgent. It is not in terms of 
physical force that it will be answered. We are told that thorium, more 
plentiful than uranium, is now being used to produce atomic energy. 
Moreover, other common materials will submit sooner or later to 
fission. Not only that, but there are indications that the very process 
which gives atomic energy can be used to produces materials to be 
used for more energy. In other words, fissionable materials will be 
accumulative. Not only is this probable, but it is likely that the per- 
centage conversion of matter into energy—0.1 per cent in the bombs— 
may be vastly increased. With all of these developments, the challenge 
to the human family comes in the question whether the spiritual and 
social sides of our existence can be strengthened so as to make the 
misuse of our destructive powers impossible. We cannot meet this 
challenge so well by suppressing what might be used as evil, but 
rather by overcoming even the possibilities of evil with good. 

It seems possible that the scientist will not have made his chief 
contribution to humanity by providing atomic energy and other dis- 
coveries, but that he has made necessary a clasping of international 
hands. Whether fear can serve as the proper motivation remains to be 
seen, but if education can take up where fear ends, then atomic energy 
will benefit us both directly and indirectly. 

Now, Mr. Educator, what will you do toward pointing the way at 
the threshold? Will you choose the negative approach by attempting 
to bridle science (remember that knowledge has never been success- 
fully chained)? Or will you educate the people to the meaning and 
implications of atomic energy, and to their responsibility in the atomic 
age? Will you tell your classes that two billion dollars were squandered 
at Oak Ridge and elsewhere on atomic projects? Or will you say that 
two billion dollars thus invested guaranteed Allied victory in the late 
war at less cost? Will the psychologist argue that motivation, through 
fear, to organize the world is unsound? And will the social scientist 
demonstrate to his students the need for social progress that will com- 
pare favorably with natural science progress? But will he not also 
point out that people do not submit as neatly to equations and formulas 
as do things, and that common grounds of agreement must be found? 
Will the geographer stimulate and inspire his students with the things 
that could happen to our old earth for good, if we are only willing to 
lay aside our fangs? And the language teacher—what a task here to 
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overcome barriers to international communication and good will! 
Would it not be helpful if Mr. Marshall and Mr. Molotov could speak 
Esperanto, or at least understand each other as well as international 
‘scientists understand mathematics, or as musicians mutually appreciate 
the opera? 

What contributions can, and will, we make in our classwork to pro- 
mote an understanding of UNESCO? Shall we be so concerned with 
the glories of the past that we cannot ponder the problems of the 
present and future? What will education do? 

In short we face again one of those great problems one solution to 
which determines in a large measure our destiny. We are caught in a 
dilemma of learning: we have the knowledge to produce atomic energy, 
but do we have the wisdom to use it? We must understand that great 
responsibility accompanies wide knowledge, and that knowledge is not 
wisdom. As we stand at the crossroads we see roads leading i in opposite 
directions: one to an age of unsurpassed progress; the other to endless 
destruction and misery. There may be detours and byroads in between 
so that a choice may be neither simple nor final. But whatever route 
we choose now, of two things at least we may be certain: (1) Although 
all may not be right with the world, yet God is still in His Heaven; and 
(2) always with us will be the least, now become the greatest—the 
atom. 





Ready September 22nd— 
Harold Rugg’s 


FOUNDATIONS FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 


In this stimulating and provocative textbook, Professor Rugg reviews and 
analyzes the last 50 years of American education. He presents a synthesis 
pe concepts which he offers as the four foundations of American edu- 
cation: 


—A new psychology—study of man, his nature and behavior (Part II) 
—A new sociology—science of society and culture (Part III) 
—A new esthetics—study of man’s expression and appreciation 
(Part IV) 
—A new ethics—formulation of first principles of ethical conduct 
(Part V) 


Already Foundations for American Education has been selected for use in 
several universities and colleges this fall, as a text or as required reading. 


~World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


TWO GREAT SERIES 
PRACTICE READERS 


Practice Readers will do these things: Teach 
the fundamental comprehension skills: furnish 
practice for these skills: enable teachers to 
diagnose most of the problems in intermediate 
reading. Thousands of schools have adopted 
these books. 
THE SERIES 

Practice Readers, Book I, Grade 4 

Practice Readers, Book II, Grade 5 

Practice Readers, Book III, Grade 6 

Practice Readers, Book IV, Grade 7 

FREE LESSONS FOR TEST 
Write for further information and tests 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


PHONIC WORKBOOKS 


These are a few of the many skills essential to 
word recognition developed by each book: ob- 
serve general form of words: use context clues 
in recognizing words: hear likeness of sounds in 
different words: distinguish words of similar 
form: analyze words by recognizing familiar 
parts. Used by thousands of teachers. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Arts 


Barnouw, Errx. Handbook of Radio Writ- 
ing. Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 336p. $3.00. 


A practiced and practical man offers 
provocative and practical help. 


Bartiett, ELLA Hersert, ed. Stephen Fos=) 


ter, Songs for Boys and Girls. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1945, 47p. 
$2.00. 


‘A fine collection of fourteen of Foster’s 
well-known and loved songs. The songs and 
accompaniments have been arranged so that 
children may enjoy them. The songs are 
nicely illustrated. A lovely book for children 
to enjoy. 


Brown, Ben W. Upstage-Downstage. Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., c1946. 94p. $1.50. 


' A handbook for those interested in direct- 
ing and staging plays. The style is intimate 
and the information is clearly presented. 
Valuable for both actors and directors. 


BROWNLEY, ALBERT. How’ to Paint and 
Stencil Textiles. Alby Studio, c1946. 88p. 
$2.00. 


A: book of techniques for textile decora- 
tion. Much good information is given in an 
informal presentation. Better. illustrations 
would make a more attractive book. 


Burcu, GLapys. Famous Violinists for — 


Young People. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 
232p. $2.00. : 

This little book should be in the hands of 
all persons, young or! old, who are seriously 
interested in the violin, its history, famous 
virtuosi, and makers. 


Burroucus, Betty, ed. Vasari’s Lives of 
the Artists. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1946. 
309p. $3.75». ; Nit eee g eA He ete 


An abridged edition of the’ authentic 


work first published :in -1550::and ‘revised: in ” 


1558. These intimate, éasy to:read: biographies 


have been selected from the: larger .work, - 
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and those portions presented which give the 
feeling of the whole without their tiresome- 
ness. The sixty-four illustrations are excel- 
lent both in selection and reproduction. 


CANNON, BEEKMAN C. Johann Mattheson, 
Spectator in Music. Yale University Press, 
1947. 244p. $3.00. (Yale Studies in the History 
of Music). 


.. Mr. Cannon’s dissertation on Johann 
Mattheson (1681-1764) is the first volume of 
the Yale Studies in the History of Music, 
edited by Leo Schrade, one of our foremost 
musicologists. Mattheson, a contemporary of 
J. S. Bach, is important as a critic and 
author '.as well as a composer. This book 
gives a well-documented discussion of Mat- 
theson’s ‘life and works. It also serves as a 
reminder of the great and divers musical 
activity in eighteenth-century Germany. 


Davis, ADELLE. Let’s Cook It Right. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., c1947. 626p. $3.00. 


é This book not only has good recipes but 
many excellent suggestions for combinations 
of foods and brief. discussions of the nutri- 
tive value of the different foods. Rec- 
ommended for the inexperienced as well as 
the experiericéd cook. 


FIELDS, Vicror ALEXANDER. Training the 
Singing Voicé. King’s Crown Press, 1947. 
337p. $4.00. 

- One of the outstanding advantages of 
this book is its broad treatment of the sub- 
ject.“For a careful study of faculty vocal 
production there should always be a presen- 
tation of the several ‘schools of thought’ 
with a careful analysis of each. This seems 
to he the book’s forte. The annotated bibliog- 
raphy is extremely valuable. 


Finney, Ross Ler. Thé Game of Harmony. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., €1947. 167p. $2.00. 


. ..This book is” ‘planned so that young 
people may enjoy learning to write music. 
The author assumes that the student has had 


NG. experience: in..musical notation. Rec- 


, ommended ‘for: a student of junior or senior 
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high school who wants to try his hand at ~ 


writing music. It. would be helpful to a 
young teacher of harmony, too, for the 
pedagogical plan is good. 


Ernest M. The Modern 
Dahl Publishing Co., 1947. 


FLEISCHMAN, 
Luncheonette. 
166p. 


_ Mr. Fleischman has very helpfully shared 
his experiences in a very attractive way. 
Those who are interested in feeding large 
numbers of people will enjoy it. 


HENING, VioLta. Fun With Scraps. Bruce 
Publishing Co., c1947. 178p. $3.00. 


A book of suggestions and patterns for 
making things of scraps. The suggested 
objects are too much of the tricky novelty 
type and are not well designed for use. 


Hunt, Ben. More Ben Hunt Whittlings. 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 107p. $2.50. 


This volume well illustrates the type of 
projects one can make with inexpensive 
tools and materials: The projects are well 
selected as to the degree of difficulty in 
whittling. An excellent reference for mis- 
cellaneous crafts. 


IvERARITY, R. B. Northwest Coast Indian 
Art. Washington State Museum, University 
of Washington, 1946. unp. 85c. (University 
of Washington Museum Series) 


A delightful little book beautifully plan- 
ned and executed. The illustrations are ex- 
cellent examples of good photography and 
are dramatically presented with backgrounds 
of color and interesting reading material. 
The booklet invites the reader to a more in- 
tensive study of the Northwest coast of 
Indian art. 


LaPrape, Ernest. Broadcasting Music. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 236p. $2.50. (Rine- 
hart Radio Series). 


An excellent survey of the problems in 
broadcasting music. Problems, ranging 
from ‘the selection of radio talent, arrang- 
ing and copying music, to the actual produc- 
tion of a music program on the air, are dis- 
cussed. The book is well-organized and has 
many fine illustrations. 


LESPARRE, JEAN N. Herbs, Spices and Sea- 
sonings. The Dahls, c1946. 73p. $1.00. 


This little book gives a very good list of 
spices, herbs, and seasonings arranged in 
alphabetical order with pronunciations 
given. It also gives briefly the uses of each 
herb and spice. An excellent little book. 


PRATT, FLETCHER, and BAILEY, RoBreson. A 
Man and His Meals. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 251p. $2.50. 


This is a most interesting and attractive- 
ly written book with a store of kitchen lore 
but not a recipe book. It has good and 
thorough information on foods, written in 
such a way that it makes one hungry and 
want to cook. I recommend it for the 
pleasure of reading and the information ‘it 
gives. 


SmirH, F. R. Small Jewellery. Pitman 


Publishing Corp., 1947. 109p. $1.50. (Crafts 
For Al). 
A well-written handbook for small 
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jewellery work, It is practical and sound in 
its presentation. Good chapters are given 
on tools, materials, and methods of work. 
The illustrations are well drawn. It is a 
good book for the library of all working 
with jewellery and especially for beginners. 


TayYtor, FReDERIcK A. So, You’re Going to 
Take Music Lessons. So, We’re Going to 
Have Music Lessons. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
c1947. 31p; 20p. 75c; 50c. 


Two little pamphlets directed to parents 
and children who are becoming involved in 
“music lessons” for the first time. There 
is much common sense talk about the choice 
of a teacher, what instrument, how long to 
practice, and similar questions. 


Toyz, Francis. Giusepne Verdi, His Life 
and Works. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 
414p. $5.00. E 


This reliable, delightfully written, and 
remarkably compact biography of one of 
the greatest of all operatic composers was 
first published in England in 1930. The sec- 
ond half of the book is devoted to revealing 
critical analyses of all 
Verdi’s works. Perhaps more than any 
other work, it has caused musicians to re- 
examine their attitude toward Verdi, and 
to appreciate his genius more fully. 


Weaving is Fun. Louisville, Ky., Lou Tate, 
c1946. 64p. $2.00. 


A splendid book for the use of a two- 
harness table loom. Detailed instructions 
are given for the warping of the loom, se- 
lection of thread, and various techniques for 
weaving many different articles. The book 
is well illustrated with many photographs. A 
good book for every weaver to own. 


Woman’s Home Companion Cook Book. 
Garden City Publishing Co., ¢c1946, 95lp. 
$3.00. 


This is an excellent cook book with good 
and attractive recipes. It has some colored 
pictures as well as some black and. white. 
It gives information on meal planning and 
table setting. 


Children’s Literature 


Brown, Rose. The Land and People of 
Brazil. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 120p. 
$2.25, 

Rose Brown, former resident of Brazil, 
presents in attractive style the terrain, his- 
tory, and people of that neighboring land. 
Illustrations are photographs of both action 
and scenic types. 


Curistiz, AcatHaA. Ten Little Indians, A 
Mystery Play in Three Acts. Samuel French, 
Inc., c1946. 95p. 85c. 

A good and well-known play, suitable for 
upper grades and junior-high school, 


Eviot, ETHEL, Coox. Roses for Mexico. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 119p. $1.75. 

A pleasant story of special interest to 
Catholic boys and girls. It is a story of 
miracles which seem both real and pos- 
sible. 
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Garst, SHANNON. Amelia Earhart. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 191p. $2.50. 

This recent addition to the Messner Shelf 
of Biographies is a good treatment of the 
life of the great. aviatrix into which is woven 
her struggles for equal rights for women 
and the advancement of aviation. The book 
is made more useful by its chronology of 
her life, bibliography, and index. Grades 
5-8. 


Grimm. The Golden Goose; pictures by 
Arnold E. Bare. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
23p. $1.00. (Nursery Books Series). 


The illustrations are attractive but it 
seems rather expensive for one story only. 
- An attractive edition of Grimm’s fairy tales 
would be a better buy if money was any 
object. 


CoOURLANDER, HarotpD and Herzoc, GEorGE. 
The Cow-Tail Switch; illustrated by Madye 
Lee Chastain. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
143. $2.50. 


A collection of 20 West African folklore 
tales. Some are reminiscent of Bre’r Rabbit. 
There are notes and there is a guide to 
pronunciation. May be correlated with his- 
tory and geography. Grades 4-6. 


FRANKLIN, GEorRGE Cory. Wild Animals of 
the Five Rivers Country. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. 271p. $2.50. 


Unbroken forests and mountain parks of 
the Continental Divide, wild animals, beyond 
doubt personally known to the author, and 
true incidents form the background, charac- 
ters, and dramatic action of this book of 


stories. It should please both old and young. ° 


Mary Ogden Abbott, well-known painter 
and sculptor of wild life, is the illustrator. 


FRISSELL, BERNICE OSLER, and FRIEBELE, 
Mary Louise. Fun in Swimming. Fun at 
the Playground. Macmillan Co., c1946. 154p; 
88p. $1.20; $1.00. (Sports Readers). 


Supplementary readers for successful, 
independent reading in the third grade. 
Written in interesting story form that gives 
diagrams, basic rules, and directions for 
swimming, diving, and life-saving. Instruc- 
tions for several games that can be under- 
aoe and played by children of this age 
evel. 


GouLp, JEAN. Jane. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. 248p. $2.50. : 


A very attractive story biography of 
Jane Austen. There is no striving for arti- 
ficial effects. Instead, the distinctive natural 
charm of a gifted writer is presented simply 
and clearly.. 


GuTHRDDGE, SuE. Tom Edison. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., c1947. 200p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series). 


A book about Edison for grades 3-5 is a 
happy circumstance. This is the 100th an- 
niversary of his birth and a number of books 
have been written about him. This one in 
the Childhood of Famous Americans Series 
will be most welcome. , 


Harpy, Martua. Tatoosh. Macmillan Co., 
1947, 239p. $2.75. 


This is the story of a school teacher who 
spent three months as a lookout for the U.S. 
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Forest Service. She has a delightful manner 
of writing. It is good to know that Glen 
Rounds is back from the wars to draw 
amusing pictures again and to write books 
too, we hope. Grades 7-9. 


HaAzeELTINE, ALIve I., and SmiIrTH, Etva S. 
The Easter Book of Legends and Stories. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1947. 392p. 
$275. 

An anthology of the best Easter litera- 
ture comprised of Biblical narrative, sacred 
song, nature verse, plays, legends, stories, 
and other poems associated with the Day. 
The book is illustrated throughout with 
delicate pen and ink drawings by Pamela 
Bianco. All ages will enjoy the book, and 
it would be most valuable in a _ school 
library. 


HEAL, EpitH. The Golden Bowl; illustrated 
by Marian Cannon. Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard, c1947. 72p. $1.50. ; 

A locality story is always welcome es- 
pecially one about New Orleans. Can be 
read to grade 2 and is suitable also for 

_grades 3-4. The Golden Bowl is a restaurant. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE, and DENNIS, WESLEY. 
Benjamin West and his Cat Grimalkin. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 147p. $2.50. 


West is ‘‘father of American painting.” M. 
Henry has made an appealing story of 
West’s boyhood and his urge to paint and 
the way his cat helped him. Grades 4-6. 


HoRoOwITZ, CAROLINE. A Treasury of Play 
Ideas for Tiny Tots. Hart Publishing Co., 
c1947. 93p. $1.00. 


A splendid little book for young children 
of age two to six. It is filled with things to 
entertain the child.in the home using ma- 
terials at hand. Games, easy to play, using 
equipment made by the child with little 
supervision, invite imagination and stimulate 
the creative ability. A book any young 
child would like to own. : 


Hosrorp, DorotHy. By His Own Might, 
The Battle of Beowulf. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 69p. $2.00. 


A story for grades 5-7. The striking 
stylized illustrations add much to the book: 


Howarpb, ELIzABETH. Summer Under Sail. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 213p. $2.00. 


The period is 1852 and the place Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the Great Lakes. Pleasant 
romance and adventure for teen-age girls. 


Hurp, Epirh THacuer. Hurry Hurry. Wil- 
liam R. Scott, Inc., c1947. unp. $1.35. 


This is a new edition of Miss Thacher’s 
amusing story of what happened to a hur- 
rier. The illustrations by Mary Dans Ship- 
man are full of action and nonsense. First 
and second grades will like this read aloud. 


JOHNSON, END, and Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN, 
Big Bright Land. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
264p. $2.50. 


Adventures of two high-school graduates 
from Connecticut on an Arizona ranch told 
with intrigue, mystery, and pathos in a 
vivid and readable style. Illustrated in black 
and white drawings. Recommended for high 
school and junior high. 7 
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JOHNSON, MARGARET S., and JOHNSON, HELEN 
L. Joey and Patches, A Story of Two Kit- 
Hse William Morrow and Co., c1947. 70p. 


Joey and Patches is a lovely story about 
two kittens. Artistically illustrated, and 
printed in 24-point type. Youngsters will 
enjoy seeing and reading it. 


: Pec ae Armenian Folk Tales; 
ranslation by N. W. Orloff. Colonial H 
1946. 141p. $2.00. . ee 


A collection of little known folk tales 
collected in Soviet Armenia, published in 
Russian, and translated into English. For 
grades 3-5. 


_., LANSING, ExisaBetH Nancy Naylor, Vis- 
iting Nurse. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
241p. $2.00. 


Another in the series of Nancy Naylor ‘+ 


nursing stories. There is some question 
whether it is the vocational aspect or the 
love interest which makes the book popular. 
High school. 


LEVINGER, ExtmMa EnpruicH. The Golden 
Door. Bloch Publishing Co., 1947. 204p. $2.50. 


This collection of short stories relates 
the part Jews played in the early history of 
our country. Historical characters and 
events are fictionized for young readers. 


MaALverN, Giapys. Ann Lawrence of Old 
7235 York. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 203p. 


The author’s Valiant Minstrel won the 
Julia Ellsworth Ford -Foundation award. 
This new book is the story of New York in 
the days of Daniel Webster and Washington 
Irving. Miss Malvern has many good books 
to her credit and this absorbing story for 
young adults will add to that list. For high- 
school pupils. 


MonsELL, HELEN ALBEE. Henry Clay, Mill 
Boy of the Slashes. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 
183p. $1.75. (Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series). 

While everything in the story may not 
have happened just as it is written, this is a 
fine addition to the Childhood of Famous 
Americans Series and one which will de- 
light children in grades 3-5. 


Morton, K., and Morton, E. E. Boys’ 
Guide to Fishing. Greenberg, Inc., c1947. 
96p. $2.00. 


Bait and tackle required to catch salt 
' water fish, and how to catch and cook 
fresh water fish are included in this small 
noe Boys and their fathers will enjoy this 
ook. 


Nor.ine, Jo, and Nortiinc, Ernest. Pogo’s 
Lamb, A Story of Wool. Henry Holt and 
Co., c1947. 45p. $1.25. 

A fact book about sheep and wool for 
elementary school. The cowboy and the 
dogs add to the interest. 


Norton, ANDRE. Rogue Reynard; pictured 
by Laura Bannon. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1947. 96p. $2.50. é 


A story based upon the beast sage of 
Reynard, the fox. Grades 3-5. 
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SALEM, ELIZABETH K. Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica World’s Children Picture Series. En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Press, 1947. 40p ea. 
50c ea. (Series of 12). 

Lovely prints, authentic in detail, show- 
ing the children of the world and their 
essential likeness to each other. These 
booklets are excellent to develop world un- 
derstanding and sympathy. The series in- 
clude Mexican, Eskimo, Navajo, Chinese, 
°French-Canadian, Dutch, Swiss, Brazilian, 
Japanese, English, African, and Hawaiian 
children. 


ScHoonover, Mary T. Mrs. McFinney and 
her Friends, illustrated by Helena Schoon- 
over. Macmillan Co., 1947. 79p. $2.00. 


Ai delightful story of a little old lady, her 
dog and cat, and a small boy named Peter. 
Grades 1-3. 


SELSAM, Muituicent E. Hidden Animals; 
pictures by David Shairo. International Pub- 
lishers Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. ; 


A useful book for nature study especially 
good on protective coloring. Grades 2-4. 


Stevenson, Aucusta. U. S. Grant, Young 
Horseman. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c947. 187p. 
$1.75. (Childhood of Famous Americans Se- 
ries). 

Adventures of the courageous youth 
brought to life in a story that is simply but 
interestingly told. The reader also has 
glimpses of him as victorious general and 
President. Attractively illustrated with 
silhouettes. Of special interest to boys in 
Grades 4 and 5. Z 


Stevenson, O. J. The Talking Wire, The 
Story of Alexander Graham Bell. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 207p. $2.50. 

An interestingly written story of the life 
and scientific achievements of Alexander 
Graham Bell told for children in the grades. 


Stevers, Laura. ANTIONETTE. Balloonist 
From Brazil. Beckley-Cardy Co., c1947. 83p. 
$1.00. 

Alberto Santos-Dumont won a prize of 
$20,000 in France for flying a balloon seven 
miles and following a prescribed route 
around the Eiffel Tower. Air minded chil- 
dren in grades 5-7 will enjoy this. Can be 
used with older retarded readers. 


STONE, ADRIENNE. Hawaii’s Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 273p. 
$2.50. 

‘' This is both a locality story and a his- 
torical one. This is Hawaii in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. The Queen lost 
her throne when the United States annexed 
her realm. She later renewed her friendship 
with the U.S. The author has lived in 
Hawaii and has a real understanding for its 
people. Junior and senior-high school. 


WesserR, Irma E. Anywhere in the World. 
William R. Scott, c1947. 64p. $1.50. 

This is a book for use in the lower 
elementary grades. It tells in simple lang- 
uage and with numerous illustrations how 
plants and animals adapt themselves to 
their environment. 


Wen, Ann. Franklin Roosevelt. Bobbs- 
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Merrill Co., c1947. 200p. $1.75. (Childhood 


of Famous Americans Series). 

Most of.the story is about the boy 
Franklin, but it includes the founding of the 
hospital at Warm Springs and there are a 
few pages that tell about the opening of 
Roosevelt’s home as a museum after his 
death. Grades 4-6. 


WHuiItNney, Puytuis A. Willow Hill. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1947. 243p. $2.50. . 


Here is a courageous story dealing hon- 
estly and fearlessly with the question of 
race intolerance. The story is seen through 
the eyes of Val Coleman—how she and her 
friends refused to wait for their elders to 
solve the problem. A fine human story for 
teen-age readers. It won the $3,500 award 
of the Youth Today contest. 


Education and Psychology * 


ALBERTY, HaroLtp. Reorganizing the High 
School Curriculum. Macmillan Co., c1947. 
458p. $4.00. 


A concise statement of the development, 
status, and function of the high school 
serves as an introduction for the treatment 
of the curriculum. Most of the book is de- 
voted to what the author calls ‘‘resource 
units,” and the application of such units 
work to more specific social areas, e.g., 
problems of living in an air age. The point of 
view throughout is that of a functional 
philosophy of education. 


Amato, Guy ALBERT D’. Portrait of Ideas. 
ston ee Publishing House, c1947 220p. 
.00. 


This sets out to be a presentation of the 
essential ideas that made great men great, 
without the confusion of customary data. 
Often the attempt is successful. Sometimes 
it becomes brilliant and sometimes labored. 
The ideas presented range from Leonardo 
de Vinci to Henri Bergson. If one wishes to 
comprehend the fifty-one men treated in 
this volume, it will be necessary to ex- 
perience them directly, not just read this 

ook. 


Brown, Francis J. Educational Sociology. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 626p. $4.00 text 
ed.; $5.35 trade ed. 


A text prepared by a sociologist who be- 
lieves education is a major instrument of 
social control and a fruitful field for the 
application of social principles. The topics 
are sociological with educational implica- 
tions developed. This text weculd give 
particularly good results in a course taught 
by an educationist. 


BRUBACHER, JOHN S. A History of the 
Problems of Education. McGraw-Hiil Book 
Co., 1947. 688p. $4.00. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education). 


' A scholarly presentation of the appear- 
ance and devolpment of education’s major 
problems. 


BRuECKNER, LEO J., and GROSSNICKLE, Fos- 
TER E. How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 513p. $4.00. 


An excellent resume of much of the im- 
portant research about teaching arithmetic 
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with quite well substantiated defense of the 
necessity of teaching through social ex- 
periences as well as drill techniques. 


CatretL, Raymonp B. Description and 
Measurement of Personality. World Book 
Co., c1946. 602p. $4.00. (Measurement and 
Adjustment Series). 

For several years, Dr. Cattell has been 
attempting to reduce to a useful minimum 
the number of traits necessary to adequate- 
ly describe personality. In this book he dis- 
cusses the general methodology he uses 
and presents some of the preliminary re- 
sults. The book is of a highly technical na- 
ture, and in many spots the ideas are not 
presented as clearly as they might have 
been. There is a good chance, however, that 
this may be one of the more important 
books published in the field of psychology 
during the past ten years. 


Dakin, Dorotuy. How to Teach High 
School English. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
592p. $3.50. 

An unusually helpful summary of what 
good teaching means written in terms of 
functional significance. The book is clear, 
concise, and interesting. Appendices give 
illustrations of kinds of activities possible 
in high-school English. Both beginning and 
experienced teachers will find this book 
helpful. 


DoremMus, WimiaM L. Advertising for 
Profit. Pitman Publishing Co., c1947, 130p. 
$2.00. 


“A book which is devoted wholly to the 
advertising problems of the independent 
businessman, particularly the retailer.” 
There is a very definite need for this book 
because most advertising texts deal with 
the large user of space. It is worth many 
times its price to the small advertiser. 


Exper, ALFONSO, and Haminton, Henry C. 


Planning. Atlanta University, 1947. 129p. 
$2.50. 
Excellent suggestions and guides for 


principals of schools, superintendents, su- 
pervisors, directors of workshops, and others 
who are attempting to work democratically 
for group action. 


Farcre, Marton L., and ANDERSON, JOHN E. 
Child Care and Training; 7th ed., rev. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, c1947. 310p. 
$3.25. 


This book is an excellent and up-to-date 
source of information for use both in home 
and classroom. The book has been revised 
for the seventh time to include results of 
recent studies and gives an interesting and 
accurate analysis of growth in all its phases 
from birth to adolescence. 


FREDERICK, ROBERT W., and OTHERS. A Guide 
to College Study. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1947. 341p. $2.00. 


A book primarily intended to aid sec- 
ondary school graduates to make the 
transition to college work as effectively as 
possible. It deals with such topics as: How 
to improve study habits; how to concen- 
trate; how to remember; how to learn how 
to read; etc. A very worthwhile treatment 
of the subject. 


LoS Talk 


GouLD, GerorcE, and Yoakam, GERALD 
Atan The Teacher and His Work. Ronald 
' Press Co., c1947. 318p. $3.75. 


An abstract presentation of excellent 
concepts about education. The ideas are 
well selected and should be in the minds 
of all teachers and school patrons. Difficult 
for college level. 


Govan, GILBERT, and Livincoop, JAmEs. 
The University of Chattanooga. University 
of Chattanooga, 1947. 217p. $3.00. 


The University of Chattanooga has a 
dramatic past. It has lived turbulently and 
it has lived serenely. It has in its area and 
its period been a beacon light of culture. 
The two gentlemen who have composed its 
story have done so with full regard to the 
institution’s authentic history and to the 
readability of the history they have told. 


GrRUHN, WiLLIAM T., and Dovuctass, Haru 
R. The Modern Junior High School. Ronald 
Press Co., c1947. 492p. $4.50. 


This book is intended to serve three pur- 
poses: (1) To give an adequate statement 
of the history, philosophy, and functions of 
the junior high school; (2) to reveal pre- 
vailing nationwide practices in its educa- 
tional program; (3) to suggest and describe 
improved program and procedures not yet 
common in the typical school. It is prepared 
for the student who is preparing to teach 
in the junior-high school. A. good sound 
treatment of the subject. 


Harris, ALBERT J. How to Increase Reading 
Ability. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
582p. $4.00. : 


An up-to-date edition of interesting and 
practical helps in diagnostic and remedial 
techniques. Much information is given for 
the classroom teacher. A valuable feature 
of the book is the appendix which includes 
an alphabetical list of tests and a graded 
list of books for remedial reading. 


Liser, B. Practical Psychiatry. Melior 
Books, c1947. 412p. $3.50. 


This is a book which attempts to discuss 
the personality problems of the normal in- 
dividual. Approximately 250 case histories 
are contained for illustrations, and these 
clarify the ideas the author is trying to 
convey. 


Lopcrt, Rupert C. Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. Harper and Bros., c1947. 350p. $3.00. 


One of the best texts in this field, its 
manifest thought being less hidden by the 
ecireumlocution which the field too often 
invites. Recommended. 


Lozier, REINHARD V. Pointers for Parents. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 141p. $2.00. 


The author presents a sensible discus- 
sion of child training. The terminology is 
rontechnical and the illustrations and 
format make the book readable and inter- 
esting. The book is not as detailed as An- 
derson’s and Faegre’s book and lacks some 
of the excellencies of the bulletins published 
by the government, but for parents who 
are in a hurry to learn it can be recom- 
mended. 


Moster, RicHarp D. Making the American 
Mind. King’s Crown Press, c1947. 207p. $3.00. 
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An excellent study of the making of the 
American mind and the part taken therein 
by Professor William Holmes McGuffey. 


NaTIonaL ASsocIaTION of SECONDARY ScHoon 
PRINCIPALS. Consumer Education in Your 
School. National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, N.E.A., 1947. 128p. 60c. 


The purpose of this publication is to 
help the school to plan a program of con- 
sumer education and to put it into prac- 
tice, The style is informal and fluent; the 
manuscript reads easily; and _ illustrations 
are used abundantly. The inclusion of the 
reports of committees of professional or- 
ganizations wiil make many high-school 
teachers more receptive to the proposals 
contained in the handbook. 


Oscoop, CHarLes G., and oruers. The Mo- 


dern Princeton. Princeton University P 
1947. 159p. $2.50. et 


Seven chapters written about some phase 
of Princeton by seven of its famous grad- 
uates. The chapters deal with: Life on the 
campus; a community of scholars; teachers 
and teaching; etc. It is a rather informal 
set of essays dealing with particular topics 
rather than a comprehensive treatment of 
all phases of Princeton history. 


Pierce, TRUMAN MUTCHELL. Controllable 
Community Characteristics Related to the 
Quality of Education. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, cl1947. 88p. $2.25. (Metropolitan School 
Study Council, Research Studies No. Le 


This study “indicates the distinct possi- 
bilities of making schools better by attack- 
ing the problem of improving the com- 
munity setting for education.” 


Puepce, H. T. Science Since 1500. Philo- 
sophical Library, c1947. 358p. $5.00. 


This is quite a book. Omitting the “human 
sciences,” the development of modern math- 
ematics, physics, chemistry, and biology is 
analyzed and grouped about various steps 
of progress. The book is for advanced stu- 
dents rather than for general reading. 


Raymont, T. Seven to Eleven. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. 88p. $1.50. . 


Reference to the childhood of several 
great men gives meaning to the discussion 
of individual differences of children. Though 


.emphasis is placed upon the organization of 


schools in England, the viewpoint expressed 
is an excellent one and parents and teach- 
ers in this country will find the book in- 
teresting and helpful reading. 


Report of Committee on a Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Se- 
curity. American Council on Education and 
National Social Welfare Assembly, c1947. 
58p. 50c. 


The Committee recommends changing the 
the Federal Security Agency to an execu- 
tive department under a Secretary having 
Cabinet rank. It summarized earlier efforts 
in this direction, discusses arguments for 
and against the proposal, and proposes 
legislation designed to effect the recom- 
mendations. The basic issues involved in 
the proposed legislation are appraised fair- 
ly. The recommendation seems justified. 
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RuoavESs, WinFRED. The Self You Have to 
Live With. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 254p. 
$2.00. 


Popular psychology, the theme of which 
is “I am the captain of my soul.” The au- 
thor elaborates his statement: “by conscious 
thought-direction you can improve your 
whole reaction to life.” He recommends the 
practice of religion as the best way to in- 
tegrate personality. 


SavLeR, Witt1am S. Mental Mischief and 
Emotional Conflicts. C. V. Mosby Co., 1947. 
396p. $6.00. 

Dr. Sadler attempts to present the re- 
sults of his experience in a way under- 
standable to both physicians and laymen. 
The book is sensibly written and presents 
most* of the concepts used in abnormal 
psychology and psychiatry. At times the 
reader is confused as to whether he is 
reading a textbook or a book on how to 
remain mentally healthy. 


ScHoRLING, RALEIGH, and OTHERS. Mathe- 
matics for the Consumer. World Book Co., 
c1947. 438p. 

A textbook for consumer education on 
high-school or junior college level. 


Sears, JEssE B, Public School Adminis- 
tration. Ronald Press Co., c1947. 433p. $4.50. 

A general text or guide for the study of 
school administration. There is more at- 
tention than usual to the social, economic, 
and political setting of education, and to 
the processes by which problems of public 
education may be approached. The treat- 
ment throughout is exceedingly concise. 
Bibliographies are extensive and include 
magazine and pamphlet references. By read- 
ing widely and by extensive use of class or 
seminar discussion, this text may serve as 
a basis for satisfactory study of the prob- 
lems of public-school administration. 


Spock, Brenzamin. The Pocket Book of 
Baby and Child Care; 3d printing. Pocket 
Books, Inc., c1946. 517p. $3.00. 


This book deals with the over-all sub- 
ject of child care from infancy to adoles- 
cence. As a compact guide for home use, it 
is a valuable and reliable source of in- 
formation. 


Stranc, RutH. Group Activities in Col- 
lege and Secondary -School. Harper and 
Bros., c1946. 361p. $4.00. 


In a sense this book is an historical rec- 
ord of student activities. It deals with kinds 
of activities, procedures, and techniques 
that have been used, and the results that 
have been achieved. A splendid text to 
orientate the prospective teacher to the 
whole activity program. 


STRATEMEYER, F. B., and OtHers. Develop- 
ing a Curriculum for Modern Living. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, c1947. 558p. 


A remarkably keen analysis and clear 
statement of problems, processes, and values 
inherent in the curriculum. Though not 
formally divided into sections, the book does 
three things. Chapters I-IV states the prob- 
. lems in relation to our society and to chil- 
dren’s needs. Chapter V devotes 200 pages 
to elaborately charted: analysis of ‘persis- 
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tent life situations as learners face them” 
in growing from childhood to adulthood. 
Chapters VI-X show the processes by which 
the curriculum is being developed and 
evaluated. This book is an immediate must 
for all serious workers in education. 


Tootitre, Harry Kine. Employees are Peo- 
ple. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 350p. 
$3.50. (Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement Series). 


A: book that every executive and every 
student of personnel ought to study. It is 
packed full of common sense advice, in- 
formation, and experienced cbservation. It 
is interesting and beneficial reading for 
anyone who has to deal with people, whether 
employees or not. 


ToRGERSON, THEODORE L. Studying Chil- 
dren. Dryden Press, c1947. 230p. $2.75. 


Specific help for teachers who want to 
study children more effectively, and to use 
the results of their studying to help chil- 
dren. For teachers who use these guides as 
suggestive only, the book will be exceed- 
ingly helpful. Suitable for use on the junior- 
college level, or by teachers ‘“‘on the job.” 


UuicH, Ropert, ed. Three Thousand Years 
of Educational Wisdom. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 614p. $6.50. 


This is an anthology of the major state- 
ments of educational wisdom made during 
the main body of recorder time and by the 
most capable thinkers of all the eras. 


Ure, Rotanp W. Fifty Cases for Camp 
Counselors. Association Press, 1946. 96p. 75c. 


Presents a very good and very broad ac- 
count of the problems a camp counselor or 
leader will face. Questions at the end of 
each case are excellent for new counselors 
to think about, and also present food for 
thought for seasoned leaders. 


Wax tauist, JoHN T. An Introduction to 
American Education. Ronald Press Co., 
c1947. 333p. $3.25. 


A presentation of such topics as ‘“‘op- 
portunities in the teaching profession,” 
“the American school system,” and “public 
support of education.” 


Wurtz, LLEWELLYN. The American Radio. 
ee of Chicago Press, c1947. 260p. 
3.25. 


Those who wonder why radio has not 
become a formal educational device will be 
enlightened as to the pressure and antagon- 
ism encountered by radio in an attempt at 
genuine public service. Responsibilities of 
federal regulation, radio industry. regulation, 
and public opinion are discussed and con- 
structive programs outlined. This report is 
especially of interest to those who would 
develop radio as a formal educational tool. 


: Wuson, CuarLEs H. Education for Negroes 
in Mississippi Since 1910. Meador Publishing 
Co., c1947. 641p. $3.00. 


A continuation of a socio-economic study 
published by Stuart G. Noble in 1918, cover- 
ing the period from 1870 to 1910. This book 
deals with Mississippi Negro elementary 
and secondary schools, institutions of higher 
learning and agencies of community health 
and education. This work is a contribution 
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in the documentation of the development 
of one of America’s minority peoples. 
Bibliography, appendix, and index. 


Health and Physical Education 


Baxer, L. H. Do You Know Your Foot- 
ball? A. S. Barnes and Co., c1946. 99p. $1.50. 


This is an analysis of All-American 
players, the major bowls, and the bowl 
game results. It is believed that this book 
will be interesting to those football minded 
people who wish to explore the past of the 
game. 


Deep-River Jim’s Outdoors Guide. Didier, 
c1947. 240p. $2.50 cloth; $1.95 paper. 


A compilation of signed articles on na- 
ture, camping. fishing, hunting. and boat- 
ing, prepared in co-operation with Outdoors 
Magazine. 


Epitors or Look. It’s Fun to Look and 
ae Your Best. Franklin Watts, Inc., c1946. 
Dp. 


A paper bound book of pictures, charts, 
and suggestions for the girl or woman who 
is interested in improving her appearance, 
personality, and her physical fitness. The 
score card for grooming is an interesting 
feature. Every woman should read the 
chapter entitled, ‘‘Lady, Your Heart is Show- 
Inga. 


Erwin, G. S., and Sweany, Henry C. A 
Guide for the Tuberculosis Patient. Grune 
and Stratton, 1946. 126p. $1.50. 


This book should serve well to help the 
patient and the nonprofessional worker to 
understand more about tuberculosis. The 
book is divided into ten well organized 
areas, presented in such a way as to create 
interest in the subject. 


Fox, Rutu. Great Men of Medicine. Ran- 
dom House, c1947. 240p. $2.50. 


The writer presents in a most interesting 
way the contributions of nine men in the 
field of medicine. She presents the contribu- 
tions made by Vesalius, Pare, Harvey, Jen- 
ner, Laennec, Semmelweiss. Merton. Lister, 
and Koch. The book will be best for ref- 
erence in the area of science. 


GUTTMACHER, ALAN FRANK. The Story of 
Human Birth; rev. ed. Penguin Books, 
c1947. 214p. 


A popular review of the whole field of 
obstetrics. Beginning with the story of a 
case in 1600, he discusses modern manage- 
ment of pregnancy, labor, complications, 
convalescence, and the newborn child. Most 
new developments are mentioned. The book 
would serve as good material in the hands 
of a public health worker but has too much 
emphasis on complications for an expectant 
mother to read. 


HawortH, Noraw A., and MacDonatp, E. 
Mary. Theory of Occupational Therapy: 3d 
ed. Williams and Wilkins Co., 1946. 158p. 
$2.50. 


This is a standard reference in the field 
of occupational therapy. It will serve as a 
useful text for therapists in training and a 
valuable source book for those practicing 
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therapy. Of little interest to the lay person, 
it is certainly a ‘must’ for occupational 
therapists and workers in related fields. 


Lane, Orto. Downhill Skiing. Henry Holt 
and Co., c1946. 113p. $2.00. 


A brief history of skiing is covered in 
the first part of this book and then it tends 
to develop the Arlbery Method of Hannes 
Schneider. Lang starts out by giving some 
of the basic principals involved in skiing 
and then goes on to develop the various 
maneuvers. Later he goes into the teaching 
and its psychology, and-sums up the book 
on the equipment necessary for skiing. 


New York Academy or Meptcrne. Medicine 
in the Changing Order. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1947. 240p. $2.00. 


A report of the New York Academy of 
Medicine Committee on medicine and the 
changing order. It is a factual study pertain- 
ing to adequate medical care for everyone. 
It is an unbiased, constructive study on the 
problem. It is written in non-technical style 
and should appeal to the general public. 


Orr, Eimer. So You Want to be a Camp 
Counselor. Association Press, 1946. 112p. 
75¢. 


A comovrehensive study of the essential 
features of a good summer camp. The prom- 
inent details treated are: signvosts of a good 
camp; campers as individuals; character- 
istics of camp leadership; personnel guwid- 
ance; camp programs; camp records and 
their importance. Valuable reading for those 
planning to enter this field of youth educa- 
tion. 


Popotsky, Epwarp. Red Miracte. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 274p. $3.50. 


This book seems to cover the develop- 
ment of medical science in Russia. It is well 
written. It will likely appeal most to stu- 
dents studying the progress being made 
in another country. 


SHERMAN, Henry C. Foods, Their Values 
and Management. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 221p. $3.25. 


This hook discusses vroduction. distribu- 
tion, and use of foods from scientific man- 
agement and the improvements now pos- 
sible. Ten chapters are devoted to ten 
classes of foods, discussed from their nutri- 
tive value and their. purchase value. It is 
an excellent book as a reference book and. 
meets a need of the present day. 


Srnar, NaTHAN, and Oruers. Health In- 
surance in the United States. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1946. 115p. $1.50. (Studies of the New 
York Academy of Medicine Committee). 


The accomplishments to date of health 
insurance, the problems of its expansion 
to cover all groups, and the trends are fully 
presented. 


SxKILTon, Louisa Pryor. Better Nutrition 
for the Family. Chester R. Heck, Inc., c1946. 
118p. $1.50. 


This little book is packed with sound. 
readable information on meal planning and 
serving. The homemaker will find it an ex- 
cellent reference along with her cookbook 
for serving nutritious and attractive meals. 
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TOLENTINO, FRANCISCA Reyes. Philippine 
National Dances. Silver Burdett Co., c1946. 
3871p. $4.00. 

National, Folk, and Character dance ma- 
terials should present opportunity to dis- 
cover pertinent sociological information 
about the people from which they come and 
they should lend themselves to the learning 
abilities of diversified groups. Mrs. Tolen- 
tine very aptly and thoroughly accomplishes 
these objectives in her Philippine National 
Dances. 


Wueat, FRANK MERRILL, and FirzpatTRIcK, 
E.izaBeTH. Health and Body Building. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1947. 517p. $2.08. 

This is a compilation of three papers 
using the case-work approach to the de- 
velopment of insight in the initial inter- 
view. It will serve as reference material 
for students in social case work, public 
health nursing, and other groups who use 
the interview as a technique for the solu- 
tion of some problem. 


Wuirren, Larry C. Shooting the Bow. 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 83p. $2.00. 

A guide for the beginner’s approach to 
the fundamentals of archery illustrated and 
written in a concise but personal style. It 
provides proper bases for the acquisition of 
technical skills and informs as to the in- 
telligent correction of common faults in- 
evitably developed by novices. 


WILL1aMs, JzessE F., and BROWNELL, CLIF- 
ForpD L. The Administration of Health and 
Physical Education; 3d ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1946. 483p. $3.00. 

A text which will give students of health 
and physical education some understanding 
of policies, procedures, and standards in- 
volved in administering a broad program 
of health and physical education. At the 
end of each chapter there are summaries 
and questions helpful to the student. The 
appendix provides a ready reference to ap- 
proved standards for diagrams of playing 
areas. 


Literature 


ADAMSON, JOHN Witt1aAm. ‘The Illiterate 
Anglo-Saxon’. Cambridge University Press, 
1946. 167p. $2.75. 


A brilliant defense of the interest of 
medieval England in the various phases of 
culture. 


Barke, James. The Wind That Shakes 
the Barley. Macmillan Co., 1947. 348p. $3.00. 

A novel on the life of Robert Burns, 
authentic enough to satisfy the student, fic- 
tionized enough to bring pleasure to the 
general reader, by a Scotch writer able to 
create background and native character. 


BaAvuGHER, Rusy Deu. Listening Hills. Hob- 
son Book Press, 1947. 245p. $2.50. 


This is the story of Daniel Boone. It is 
told in fit and excellent verse. Miss Baugher 
has caught the spirit of the times of Daniel 
Boone and, too, she has caught the art of 
poetic statement. 


BENTLEY, PHyLiis. Some Observations on 
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the Art of Narrative. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
50p. $1.50. 


A distinguished practitioner of novel 
writing condenses a great deal of wisdom 
upon these fifty pages. 


Bercovict, Konrap. The Exodus. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 319p. $3.00. 


A rather sensational novelized biography 
of Moses which departs far from the. skele- 
ton of the Old Testament account. Mr. 
Bercovici’s Moses is a wonder-tale magician 
and political leader whose thought sounds 
incredibly modern. 


BROENING, ANGELA M., and Oruers. Best- 
Liked Literature. Ginn and Co., c1947. 563p. 
$2.28. 


An unusual anthology divided into 8 
units of short stories, essays, and poetry. 
Individual units deal with aviation, the 
Middle Ages, humor, sports, and science. A 
“workshop” follows each unit with suggested 
activities, exercises for comprehension of 
the unit and a pertinent bibliography. 


CuaPin, Mirram. How People Talk; dec- 
orations by Robert La Palme. John Day 
Co., c1947, 155p. $2.50. 


A worth-while book for both the lay- 
man and the serious language student. An 
interesting survey of all languages, even 
the most obscure, with an emphasis on the 
consideration of a universal language. In the 
final analysis, the reader is led to believe 
fhat a universal language must grow and 
develop as have other languages and: that 
English is most likely to be that universal 
language. 


Ciark, Harry Haypen, and Forrster, Nor- 
MAN. James Russell Lowell. American Book 
Co., ©1947. 498p. $2.50. 


This is a new volume in the well-known 
American Writers Series, which should pro- 
vide an excellent text for advanced classes 
in American literature. The selections are 
well chosen, and the Introduction is perhaps 
the best single treatment of Lowell avail- 
able to the teacher and the student. 


CULLEN, CounTEE. On These I Stand. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 197p. $2.50. 


The best of Countee Cullen’s poems, 
ranging from those of social protest to love 
lyrics. and deft narratives, selected by the 
poet himself shortly before his death. 


Davis, Hersert. The Satire of Jonathan 
Swift. Macmillan Co., 1947. 109p. $2.00. 


Three lectures given at Smith College 
by its president, an outstanding scholar in 
eighteenth century English Literature from 
whose pen have come other excellent treat- 
ments of Swift and his writings. 


Drexuorr, JoHN S. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 161p. $2.00. 


A: scholarly addition to the literature on 
Milton. The final chapter, The Way of Vir- 
tue, applies the ethics of Paradise Lost to 
the contemporary necessity for establishing 
the freedoms of peace which are ultimately 
based on personal virtues. A timely essay 
which should be widely read. 
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Dusxkin, LeonarD. Enchanted Streets. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1947, 210p. $2.75. 


A series of delightful short stories about 
the animals that one might meet, but usually 
doesn’t, in the streets of a city. Worthy of 
consideration by the English student as well 
as the biologist. 


EpMuUNDS, MurreELL. Time’s Laughter in 
Their Ears. Bernard Ackerman, Inc., c1946. 
220p. $2.50. 


This is a short novel of a young, educated 
Negro who comes back to a Southern town 
and the usual conflicts. It is told through 
the eyes of a twelve-year-old boy. There is 
simplicity of style and action. There is the 
usual burden, as well, of Mr. Edmund’s 
social message. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. The Memory .of Certain 
Persons. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 439p. 
$4.00. 


In this autobiography John Erskine in- 
troduces his friends to the reader with de- 
lightful clarity. Erskine’s interests and work 
as teacher, musician, author, and adminis- 
trator gave him wide contacts. It is a priv- 
ilege to share these with so gracious a 
literary host. 


FREuND, Puiu. Easter Island. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 221p. $2.50. 


A strong story of life on mysterious and 
ill-fated Easter Island where three men 
work out their destiny, each in his own 
way. The author’s style is lucid and con- 
trolled and his handling of the symbolic 
meaning deft. 


FREUND, Puitie. How to Become a Literary 
Critic. Beechhurst Press, c1947. 200p. $3.00. 


A vital book of literary analysis which 
will be helpful to anyone interested in writ- 
ing, reading, or criticizing novels. 


Gatuico, Paut. Confessions of a Story 
Writer. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 576p. 
$3.75. 


Twenty-four readable, fast-moving stories 
that will be enjoyed and not easily forgot- 
ten. Mr. Gallico has added a preface and 
an introduction to each story which give 
the genesis for his tales and throw light on 
his way of writing. 

i * 

GassnER, JOHN, ed. Best Plays of the 
Modern American Theatre. Crown Publish- 
ers, c1947. 776p. $3.50. (Second Series). 


This anthology of 17 plays of the period 
1939-46 is uniform with ‘20 Best Plays of 
the Modern American Theatre.” The bio- 
graphical notes are very brief. As is true of 
all anthologists, the selection is utterly in- 
defensible. In this case it is pretty good, 
but the reviewer can’t defend this state- 
ment. : 


GELDER, Rosert VAN, and GELDER, DoroTHY 
Van. American Legend. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., ©1946. 535p. $3.75. 


A collection of three complete novels, 
five long excerpts from books, and nine 
short stories, selections from Melville, Mark 
Twain, O. Henry, even Thurber, with others, 
overcast with an unmistakable nostalgia. 
Recommended for those who would from 
time to time like to contemplate our yes- 
terdays with pleasure. 
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GRANVILLE-BARKER, HartEy. Prefaces to 
Shakespeare. Princeton University Press, 
1947. 449p. $5.00. Vol. II. 


A thorough and practical analysis of 
Othello, Coriolanus, Romeo and Juliet, Ju- 
lius Caesar, and Love’s Labor Lost. Atten- 
tion is given to staging, costuming, and 
music for producing all the plays with the 
exception of Othello. 


HarsBacE, ALFRED. As They Liked It. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 238p. $2.75. 


According to the author, the central idea 
of this study “is that Shakespeare’s plays 
are designed to exercise but not to alter our 
moral notions, to stimulate but not to dis- 
turb, to provide at once pleasurable ex- 
citement and pleasurable reassurance.” As a 
systematic study of Shakespearean morality 
the book is written with scholarly author- 
ity, critical penetration, and a fresh sense 
of humor. 


HENDERSON, ARCHIBALD, ed. Pioneering a 
People’s Theatre. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1945. 104p. $2.00. (University of 
See Carolina Sesquicentennial Publica- 
ions). 


This is the engaging story of the concep- 
tion and growth of the Carolina Play- 
makers; the chronicle of a vital force in 
the expression of sectional and national 
ideals, told by those who know it best. The 
book is a valuable document for those in- 
terested in American culture and creative 
endeavor. 


HINKLEY, Laura L. Ladies of Literature. . 
Hastings House, c1946. 374p. $3.50. 


Essays on Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, 
the Brontes, Mrs. Browning, and George 
Eliot. The emphasis is on the personalities 
of the women, the formative influences in 
their lives, and the individual aspects of 
their works. Readable and sound. 


Hoorzt, W. Stanitry. The Ante-Bellum 
Charleston Theatre. University of Alabama, 
1946. 230p. $3.50. 


A well-organized and documented his- 
tory of the Charleston Theatre. This survey 
is made interesting as well as informative 
reading by the use of entertaining details 
A good book for those doing literary or 
dramatic research. 


Hopkins, Mary ALDEN. Hannah More and 
her Circle. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
274p. $3.50. 


A biography of one of the most influential 
and vivid personalities of 18th century Eng- 
land. Her friendship with great figures. of 
the day is described, her writings, and her 
part in educational reforms through private 
schools run by the More sisters and Sun- 
day schools she helped to-.establish. 


JoHNSON, WALTER. William Allen White’s 
America. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 621p. 
$5.00. 


A biography of one of the most human 
of the men of his era. The work is meticu- 
lous in accuracy and detail, and at the same 
time broad in its analysis and generous 
in its interpretation. 


LaRDNER, JOHN. It Beats Working; draw- 
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ings by Willard Mullin. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
©1947. 253p. $3.00. 

Sketches and anecdotes based on John 
Lardner’s sports columns since 1939. 


Ler, JosH. How to Hold an Audience 
Without a Rope. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1947. 280p. $3.00. 

Excellent suggestions for public speak- 
ing, made palatable by typical Josh Lee 
humor and wise-cracks. 


Lesser, ALLEN. Enchanting Rebel. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 284p. $3.50. 


The amazing life of Adah Isaacs Mem 
ken, popular actress of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Careful research and 
vigorous style blend to make a delightful 
biography. : 


Lomax, Joun A. Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter. Macmillan Co., c1947. 302p. $3.75. 


An interesting account of a variety of 
experiences with all sorts of folks. The story 
of the hunting for these folk songs man- 
ages to give an appreciation of their signi- 
ficance, and a truly democratic feeling for 
human beings. 


Mayorca, Marcaret, ed. Twenty Short 
Plays on a Royalty Holiday. Samuel French, 
1947..373p. $3.50. (Vol. III, 1947-1950). 


The third of a series of books contain- 
ing short plays offered on a royalty free 
basis to amateurs until 1940 to introduce 
new writers. The book is characterized by 
freshness and variety of subject matter. 


Morcan, CHartes. Reflections in a Mirror. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 229p. $2.50. (Second 
Series). 


Charles Morgan is one of the most gifted 
of living British writers. To readers familiar 
with his Menander’s Mirror series in the 
liteary supplement of The (London) Times, 
the present volume will be welcome as a 
selection of the best essays published in 
The Times, to which are added two essays 
“Creative Imagination” and “France is an 
Idea Necessary to Civilization.’’ Among the 
best pieces are the appreciations “Edmund 


Blunden’s ‘Thomasine’ ” and “Paul Ver- 
laine.” 

Morris, CHARLES. Signs, Language and 
ety os Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 365p. 
5.00. 


This is not a book for the uninitiated. 
The author seeks to clarify and order a 
new and ill-defined area of speculation by 
employing a terminology requiring eleve> 
pages of glossary explanation. A _ thirty- 
page bibliography and short history of 
semantics will be of interest and value to. 
any inquiring reader. 


Parne, Grecory. Southern Prose Writers. 
American Book Co., c1947. 392p. (American 
Writers Series). $2.50. 


Another volume in the valuable Ameri- 
can Writers Series. Although almost a 
third of the book is taken up with notes 
and bibliographies, there is still ample 
room for a wide representation of two 
centuries of prose writing in the South. 
Indispensable for libraries and students of 
American literature. 
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Russet, Austin. Mr. Arrow. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 352p. $3.00. 

A novel that mixes religious cultism and 
love, with near disastrous results. 


.SaMuEL, IRENE. Plato and Milton. Cornell 
University Press, 1947. 182p. $2.00. 

A detailed study of Platos effect on Mil-. 
ton’s poetic and ethical theories, with parti- 
cular reference to Paradise Lost, Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes. 


Scuwas, Gustav. Gods and Heroes. Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., c1946. 764p. $6.00. 

This is a book appropriate in its beauty 
to its matter. Rich in content, tasteful in 
form, it can be a source of pride and 
pleasure to its possessor. A detailed index 
assures its usefulness. This is an excellent 
collection of Greek myths. 


SHaw, Harry, and Davis, Ruru, eds. 
Americans One and All. Harper and Bros., 
©1947. 330p. $3.50. 


Each of the twenty-three short stories in 
the volume deals with a nationality group 
living in America. ; 


TomLinson, H. M. The Turn of the Tide. 
Macmillan Co., 947. 182p. $2.50. 


This new volume of essays by an old 
master is hardly up to the author’s best. 
Admirers of Galleon’s Reach and The Sea 
and the Jungle will find their old adven- 
turer lost in an era that produced World 
War Ii. 


VeERNE, JULES. From the Earth to the 
Moon. Didier, 1947. 309p. $3.00. 


A 1947 edition of a book first published 
in 1865. Jules Verne’s imagination in mat- 
ters of science is still ahead of the times. 


WELLS, EveLyN. A Treasury of Names. 
Essential Books, c1946. 326p. $4.00. 


This was surely a labor of love for the 
author. For the reader who pauses to won- 
der “What’s in a name?” it will be an over- 
whelming rejoinder. 


Waitt, Wittram Auten. The Autobio- 
graphy of William Allen White. Macmillan 
Co.,. 1946. 669p. $3.75. 


William Allen White had revealed him- - 
self unmistakably to the American people 
long before he undertook the publishing 
of this autobiography. This is what it must 
have been, coming from him. There are no 
surprises, but infinite interest both for those 
who knew him best and those who, coming 
Tee him, will seek a touchstone for his 
imes. 


- Witkin, Rosert N. The Eternal Lawyer, A 
Legal Biography of Cicero. Macmillan Co., 
c1947. 264p. $3.00. 

This biography of Cicero is unique in 
following the steady influence of a legal 
training throughout the tumultuous career 
of this brilliant man. The chapter on 
The Man and His Philosophy gives new 
understanding and appreciation. 


Winters, Yvor. Edwin Arlington Robin- 
aye New Directions Books, c1946. 162p. 


A hadbook to the poet and his work of 
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value as supplementary reading for students 
of modern poetry. 


Reference 


CARLISLE, NoRMAN, and NELSON, EUGENE. 
The Modern Wonder Book of Ships. John 
C. Winston Co., c1947. 313p. $2.50. 


Excellent material for unit teaching about 
transportation, and for those who are in- 
terested in the sea. 


CoMMITTEE ON COLLEGE Reapinc. Good 
Reading. Committee on College Reading, 
c1946,..114p. 30c. 


The new, and tenth, edition of a critical 
annotated and classified bibliography. Two 
new sections, Latin America and Books of 
the Yedr, have been added. A good reading 
and buying list. 


ELLIsonN, RHopa CoLEaAmN. Early Alabama 
Publications. University of Alabama Press, 
1947. 213p. $1.75. 


The preface states, “The purpose of this 
study is to determine the nature of the 
literary interests of a representative state 
in the Deep South during its frontier 
period.” This purpose is ably accomplished 
by studying the interests as reflected in 
newspapers, periodicals, and books and 
pamphlets between 1807 and 1870. 


HausMan, Leon Avucustus. The Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of American Birds. Garden 
City Publishing Co., c1947. 541p. $2.49. 


Facing countless difficulties innate in 
the task, the author has given to the stu- 
dent of birds an exceedingly valuable 
book. All of the 1422 birds found in North 
America and each of the seventy-five’ fami- 
lies is described. Each description gives the 
essential information needed and is accomp- 
anied by a pen drawing by Jacob Bates 
Abbott. The book contains directions for 
its use, keys for identification of families, 
the A.O.U. number for each bird, a classi- 
fied list of the birds of North America and 
an index of other names (the little Ruddy 
Duck has sixty other names). Included are 
also splendid colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and introductory material 
of especial value to the beginner in orni- 
thology. 


Hitton, Ronatp, ed. Who’s Who in Latin 
America; Part IV—Bolovia, Chile, and Peru. 
Stanford University Press, c1947. 209p. $2.50. 


Brief biographical sketches of outstand- 
ing people in Bolivia, Chile, and Peru. 
Qualification for inclusion is residence in 
the country, not nationality. A careful and 
helpful compilation for reference work. 


HIRSHBERG, HERBERT S., and MeELinat, Carn 
H. Subiect Guide to United States Govern- 
ment Publications. American Library As- 
sociation, 1947. 228p. 


This: Guide lists books and pamphlets, 
usually those published in the last twenty 
years, which are believed to be most useful 
to libraries. The subject headings are well- 
chosen and up-to-date. The use of this 
Guide will save much time in locating per- 
tinent government publications on different 
subjects. 
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KLEISER, GRENVILLE. 5,000 Words You 
Should Know. Review and Herald Publish- 
ing Association, c1946. 317p. $1.50. 


5,000 words are divided into three cate- 
gories—(1) “Gardening in Words,’ interest- 
ing, expressive words of all lengths for gen- 
eral use; (2) “Words in Conversation,” 
“Literary Examples,’’ and “Public Speaking 
Sentences” for making one better able to 
express himself in speaking and writing; and 
(8) “Pertinent Phrases’ for more power in 
communication. A self-help volume. 


Kurtz, Russett H., ed. Social Work Year 
Book 1947. Russell Sage Foundation, 1947. 
714p. $3.50. 


This latest biennial edition consists of 
two main divisions: first, topical articles on 
social work and related fields, each contain- 
ing a bibliography; and second, directories 
of governmental, voluntary, and Canadian 
agencies. The chief emphasis is the recon- 
version of social work from a wartime to a 
peacetime basis. 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SociAL Work. 
Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 73rd Annual Meeting. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 608p. $5.00. 

Selected papers, read at the Buffalo meet- 
ing, on all phases of social work, public 
welfare, and case work. An annual compila- 
tion. 


Rose, Oscar, ed. Radio Broadcasting and 


Television. H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 120p. 
$1.50. 
This annotated bibliography of radio 


literature which is classified under subjects 
covers the entire field of broadcasting and 
television except for the technological. The 
list includes the nontechnical books and 
pamphlets published in the United States. 
It is an outgrowth of Mr. Rose’s experience 
as a broadcaster, program director, and 
teacher of radio broadcasting. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. 
AvRILLA. Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators, 1947-48. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947. unp. $2.25. 

The latest annual edition dealing with 
regular initial certification requirements in 
the various states. An indispensible edueca- 
tion reference volume, with its summaries 
arranged alphabetically by state. 


Religion and Philosophy 


SILVERMAN, HirscH Lazaar, Philosophy: 
Its Significance in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion. Bruce Humphries, c1946. 36p. $2.00. 

This book is thin in size and a bit frag- 
mentary in content, but those qualities are 
deliberate. The book makes admirable read- 
ing for those interested in the reflective life. 


Science and Mathematics 


ANDERSON, RAyMoND W. Romping Through 
Mathematics. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 
152p. $2.50. 

A very delightful little book written in a 
clear style for the non-technician in mathe- 
matics. 
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Batt, W. W. Rouse. Mathematical Re- 
creations and Essays. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
418p. $2.95. 

This is a revised edition of an excellent 
book on mathematical recreations. Every 
college and high school should have a copy 
in its library. 


Bartow, Nora, ed. Charles Darwin and 
the Voyage of the Beagle. Philosophical 
Library, 1946. 279p. $3.75. 

Thirty-six letters and some field notes 
hitherto unpublished, revealing the charac- 
ter and the growth of the mind of the young 
Charles Darwin are, in this book, collected 
and edited with fine understanding and 
judgment by his granddaughter. The illus- 
trations are chiefly from drawings by Cap- 
tain FitzRoy and the artists of The Beagle. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. Electronics for Young 
People. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
‘Book Co., c1947. 175p. $2.00." 

A simplified, popularized, illustrated in- 
troduction to the theory of electronics and 
the varied uses of this marvelous force. In- 
cludes glossary, bibliography, and index. 


Burcw, Guy Irvine, and PENDELL, ELMER. 
Human Breeding and Survival. Penguin 
Books, Inc., c1947. 138p. (Pelican Books). 


A development of the thesis ‘“‘uncontrolled 
human reproduction not only favors the 
survival and the multiplication of the least 
gifted members of society; it menaces and 
in the long run will destroy human liberties 
and any chance for a world at peace.” A 
thought-provoking book well worth read- 
ing. 


Craic, Greratp S., and Lewis, June E., 
Going Forward With Science. Science Plans 
For Tomorrow. Ginn and Co., c1947. 413p; 
448p. $1.56; $1.72. (Our World of Science 
Series). 

Two unusually well-written and illus- 
trated science books for the grades which 
adults, too, would enjoy. The style is easy, 
yet much factual and technical information 
is offered in a descriptive manner. All 
branches of science are included, with em- 
phasis on present application. It is difficult 
to see how these books could be improved. 
Questions at the end of each chapter, glos- 
sary, and good index. 


Empury, Emma C. American Wild Flow- 
ers; illustrated by Edwin Whitefield. Has- 
tings House, c1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings 
House Americana). , : 


This is a quaint and beautiful little book 
reproducing colored plates and text from one 
of the most popular books of its day on 
the native flora of Eastern America of a 
century ago. It was designed by Paul Mc- 
Pharlin, the research and editing being 
done by Alice Henius Radt. 


Harris, SEALE. Banting’s Miracle, The 
Story of the Discoverer of Insulin. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1946. 245p. $3.00. 


The dramatie portrayal of the discovery 
of insulin and the treatment of diabetes. 
The biography of Dr. Banting is interestingly 
‘told. The procedure used in discovering 
insulin is skillfully given so that a layman 
could understand it; at the same time the 
tendency to glamorize is minimum. 
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Hausman, EtrHe. Hinckiry. The _ Illus- 
trated Encyclopedia of American Wild 
Flowers. Garden City Publishing Co., c1947. 
534p. $2.49. ; 

A fairly comprehensive popular book on 
wild flowers. It may be useful until some of 
the better wild flower books are repub- 
lished. The colored plates are of little use 
in flower identification. 


Hecut, SeLtic. Explaining the Atom. Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. 205p. $2.75. : 

A straight forward presentation of pres- 
ent day facts of atomic structure and the 
events leading up to nuclear fission. The 
language is nontechnical and the book may 
be read and understood by the average 


layman. 


HoFFMANN, BANnasH. The Strange Storu of 
the Quantum. Harper and Bros., c1947. 239p. 
$3.00. : 


As interesting and descriptive a treat- 
ment of a very technical subject as one 
could expect. One should have a background 
in chemistry and physics to appreciate the 
book, although the language is not mathe- 
matical. 


HUNTER, GrorcE W., and Wuitrman, WaAL- 
TER G. Doorways to Science. American Book 
Co., c1947. 546p. $2.40. 


A twelve-unit textbook of science for 
the beginner. It is well illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. The units are 
well divided between physical and biological 
science. Questions are at the end of each, 
with a section on hobbies at the end of the 
book. The book seems quite teachable and 
functional. 


INGLES, Ltoyp GLENN. Mammals of Cali- 
fornia. Stanford University Press, c1947. 
258p. $4.00. 


The beginning student of mammals will 
find this book, though written on the ani- 
mals of one state, a beautiful, satisfying, and 
serious work. One is told how to study 
mammals, how to find them and how ito 
identify them. There are maps, keys for 
identification, photographic reproductions, 
pen sketches, accounts of natural history 
that will delight even the casual reader, and 
a chapter on taxidermy of the kind the 
really serious student needs to know. 


Kerru, Sir Artuur. Evolution and Ethics. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 246p. $3.00. 


A famous anthropologist considers the 
many questions raised by evolution and 
ethics from an original and fascinating 
point of view. A thought-provoking book 
worth the attention of students. 


KNEDLER, JOHN WarrREN, JR. ed. Master- 


‘works of Science. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 


617p. $4.00. : 


A chronologically arranged collection of 
thirteen masterpieces of scientific literature 
ranging from Euclid to Einstein and covering 
all fields of science. Good reading for survey 
courses. 


LasH, Grorce M. Review Digest of ‘Biol- 
ogy. Republic Book Co., c1947. 66p. 34c. 

A book especially designed to help stu- 
dents prepare for the New York State 
Regents Examination in biology. It defines 
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important terms, lists important biologists, 
classifies Regents questions, and gives a 
complete set of recent Regent Examinations. 
It should be useful to all students preparing 
for college entrance examinations in biol- 
ogy. 


Loveripce, ArtHuUR. Tomorrow’s a Holiday. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 277p. $3.00. 


The curator of reptiles and amphibians 
at Harvards Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology writes a fascinating account of his hunt 
for wild creatures in the plains, mountains, 
and jungles of Tanganyika Territory, Africa. 
Excellent for those interested in natural 
history and zoology. 


LUNDBERG, GEORGE A. Can Science Save 
<a Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 122p. 


A: book which attempts to offer a way of 
escape from a dilemma caused by scientific 
advancement, namely, that scientific method 
must be applied to social as well as scientific 
problems if we are to avoid disaster and 
enjoy a good world. A thoughtful treatise 
written in popular style. 


Science Dicrst. Science Digest Reader. 
Windsor Press, c1947. 310p. $3.00. 


The editors of Science Digest, to celebrate 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the magazine, have collected what they 
consider the outstanding articles of their 
popular write-ups of scientific development. 
Easy to read, informational, and varied. 


_ SHELLEY, Donatp A. Audubon Birds. Has- 
tings House, c1946. 40p. $1.00. (Hastings 
House Americana). 


A small book containing 16 reproduc- 
tions of Audubon’s water colors with quota- 
tions from Audubon’s notebooks concerning 
the birds illustrated: This would make a 
charming giftbook. 


WELLMAN, Wurm R. Elementary Radio 
Pepe Ss D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 260p. 


A clear, practical text and reference book 
for vocational school students who have. al- 
ready learned radio set building and theory 
but have had little experience in trouble 
shooting or repairing. 


Social Science 


The American Citizens Handbook, ar- 
ranged by Joy Morgan; United Nations edi- 
oes National Education Association, c1946. 

ios 


.A valuable handbook for the desk of any 
social studies teacher. A splendid index 


makes the material on any patriot subject- 


easily located. 


AUER, J. JEFFERY, and Ewsank, Henry Ler. 
Handbook for Discussion Leaders. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. 118p. $1.75. 


How to conduct discussions of manv 
kinds, how to lead, and how to evaluate 
discussions are clearly explained. Interest- 
ingly written and easy to use. 


Ayres, C. E. The Divine Right of Capital. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 214p. $3.00. 
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The quality, general tone, consistency, 
and responsibility of the contents of the 
book may well be judged by its title and 
the authors definition of capital—viz. ‘“‘Cap- 
ital also is an idea, not a thing.” 


BarBeau, Martius. Alaska Beckons; illus- 
trated by Arthur Price. Caxton Printers, 
c1947. 343p. $4.50. 

Especially noteworthy are accounts of 
Indian migrations, even from interior Asia, 
as they are accounted in Indian legends and 
songs. Noteworthy also are the descriptions 
of Pacific coastal landscapes, accounts of 
salmon runs and fishing, and convincing 
discussions of totem poles. The illustrations 
deserve special mention. 


Barchay, R. E. Ducktown. University of 
North Carolina Press, c1946. 286p. $5.00. 


A. detailed history of Tennessee’s copper- 
mining district. 


Barron, Mitton L. People Who Inter- 
marry. Syracuse University Press, 1946. 
389p. $3.00. 

A sociological study of racial, ethnic, and 
religious intermarriage in Derby, Connect- 
icut. It was found that intermarriage most 
often occurred across ethnic lines, less often 
across religious lines, and least across racial 
lines. Methodology for the study is discussed 
and copies of the questionnaires used are 
included. Bibliography. 


BENHAM, FREDERICK, and Boppy, Francis M. 
Principles of Economics. Pitman Publishing 
Corp., c1947. 430p. $3.50. 

A brief presentation of some of the 
principles and some of the problems of 
economics, simply and interestingly writ- 
ten. Hard to place the utility of the book. 


BENJAMIN, Harormp. Under Their Own 
Command. Macmillan Co., 1947. 88p. $1.50. 


A reassuring statement of faith in peopl: 
and the institutions which objectify their 
faith. 


BENTLEY, MARrGUERITE. Wedding Etiquette. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 383p. $4.00. 

A very practical and detailed statement 
of the most satisfactory ways to handle the 
details of weddings. It goes far beyond a 
listing of “‘proprieties,’ and is really help- 
ful advice. The index is good. 


BLAKENSHIP, ALBERT B., ed. How to Con- 
duct Consumer and Opinion Research. Harp- 
er and Bros., c1946. 314p. $4.00. (American 
Council Series of Public Relations Books). 

A series of essays by 29 contributors 
dealing with the problems involved in se- 
curing consumer reactions by means of the 
questionnaire method. The book is of in- 
terest to students of merchandising, adver- 


- tising, and others concerned with influenc- 


ing public behavior. The volume should 
also be useful as a reference book in courses 
which include a treatment questionnaire 
sampling. 


Borp, ANDREW. The United Nations Or- 
ganization Handbook. Pilot Press, c1946. 
210p. $2.50. 

This is. a helpful description of the 
various agencies within the United Nations 
Organization. Also included is a short ac- 
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count of the .historical deveiopment of in- 
ternational organization and an appendix 
containing a number of documents, such 
as the Charter of the United Nations. 


BURNETT, VERNE. You and Your Public; 
rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 1947. 205p. $3.00. 

Designed for publicity in business and 
industry, this revised edition is full of 
sound advice and specific suggestions useful 
to school superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals. The public relations program of 
schools is of great importance. This book 
will help make it better. 


CALAHAN, Haro~D AvuGuUSTIN. Geography 
for Grown-Ups. Harper and Bros., c1946. 
351p. $3.50. 


For grown-ups who are not too old to 
learn, written by one who still marvels at 
geographic wonders and who knows how to 
tell his readers about them. 


CAMPBELL, OSCAR JAMES, and OTHERS, eds. 
Patterns for Living; alternate ed., part I. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 878p. $3.50. 


A compilation of contemporary essays, 
biography, fiction, poetry, and letters for 
high school and, perhaps, junior college 
use in courses in ‘personal and social prob- 
lems.’ Materials are arranged without in- 
troductory matter in the topical sequence 
of the world of senses and nature, personal 
relationships, the arts, science, religion, and 
the ‘good life.’ Index of authors. 


CARNES, CECIL, and Carnes, Frep. You 
Must Go to Mezxico. Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., 1947. 130p. $3.00. 


A useful book to take along on auto 
trips into Mexico. It gives information about 
roads, accommodations, food, and other 
matters. Interesting side trips outlined. The 
book is not recommended for pastime read- 
ing. It is interesting chiefly. for trip in- 
formation. 


Carr, WILLIAM G. One World in the Mak- 
img, The United Nations. Ginn and Co., 
©1946. 100p. $1.00. 


A detailed analysis line by line of the 
Charter of the United Nations. An excellent 
reference book for students in senior high 
school and college. 


CHIANG Kat-SHEK. China’s Destiny. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 260p. $2.75. 


The first authorized and complete trans- 
Jation of this book, published in 1943 and 
revised in 1944. The great Chinese leader 
sketches the background for the under- 
standing of the situation in China, explains 
the situation, and outlines the opportunity 
China now has. 


Corrin, Tris. Missouri Compromise. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., 1947. 315p. $3.00. 


This is a chatty, newspaperman’s ac- 
count of the first months of the Truman 
administration. The story is well written 
from a liberal point of view and contains 
raw material that will be valuable to the 
future historian. 


CoRNELL, JULIEN. New World Primer. New 
Directions Books, c1947. 174p. $2.00. 


Written in popular style, this book makes 
a strong argument for a system of world 
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government now. It attacks the theory of 
national sovereignty and brings out the 
weaknesses of the United Nations. It goes 
back to Kant and Penn for inspiration in 
projecting a program of world law and 
politics. 


CrossMAN, RicHarp. Palestine Mission. 
Harper and Bros., 1947. 210p. $2.75. 


After an extensive study of the Pales- 
tine question and the problems affecting the 
European Jew, the author, a member. of 
the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 
records his observations and conclusions. 
Mr. Crossman emphasizes the need for un- 
derstanding the human element in the Jew- 
ish situation. As for Palestine, he feels that 
the answer lies in separate Jewish and 
Arab commonwealths. * 


CurTIS, CHARLES P., Jr. Lions Under the 
Throne. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 368p. 
$3.50. 


Good citizens should understand the 
functioning of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This volume will help such 
understanding, and do so quite without pain 
and without too much effort on the part of 
the reader. College level for general read- 
ing. : 


Davipson, DonaLtp. The Tennessee, Vol. I. 
Rinehart and Co., c1946. 342p. $3.00. (Rivers 
of America Series). 


A history that is at the same time a 
story of the Tennessee River up to the 
time of secession. The story is that of peo- 
ple, Indians, pioneers, settlers, merchants, 
always in relationship to a great river sys- 
tem. This is the first of two volumes. The 
second will tell of the Tennessee and of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 


DEAN, VERA MICHELES. Russia: Menace or 
Promise. Henry Holt and Co., c1947, 158p. 
$2.00. 


The author, Russian-born, a graduate of 
Radcliffe College, lecturer, and now Re- 
search Director of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and editor of its research bulletin, 
answers twenty-one commonly asked ques- 
tions about Russia, its growth as a nation 
and the aims of its foreign policy at present. 
A large amount of basic information is given 
and appendices present the Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. and Part I of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan, as well as a selected bibliography. 


DE PALENCIA, ISABEL. Alexandra Kollontay. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 309p. $3.50. 


A not too critical but interesting study of 
the Russian Revolution and the develop- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. through the career of 
one of the outstanding Bolshevik women— 
an aristocrat and novelist who turned revolu- 
tionary. 


Dumonp, Dwicut Lowen. America in 
Our Time, 1896-1946. Henry Holt and Co.; 
c1947. 715p. $3.50. 


This is a revision of Professor Dumond’s 
earlier, popular Roosevelt to Roosevelt. It 
is an excellent statement of twentieh cen- 
ury America and can be highly recommend- 
ed for college courses in that field. 


DuVat, Mites P., Jr. And the Mountains 
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Will Move. Stanford University Press, c1947, 
374p. $5.00. 


An excellent account, well documented, 
of the construction of the Panama Canal. 
Credit for successful completion not to one 
man, General Goethals, but to several and 
their contributions are stated. The one 
lack I sensed is the absence of a discussion 
en the possibilities and limitations of the 
Nicaraguan route. 


Ernest, Morris L. The First Freedom. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 316p. $3.00. 


A penetrating analysis of the growth of 
monopoly in the fields of newspapers, book 
publishing, radio, and movies, and a sound 
program to undo some of the worst effects. 
Valuable for the lay reader or students in 
economics -and history. 


Famous Utopias of the Renaissance; in- 
troduction and notes by Frederic White. 
Packard and Co., c1946. 250p. $1.25. 


A reprint of five selected Utopias with 
a brief introduction to each. A handy vol- 
ume for one who wishes to read about 
Utopias. 


FiscHER, JOHN. Why They Behave Like 
Russians. Harper and Bros., c1947. 262p. $2.75. 


An informed, objective, and often amus- 
ing appraisal of the Russians by an 
U.N.R.R.A. mission member in the Ukraine. 
Russia, weakened by war, feels she must 
strengthen against future aggression. The 
best methods to cure Russia’s fear and se- 
cure her co-operation with the Western 
nations are the very measures necessary to 
resist further expansion of her influence and 
control. 


FLETCHER, JOHN GouLp. Arkansas. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947. 421p. 
$5.00. 


John Gould Fletcher has written what 
is certainly the most readable history of 
Arkansas and perhaps the best “popular” 
history that has ever been written about 
any state in the Union. The riches of a 
wide variety of human experience, both 
comic and tragic, are the state’s inheritance, 
but the sweep and vigor of the narrative 
are the poet’s own. 


Firynn, Joun T. The Epic of Freedom. 
Fireside Press, c1947. 127p. $2.00. 


Fearing that Americans may surrender 
their freedom to a “Tyrant State’ in the 
vain hope of gaining security, Mr. Flynn 
sketchily traces the evolution of the ideal 
of freedom from the Saxon Moot to the 
American Constitution. Superficial. 


Gatt, Tom. How the United Nations 
Works. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1947. 218p. 
$2.00. 

A very simple presentation of how the 
United Nations started, what it does. and 
how it acts. Of course it is over simplified, 
but it does give clear and accurate ideas, 
and some of the documents. Suitable for 
junior-high-school level. 


Gayn, Marx, and CALpwELL, JoHn. Amer- 
ican Agent. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 220p. 
$3.00. 

The story of John Caldwell’s work in no- 
man’s land of China during the dark years 
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of the war in the Pacific area. Supplies and 
men were following the war in Europe. It 
was Caldwell’s job to persuade eighty mil- 
lion Chinese that democracy would win 
eventually. Soil conservationists and school 
people in Tennessee and throughout the 
South will remember the John Caldwell we 
knew, and will not be surprised at his suc- 
cess. 

GREENBERG, Davin B., and ScHINDALL, HENRY. 
A Small Store and Independence. Blue Rib- 
bon Books, c1945. 243p. 


A practical book beamed toward the man 
who wants to go into business for himself. 
The first half deals with general informa- 
tion about store location, capital, displays, 
turnovers, and other subjects of great value 
to the new enterpriser. The second part 
gives specific information about special 
types of retail stores. For the GI or other 
persons thinking about establishing a busi- 
ness, this book will be of immense help. 


GREGORY, JAMES S., and SHAvE, D. W. The 
U.S.S.R., A Geographical Survey. John Wil- 
ey and Sons, c1944. 636p. $4.25. 


A detailed handbook by English authors; 
a useful supplementary reference for col- 
lege classes and a good general reference. 


GUETZKOW, HAROLD STEERE, and BowMan, 
Pau. Hoover. Men and Hunger. Brethren 
Publishing House, c1946. 72p. $1.00. 


Subtitled A Psychological Manual for Re- 
lief Workers, this is an account of the Min- 
nesota experiment in starvation, written in 
popular style. The third part of the book 
is concerned with general problems of 
rehabilitation of starved peoples. Would be 
of considerable interest to high-school and 
college students and to laymen in under- 
standing certain characteristic problems of 
rehabilitation in Europe and Asia. 


GuNTHER, JOHN. Inside U.S.A. Harper and 
Bros., 1947. 979p. $5.00. 


The fourth of Mr. Gunther’s “Inside” 
series. He approaches the question of who 
is doing things and what is being done with 
directness, courage, and surprising effec- 
tiveness. Of course there is over-simplifica- 
tion, but along with this is remarkable. in- 
sight and ability to say clearly just what 
he intends. No school library should be 
without this book. 


GustarFson, S. F., and Otuers. Land for 
the Family. Comstock Publishing Co., ¢c1947. 
501p. $4.00. 

A valuable guide for selecting and car- 
ing for the ‘home place’? whether it be on 
a city lot or a small acreage with part- 
time or subsistence agriculture. This field 
has been neglected by informed agricultur- 
ists, so this book meets a real need. 


Hacker, Louis M. The Triumph of Ameri- 
can Capitalism. Columbia University Press, 
1946. 460p. $4.00. 

This is a new printing of a work first 
published in 1940. The volume has won wide 
acclaim as a scholarly, penetrating analysis 
of the economic and political forces under- 
lying American history up to the twentieth 
century. It is a “must’’ book for teachers 
of American history either in secondary 
schools or colleges. . 


2 books for the improvement of 


POSTWAR 


Physical Education 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


A timely book to use in developing your improved 
postwar physical-education program on the junior and 
senior high-school level! 

This book takes the individual skills of 8 different 
sports, and makes exciting competitive games, with 
scoring, of them. An average of 27 graduated, co- 
ordinated skills games for each sport! The play way, 
with no monotonous drills, pupils improve in each skill 
of a sport, and learn to play the sport better. Here’s 
a program that you can use at once in your present 
plans—with classes large or small, in cramped or 
unlimited space. 


215 competitive skills 
games for 8 sports 


The 215 skills games in this book are the big- 
muscle activities that are recommended by authorities. 
The games make exciting fun for the regular period. 
And the 7 chapters of Part I are devoted to the or- 
ganization, administration, and teaching of the modern 
athletic-skills program, according to accepted educa- 
tional principles. Throughout the book, there are 


suggestions on obtaining and improvising equipment. 


on a small budget. Order a copy today for 10-day free 
examination! 


Net prof. price, $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


MODIFIED 
ACTIVITIES 


IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By DOREEN FOOTE 


With this new book as a source, you can offer the 
modified and corrective pupils in your school an im- 
proved program that will be the envy of the normal 
pupils. In most schools, “restricted” and “handi- 
capped” pupils are left cut of a planned physical edu- 
cation program. Yet most of them, for their own 
good, should have a light activity program suited for 
their condition. In this first book of its kind ever pub- 
lished, the author presents a practical, tested program 
for these neglected pupils. 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, organiza- 
tion, and procedure, the author offers nine chapters 
of activities and games for modified and corrective 
pupils. Descriptions, rules, and diagrams make the 
procedure for each activity or game clear. And, as 
Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone states in the foreword of 
the book; “Even the teacher of so-called ‘regular’ 
classes in physical education, who may have ex- 
hausted his ideas for an enriched program, can get 
suggestions from Modified Activities in Physical Edu- 
cation for making class time more meaningful for 
everyone, in terms of a greater variety of skills.” 
Order a copy for 10-day free examination today. 


Net prof. price, $1.60—10-day approval 
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New York 3 





Schooling the public 
in education’s 
heeds and values 


HE advertisements shown here 

have appeared in TIME Maga- 
zine. They were prepared by Amer- 
ican Seating Company in an earnest 
effort to create wider public under- 
standing of the problems that beset 
American education. 

Our aim has been to show how a 
community serves its own best inter- 
ests when it improves teaching con- 
ditions, pays its teachers well, and 
adopts other measures for the good 
of its schools. 

We shall count our efforts well spent 
if they help hasten the steps neces- 
sary to remove the handicaps under 
which educators and educational in- 
stitutions have had to perform their 
duties. 

American Seating Company’s in- 
terest in today’s educational prob- 
lems springs from an awareness of 
the vital part education plays in 
America’s progress—a knowledge 
gained through more than 60 years 
of developing and producing school 
furniture. 
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Important Books from MeGrau-Wull 
STUDENT TEACHING 


An Experience Program 


By RALEIGH SCHORLING, School of Education, University of 
Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 329 pp., $2.75. 


Presents a much broader concept of student teaching than is ordinarily 
employed. The author takes into account all significant publications 
dealing with practical phases of teacher education and includes a vast 
number of problems and projects that have been contributed by begin- 
ning teachers. 


‘TEXT-FILMS ON STUDENT TEACHING 


Selected parts of the Schorling text are being supplemented by a series of 5 sound 
motion pictures, and 5 coordinated silent filmstrips. The film medium goes beyond 
normal textbook scope and coverage in describing and dramatizing principles and 
techniques. The situation depicted in story form in these films are drawn from 
the experiences of teachers everywhere. Write for full information. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TRAINING AIDS. 


By WILLIAM EXTON, JR. In press 


In this important forthcoming book the author presents a summary of 
the experience of the Armed Forces in the field of training aids, dis- 
cussing such aids first in a general way and then by media. Fourteen 
experts have contributed articles on various aspects of the subject. 
The training aids are presented as a guide to their utilization by 
peacetime educators. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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STILL SITS THE SCHOOLHOUSE BY THE ROAD 


We are gratified to record in this issue of the Peabody Journal of 
Education reports on various phases of that colorful educational agency, 
the one-room school. These reports are made by teachers whose thought 
and experience make valid their testimony. 


There was the time when the editor of the Journal did a chore of 
ballyhooing in favor of the discontinuance of the one-room school and 
the establishment in its stead of the consolidated school. He was con- 
vinced of the rightness of his theme when he started and still more 
convinced when he had heard himself speak at a few of his one-night 
stands. Then, there was that other time when his pen romanticized— 
even glorified the one-room school. He believed what he said when he 
wrote it, and still more when he read it. So you can see that the editor 
has suffered from some confusion in the matter. As a matter of fact 
he doesn’t know the answers yet. 


He doubts whether the authors of the reports herein printed are in 
position to bring forth explicit verdicts which they themselves do not 
question. The plain fact is, however, that a lot of the nation’s children 
go to one-room schools, and will continue to do so during that part of 
the future which is conveniently foreseeable. The immediate question 
then isn’t what to do with the schools but what to do for them. To that 
question one answer forms itself in clear and bold relief. Give the 
children who go to those schools teachers good enough to teach any- 
where; in the consolidated schools, for instance. Being braced to dodge, 
we say in conclusion that when fully considered, that is about all the 
problem there is. 
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The history of the one-teacher school in America, until well along 
in the nineteenth century, is the history of American education—the 
schools of both town and country were one-teacher schools. “Fifty 
years ago,” writes Monroe, in his Cyclopedia of Education, “there was 
no country school problem; country and city school were much alike. 
Each was a small, cheap building with poor equipment, little teaching 
apparatus, and poorly trained teachers, with a low salary and little 
supervision.” * 

The general laws of 1642 and 1647 in Massachusetts Colony recog- 
nized the needs of education. Cubberly reports that they were estab- 
lished upon the principle that, “The child is to be educated, not to ad- 
vance his personal interests but because the state will suffer if he is not 
educated.” These early laws and other regulations recognized the 
“town” as the unit of government and social action, however; as early 
as 1706, the Massachusetts Assembly authorized the establishment of 
parishes, or districts, for church and civic purposes. The dame and 
private schools of that period, supported by the parents, were located 
for convenience in those parishes. When rate and tax laws were 
enacted and the schools became public, or semi-public, these same 
parishes were recognized and thus was planted the germ of the dis- 
trict school system. 

The early schools in the towns, partially supported by a public tax 
and partly by a rate, or tuition, levied against the parents of the pupils, 
were often moved from one location to the other. In many towns, they 
would be held an arbitrary number of weeks in one parish and then be 
moved to another, proportional to the amount of tax and fees paid in 
a given center. Gradually certain school centers were established. Thus 
the parish church and road district became the small school district. 
In partially settled, open country areas, school districts were established 
within walking distance from the home served.’ 

Reisner states, “The district system which originated in New England 








* Figures within the text in parenthesis refer to corresponding numbers in 
the bibliography at the end of this article (5). 
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(and spread westward) was suitable to the social conditions under 
which it originated and developed. In sparsely settled regions with 
considerable areas with no population it was convenient to allow small 
and isolated groups of citizens to organize and govern their school.’ 
Cubberly comments, “The district school provided a forensic center 
for the New Democracy of Andrew Jackson’s time.’ 

The district school continued to develop during the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century and by the latter half of this century it was 
authorized by law in most states. In 1789, the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts enacted the following law: “And whereas by means of the 
dispersed situation of the inhabitants of the several towns and dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth, the children and youth cannot be col- 
lected in any one place in town for their instruction, it has thus be- 
come expedient that the towns and districts, in circumstances afore- 
said, should be divided into separate districts for purposes aforesaid, 
be it enacted..... 3 Massachusetts in 1827 provided for selection of 
school committees, and in 1829 granted to the local district the author- 
ity to select their own committees. 

In 1812, New York authorized district organization providing for a 
governing board of three trustees. These boards had broad powers as 
to the care and supervision of the district school. By 1824, other New 
England states had enacted similar laws.! 

The ordinance of 1787 which authorized a national system of land 
survey, with the township as the unit, set aside one section in each 
township the proceeds of which should be for the support of the public 
schools. This opened the way for use of the “township unit” and two 
states, Indiana and Michigan tried it but soon gave it up and acceded 
to the popular clamor for the one-teacher district school which pre- 
vailed in the other states carved out of the Northwest Territory.** The 
district system followed settlement westward. 

The South, because of its geography and system of large landhold- 
ings, adopted the county unit of government early in its history. Pub- 
lic education developed somewhat slowly in this section and when it 
was established the county was quite widely accepted as the public 
school unit. However, in the country areas, the one-teacher school 
was established with varying degrees of local authority and it has 
seemed to persist here as elsewhere throughout the nation. 

Robert E. Lee, in 1866, wrote as follows: “So greatly have educational 
interests been disturbed in the South and so much does its future con- 
dition depend upon rising generations, that I now consider the proper 
education of youth one of the most important objects now to be at- 


*Indiana in 1852 re-established the township system with local districts 
as sub-districts having little power. 
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tained and one from which the greatest benefits may be expected. 
Each state should take most energetic measures to improve its schools 
and colleges and to increase facilities for instruction.”* 

By 1825 the district system was legally recognized in most states 
and the period 1830-1860 has been referred to as “The Common School 
Revival’. Pennsylvania, in 1831, enacted legislation creating a fund 
to aid common schools and in 1834 made every ward, township, and 
borough in the state a school district, with authority to elect its of- 
ficers who had power to initiate and carry on schools. New York, in 
1849, passed “An Act Establishing Free Schools Through-out The 
State,” but not without bitter opposition. In 1851 it was obliged to re- 
turn to partial support by the rate system.’ Reisner states that the 
small school district became the national pattern early in the nine- 
teenth century and that during this time there were developed three 
basic principles which have tenaciously influenced public thinking 
and action. They were: 


1. The sovereignty of the state over the public school system. 

2. The tremendous range of independent action allowed the local manage- 
ment of the schools. 

3. That local school authorities, unhampered by the higher authorities, were 
closely controlled in their acts and policies by the citizens from whom 
they held power.* 


Gradually the concentration of population and wealth and the de- 
velopment of leadership in the cities led to improvements in organiza- 
tion and equipment, but these changes came more slowly in the coun- 
try. Before considering them, another feature of the district school 
development demands attention. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE District ScHOOL CURRICULA 


Beginning with the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 1647 and follow- 
ing through until 1940, there were slow and gradual changes in the 
objectives, the subject matter, and the learning activities of the dis- 
trict school. These changes increased in extent and tempo as the nine- 
teenth century faded into the dynamic twentieth century. The early 
schools of Massachusetts created “so that youth might learn to read 
the Scriptures and thus escape the wiles of Satan,” had the religious 
motive as their chief objective, although Cubberly indicates that there 
was also a civic purpose. Reisner says: “About all that was expected 
of the schools of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was to teach 
the child to read and write, to give him a very elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic, and to make him familiar with the dogmas and devotion- 
al exercises of his church.”® 
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“During the early part of the nineteenth century, geography, history, 
and English grammar found a place on the school’s program, so much 
so that there developed a foolish race between arithmetic and grammar 
to see which subject should have first importance on the school’s pro- 
gram.”* Until well along in this century, the Bible, religion, manners, 
and morals were given a large place in the course of study. Toward 
the close of the century, more attention was given to civic, health, and 
vocational objectives, and to the teaching of health education, citizen- 
ship, and some phases of vocational appreciation. Formal, memoriter 
methods of teaching were displaced by more informal methods, more 
study of the child as the center of teaching efforts, and more concern 
about manner of presentation of subject matter and the place of 
“learner activity” in the program of education. 

The Department of Rural Education of the National Education As- 
sociation published, in 1933, a bulletin based upon careful research 
entitled Organization of Curriculum For The One-Teacher Schools. 
Many state departments made similar studies and prepared printed 
material for the use of their teachers in these district schools. These 
publications were concerned with problems of fewer and larger 
classes, longer class periods, and more attention to child development 
and learning activities. Suggestions were made as to grade grouping, 
alternation of classes and grades, developing units of study, and utiliz- 
ing activities as an integrating factor.2 These studies revealed some 
inherent weaknesses of the small school district. 


WEAKNESSES OF THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 


Before legal authorization of the one-teacher school was fully con- 
summated, educators were pointing out some of its serious weaknesses: 
within less than a half century from the time of “The General Court 
Order of 1853,” Horace Mann said, referring to this order: “It is the 
most unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever enacted 
by the state.”? 

Superintendent Dix of New York, in 1884, wrote, “Cheap instructors, 
poor, ill furnished school houses, and a general languor of the cause of 
education are certain to be found in these feeble districts.” 1° “With 
the mechanical instruction there often went a repressive, cruel dis- 
cipline.”® 

The Connecticut Board of Education (1885) reported: “By creating 
within our towns from ten to twenty little parasitic governments, 
partially independent in school affairs of one another and of their own 
town and by dividing the duties and responsibilities of school admin- 
istration between town meeting and district meeting and between 
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school visitors and district committees, we have impaired and paralyzed 
the self-government of our towns, and have rendered a proper manage- 
ment and control of schools impossible, or at least unlikely.”?° 

The Commissioner of Schools of Ohio reported in 1885: “The meager 
progress of the country school is not chargeable to school officials, 
teachers, or pupils, but to the lamentable deficiencies of that part of 
the Ohio system which relates to township districts. Under the law, the 
board has no authority to enforce rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the school.”?° 

State Superintendent Graves, of Delaware, said in 1876: “The habit 
of employing females to teach summer and autumn, and males in the 
winter—two sets of teachers, is detrimental to the best interests of 
the schools. There seems to be little care of the houses or grounds; 
houses are small and seats uncomfortable. Long desks are stretched 
around the wall of parts of the house and benches with no backs or 
stays. There are neither charts, maps, or globes in any school house in 
Sussex County. This same county, in 1892, reported 28 buildings in 
the county valued at less than $50.00 and running as low as $10.00.”1° 

The report of the “Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools” to the 
National Education Association (1897) points out many of the exist- 
ing weaknesses of the one-teacher school. A few are here related: 
Wisconsin had 183 districts whose average attendance was not more 
than five; New York had 2,983 with less than ten pupils; and Maine 
had 1,000 districts with average attendance of twelve or less. The re- 
port for Calhoun County, Michigan, 1886, showed that there were 
needed 158 teachers, but they employed 342 during the year. The 
average length of term in the district was 8.4 months, but the average 
for which teachers were employed was 3.8 months. The ratio of 
teachers to terms was about the same throughout the state—a very 
insecure tenure.® 

This report showed widespread unsatisfactory conditions through- 
out the states studied. In general, attendance was low, teachers poorly 
paid, tenure very short, often three teachers a year per school. “In some 
schools, large numbers of children were crowded into poorly equipped 
rooms with children in all grades, from A.B.C.’s upward, sometimes 
including classes in Latin and algebra.” Administrative control was 
weak and supervising assistance lacking.® 

State Superintendent Luce, of Maine, referring to the district school, 
wrote, “The typical little red school house, so invested with sentiment, 
is a costly and unsatisfactory institution of learning.”® Naturally the 
recognition of these weaknesses led to attempts to improve. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century, states were enacting 
laws providing for school taxes, county school superintendents, and 
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other public school legislation. All of these tended to place some 
restriction upon the power of the local district. The first laws, usually, 
were permissive; after the progressive cities had made use of these, 
statewide mandatory laws were enacted.® 


The Union school law of 1853, New York State, was the first law 
authorizing consolidation. Massachusetts, in 1869, legalized school 
consolidation and use of public funds for transportation of pupils. The 
town of Quincy, 1874, was the first to make use of this law. It was not 
until 1890, when the state appropriated $25,000 to aid in transportation, 
that this law was widely used.1 


By 1902 all of the New England states provided for transportation 
and consolidation; and Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana had enacted 
similar laws. The movement gained momentum and within the next 
two decades consolidation made rapid progress in all of the cities and 
many of the states.? 


Progressive legislation, professionalization of educators, and a 
heightened interest in the public school contributed to a very general 
improvement in the organization and administration of the schools; 
however, in 1944 there were yet 96,302 one-teacher elementary schools 
in the nation. 


ENLARGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the centralization of 
population in cities developed a leadership in the cities and legislatures 
that were sensing the need for larger and better financed and better 
administered public schools.’ The cities, as early as 1828, had recognized 
as a unit of management the Primary school; by 1848 some of''the 
cities had accepted three divisions; the Primary, the Intermediate, and 
the Grammar school. As this reorganizing was taking place there was 
another: the divisions of each unit into classes or grades. Thus de- 
veloped the “graded school.”! The graded school becarie common in 
most cities before the close of the nineteenth century and was gradual- 
ly imposed on the one-teacher school, sometimes with unsatisfactory 
results. Reisner writes: “The graded school in its early years often 
brought disappointment. They shoved children, carefully regimented, 
from the first grade through the highest; they could recite and parse 
and diagram with great skill, but their information was not knowledge 
since it was not integrated in thought patterns.”* The report of the 
Committee of Fifteen indicates that U.S. Commissioner of Edueation, 
Wm. T. Harris, at that time was not in sympathy with the graded 
system for. the one-teacher school.® 
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ARE THE ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS PASSING? 


How long will we have one-teacher schools is an oft-repeated ques- 
tion. Pamphlet No. 92, U.S. Office of Education, prepared by Dr. Walter 
Gaumnitz, presented some very pertinent data on the problem, “Are 
the One-Teacher Schools Passing?” Dr. Gaumnitz states that, “Many 
circles in American life think the one-teacher school is a thing of the 
past, and an institution of pioneer days that need no longer be of 
serious concern to present-day educators.” What are the statistical 
facts? Is consolidation rapidly displacing the one-teacher school? 
Table I presents a partial answer. 


TABLE I 
Year Number of Number of 
one-teacher schools Consolidated schools 
1915-16 200,004 5,000 
1919-20 190,655 11,890 
1923-24 169,718 12,674 
1927-28 156,066 13,852 
1931-32 143,390 15,945 
1935-36 131,101 ow 


There was for this period a marked decline in the number of one- 
teacher schools and an increase in consolidated schools. This decline 
was not steady nor was it evenly distributed. Other data indicate that 
the one-teacher schools were being eliminated most rapidly in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, New York, and North Carolina; and there were 
few eliminations in Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming.’ 

There were, in 1909-10, in the United States, 265,474 school buildings 
of which 212,448, or 57 per cent, were one-teacher buildings. In 1943-44 
there were 209,309 buildings, 96,302 were one-teacher schools and only 
11.6 per cent of all teachers were in these schools. A total of 4,410,362 
pupils were being transported at a cost of $107,754,467, which was 
4.7 per cent of current expense. This was $24.42 per pupil. The estimate 
for 1945-46 gave 90,000 one-teacher schools and 4,962,233 pupils trans- 
ported. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CHANGES 


Recent reports from United States Office of Education and other 
authentic sources indicate growing sentiment toward the elimination 
of the one-teacher school and the organization of larger districts. This 
is a major trend of the last quarter century, which affects the adminis- 
tration of public schools. The movement was stimulated during the 
past two decades by state-wide programs. Usually a state survey, 
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partial or complete, precedes legislation. In some states, such as West 
Virginia, Arkansas, and New Mexico, the legislation was mandatory. 
Other states placed authority to close schools in the State Department 
of Education and some states, such as Washington, Oregon, and Kansas, 
enacted legislation providing for county boards to study local condi- 
tions and to map systems of larger districts on a county-wide basis. 
Some of these laws required a referendum to approve the re-organiza- 
tion plans of the county committee, and in others the committees were 
given more or less arbitrary powers.* Such state-wide legislation 
hastened the elimination of the one-teacher school, but the task has 
not reached completion. There was, in most states, some popular clamor 
against the new laws—against taking power away from the people— 
which led to temporary lags and indicated the hold that the small dis- 
trict school had on the popular mind. 

An increase in the amount of county and state money for the support 
of public education, often apportioned on the equalization basis, also 
affected materially the country school districts; sometimes it strength- 
ened and improved the district, other times the laws forced the closing 
of very weak district schools. State funds, since the beginning of the 
present century, have been quite widely used to encourage transporta- 
tion and erection of better school plants. 

Improved supervision on a county-wide basis, with some state sup- 
port and control, grew in favor during the past half century and had 
marked effects in some states. New Jersey, with its “Helping Teachers” 
legalized and partially supported by the state, is one of those states.’ 
State legislatures, state departments of education, teacher education 
institutions, state and national teachers associations have, since 1900, 
carried on research and provided assistance in increasing amounts in 
the fields of better teaching, better classification and guidance, im- 
proved subject matter organization, better teacher preparation, 
stronger administration and supervision. These have made contribu- 
tions to improved management and a more vital curriculum in the 
more progressive one-teacher schools, as well as in the graded schools. 

Commenting on the rapid growth and improvement of the district 
school during the middle period of the eighteenth century, Reisner 
made a statement which is as true today as it was a century ago. It is 
this: “The improvement of education in the United States has de- 
pended ultimately upon the education of the voters to believe in public 
schools—free schools—improved schools, and to cast their ballots for 
progressive policies and mounting school expenditures.”® (p. 320) 
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In many circles of American life, some civic and some educational, 
the one-teacher elementary school is regarded as a thing of the past. 
It has served as the butt for many a joke or wisecrack; it has been 
castigated in no uncertain language by educational bigots who have 
not understood its contribution to the democratic way of life. Friendly 
zealots have eulogized it in song and story, in the press, and on the 
platform. Although often criticized, more often neglected, sometimes 
praised, occasionally improved, the one-teacher school still plays a 
significant role in the public school system of the United States. 

In order to secure data on the present status of the one-teacher school, 
a questionnaire was sent recently to the chief state school officials in 
the forty-eight states, asking them to furnish up-to-date information 
on the one-teacher school in their respective states. Replies were re- 
ceived from thirty states. All geographic regions, except the Far West, 
are represented in the returns. The data are for the school year, 1946- 
47. 

The responses show that the thirty states reporting have a total of 
82,557 one-teacher schools with all of the states represented having 
schools of this type. For example, five states have less than 500 one- 
teacher schools each; thirteen states, 500 to 1,999; five states, 2,000 to 
3,999; four states, 4,000 to 6,000; and three states, over 7,000 each. The 
state with the smallest number has 52, while the state with the largest 
number has 9,646. For the group reporting, the average number per 
state is 2,752. It is estimated that there are approximately 108,000 one- 
teacher schools in the United States at present. This means that one- 
teacher schools represent over 50 per cent of all the buildings in use 
for school purposes in the United States. 

The total enrollment in the 82,557 one-teacher schools is 1,254,128 
pupils, with nine states estimating that approximately 50,000 pupils 
are being transported to this type of school. The state with the lowest 
enrollment in one-teacher schools has 1,430, and the state with the 
largest enrollment has 141,000. Several states enroll more than 100,000 

pupils each. The average enrollment per state is approximately 41, oe 
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The date for the opening of one-teacher schools in the fall varies 
somewhat from state to state and within the state, although there 
is considerable uniformity. For instance, in twenty-two states the open- 
ing date falls some time between September 1 and 8. In the other states 
the opening dates vary from September 15 to November 1, with.one 
exception, and in that state many one-teacher schools open as early as 
July 15 each year. i 

The study reveals that twenty-two states generally teach all eight 
elementary grades in one-teacher schools. In the other eight states the 
number of grades taught varies from grades one to three to grades 
one to seven, with one exception. In this state grades one to nine are 
taught, which apparently means that some high school work is done 
in these one-teacher schools, a practice highly questioned by most 
authorities in rural education. 

Many institutions of this type suffer from short school terms. The 
length of the term not only differs greatly among the states, but often 
within the same state wide variations are found. According to the 
replies, thirteen states provide a minimum school term of nine months 
for one-teacher schools; eleven, eight months; two, seven months; 
three, six months; and one, five months. In some states one-teacher 
schools are sometimes closed before the end of the minimum term is 
reached. There is a tendency, however, for one-teacher schools in some 
states to extend their terms beyond the legal minimum. For example, 
fifteen states report this tendency, while nine states indicate that the 
minimum term generally becomes the maximum. Six states failed to 
reply to the question concerning the length of the school term. 

The curriculum in one-teacher schools differs somewhat from state 
to state. The replies show that practically all states require the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, civics or civil government, geography, history, oral 
and written English, reading, spelling, and handwriting in their one- 
teacher schools. In addition, twenty-three states require health and 
physical education; twenty, social studies; fifteen, art; fourteen, music, 
nature study, and elementary science; twelve, agriculture; nine, draw- 
ing; and two, home economics and manual training. Several states re- 
quire the teaching of fire prevention, physiology, patriotism, conserva- 
tion, first aid, safety education, and the effects of narcotics and 
alcohol. 

In the states where these subjects are required, arithmetic, art, 
drawing, oral and written English, health, music, physical education, 
reading, spelling, and handwriting are generally taught in all grades 
of the one-teacher school. On the other hand, geography, history, na- 
ture study, and elementary science are taught in both intermediate and 
upper grades; while agriculture, civics, civil government, conservation, 
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home economics, and manual training are usually taught in the upper 
grades only. 

The minimum length of the school day in one-teacher schools differs 
considerably from state to state and from school system to school 
system within the same state. Of the thirty states answering the ques- 
tionnaire, eighteen report that the minimum school day is six hours. 
In the other twelve states the minimum school day varies from four 
to seven hours. Five states indicate that from 50 to 75 per cent of their 
one-teacher schools exceed the minimum. On the other hand, in twenty 
states the minimum is not exceeded. 

The general length of class periods also varies greatly in one-teacher 
schools. As an illustration, three states mention that class periods 
generally range from five to ten minutes; three states, ten to twenty- 
five minutes; twelve states, fifteen to twenty minutes; two states, 
twenty to twenty-five minutes; and ten states, fifteen to forty-five 
minutes. Methods of teaching, amount of teaching aids and materials, 
types of daily programs, number and combination of grades, number 
of subjects taught, length of the school day, pupil enrollment, age of 
pupils, size of classes, and alternation and fusion of subjects are factors 
affecting the length of class periods. 

The investigation reveals that various methods and combinations of 
methods are followed in reducing the number of classes in one-teacher 
schools. For instance, twenty-two states mention grade grouping as a 
method used to reduce the number of classes; twenty states, alternation 
of grades; nineteen states, correlation of subjects; seventeen states, 
fusion of subjects; and sixteen states, alternation of subjects. The 
grouping of children homogeneously or in ability by subject is em- 
ployed in some states. A few states indicate that such subjects as music, 
physical education, social studies, nature study, spelling, and hand- 
writing are often taught to the entire school group with pupils frequent- 
ly assisting one another. 

Although the returns are far from conclusive, it is quite customary: 
to find various grade combinations in operation in one-teacher schools. 
As previously mentioned, twenty-two states use this plan. According 
to the replies, the most common grade groupings are probably grades 
one, two, and three, grades four and five, and grades six, seven, and 
eight. Under this plan grades one, two, and three work together in all 
subjects except reading and arithmetic. Grades four and five and grades 
six, seven, and eight are generally combined in all subjects. The 
responses also indicate that other types of grade combinations are 
frequently found. In many one-teacher schools, grades one and two 
are combined in language, social studies, and possible other subjects. 
Grades three and four, five and six, and seven and eight are grouped, 
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respectively, in reading, language, spelling, arithmetic, history, 
geography, and civics. In other schools grade one, grade two, grades 
three and four, grades five and six, and grades seven and eight consti- 
tute the major grade groupings.' At the same time, in more progressive 
one-teacher schools, there seems to be a strong tendency to re-group 
children within major combinations for further instructional purposes. 
For example, in grades one, two, and three it is not uncommon to 
find five or six, and sometimes seven, reading groups. 

Many states follow the practice of alternating grades as a means of 
reducing the number of classes in one-teacher schools. This plan does 
not usually operate in the first two grades. According to this procedure 
the third, fifth, and seventh-grade subject matter is often taken in the 
even-numbered years, and the fourth, sixth, and eighth-grade material 
in the odd-numbered years. Although the practice of alternating grades 
has apparent advantages, some states are beginning to question the 
procedure on the basis that it tends to produce much greater retarda- 
tion among pupils. 

Alternation of subjects is another practice which is followed in 
solving the problem of the daily program in the one-teacher school. 
According to this plan, provision is made in the program for the 
alternation of subjects by days, weeks, or school terms. For example, 
a class may have civics two days in the week and history three days. 
Sometimes civics may be taught during the first half of the year and 
history the second half of the year. In some successful one-teacher 
schools definite periods on certain days are set aside for certain sub- 
jects. As an illustration, a Monday period is devoted to drawing for all 
the school, Tuesday to music, Wednesday to writing, Thursday to con- 
struction work, and Friday to nature study and elementary science. 
In practice the major subject alternations are art and penmanship, 
history and geography, health and geography, and civics and history. 
This plan, however, seems to be losing favor to the more recent move- 
ment to integrate or “fuse” curriculum materials.? 

Under the influence of the progressive movement in education, this 
practice seems to be on the increase in one-teacher schools. According 
to this plan, subject-matter lines are disregarded, and the work of 
pupils is organized around “centers of interest” or “areas of learning.” 
These centers of child activity broaden the experiences of children and 
help them to understand and appreciate the environment in which 
they live and learn. Illustrative of the broad areas of child experience 
are such centers of learning as “The Family in the Rural Community” 
or “How the Farm Provides Food for the Nation.” 








‘Kate V. Wofford, Teaching in Small Schools (New York, 1946), p. 104. 
*Tbidsy p05. 
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Even where one-teacher schools have not accepted fusion of subject 
matter as a general procedure, it is a common practice to follow some 
plan of correlating subjects. Correlation refers to the establishment 
of mutual relationships between two fields or areas of study. For 
example, civics, geography, and history are often taught together, 
sometimes being designated as the social studies. Reading and spell- 
ing; reading, spelling, and English; geography, history, and reading; 
and composition, geography, and history constitute other types of 
common correlations. 

Teaching methods vary considerably in one-teacher schools through- 
out the nation. Of the thirty states reporting, twenty-two indicate that 
the traditional textbook method prevails in most of their one-teacher 
schools; fifteen, the unit method; five, the project; four, the problem; 
nine, the activity plan; and thirteen, some form of individual instruc- 
tion. Several states are frank in stating that their one-room schools 
- usually have the “poorest” teaching methods. With all due respect to 
this criticism, however, it is reasonable to believe that many one- 
teacher schools are doing excellent work. 

The differentiation of the curriculum to meet the special needs of the 
small school, however, is a comparatively new movement in education. 
For instance, fourteen states mention that they either require a course 
of study for one-teacher schools or make special differentiation in their 
present courses of study to meet the peculiar needs of one-teacher 
schools. In some courses of study the instructional program designed 
for one-teacher schools is organized around five areas of learning: 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, natural science, and fine 
arts. Some of the courses of study in use today were made before 1932; 
several have been prepared since 1940. In at least five states new 
courses of study were prepared in 1946-47. Three additional states re- 
port that they have course-of-study revisions under way at present. 

The returns show that the physical condition of one-teacher school 
buildings varies greatly and that such buildings are often inadequate 
in essential respects. For example, all thirty states report that most 
of their one-teacher school buildings are wooden structures. Five of 
these states indicate that they have a few buildings made of brick or 
concrete blocks. In spite of the fact that considerable progress has been 
made in rural school-building programs since 1910, especially in con- 
solidated schools, many one-teacher school buildings are still of the 
“box-car” type with inadequate heating, lighting, and ventilation. Often 
buildings are so located that children have to travel excessive dis- 
tances to reach them. Many are also in poor physical condition, needing 
painting and major repairs. Eleven states rate the physical condition 
of their one-teacher school buildings “poor”; seventeen, “average”; and 
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only two, “above average”. These conditions are not surprising when 
considered in the light either of our educational traditionalism or of 
the effects of the recent war. Many buildings were allowed to de- 
teriorate during the war on account of the difficulty of making repairs; 
and, now that the war is over, building and labor costs and the scarcity 
of materials still prevent many efforts to modernize rural-school plants. 

It is difficult to secure an accurate picture of the physical facilities 
of one-teacher schools today. A few years ago a national study revealed 
that many thousands of such schools lagged behind national standards 
in safety, comfort, health, sanitation, attractiveness, educational fitness, 
and equipment.’ The findings of the present study point to the same 
conclusion. For instance, only twelve states estimate that their one- 
teacher schools have anything like adequate libraries. Nineteen states 
report that relatively few schools of this type have lunch rooms; 
eighteen, lack of running water in the building; seventeen, no facilities 
for indoor toilets; and fourteen, very few buildings equipped with 
electricity. Practically all states estimate that teaching materials and 
playground facilities are limited. Desks are often of the non-adjustable 
type. Many buildings have insufficient window space, no work rooms, 
no teachers’ rest rooms, no built-in features such as lunch cupboards 
and bookcases, and no places for hats and cloaks. Many thousands of 
playgrounds are too small. 

Most state school officials believe that one-teacher schools rate in 
general efficiency below other types of elementary schools. For ex- 
ample, chief state school officials were asked to assume an efficiency 
index of 100 for the multiple schoolroom in their respective states. With 
this figure in mind, they were then asked to assign an efficiency index 
to the typical one-teacher school in their states. Of the twenty-six states 
responding, one rates the typical one-teacher school 40; four, 50; three, 
60; one, 65; two, 70; ten, 75; four, 80; and one, 85. 

The emergency teacher situation is acute in rural schools. This is 
especially true in schools of the one-teacher type. In the thirty states 
reporting, there are approximately 329,752 elementary teachers. Of 
this number, approximately 32,979, or 10 per cent, are emergency 
teachers. Twenty states estimate the percentage of emergency teachers 
working in one-teacher schools as follows: Eight states report that 
from 5 to 24 per cent of all emergency teachers in their states are 
located in one-teacher schools; six, from 25 to 49 per cent; four, from 
00 to 74 per cent; and two, from 75 to 100 per cent. For the school 
year, 1945-46, nearly 60 per cent of the teachers in rural one- and two- 
teacher schools had less than two years of education beyond high 








*“The Outlook for Rural Education,” Research Bulletin, National Education 
Association, Number 9, 1931, p. 286. 
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school. There is little reason to believe that the situation has im- 
proved since that time. This means that hundreds of thousands of 
children in rural areas are suffering a major impairment in their 
schooling on account of poorly prepared teachers. 

Over 7,000 one-teacher schools closed last year on account of an 
acute shortage of teachers. For example, three states estimate that 
from 1,200 to 1,800 such schools closed during 1946-47 in each of these 
states because teachers could not be found. In two other states, 700 to 
1,000 such schools closed for the same reason; in two, 300 to 600; in 
three, 125 to 200; in four, 50 to 100; and in seven, less than 50 each. 
One person, in answering the questionnaire, expressed a fairly typical 
viewpoint when he said, “Very few schools closed in our state. The 
usual alternative was to certify practically anyone as teacher regard- 
less of qualifications.” Because no qualified teachers could be found 
in many areas, thousands of children have been closed out of schools 
or classes for no fault of their own. This situation is most serious in a 
democracy. 

The annual salary range for teachers in one-teacher schools is pro- 
nounced. Of the thirty states furnishing data on this point, one reports 
that teachers in such schools receive less than $500 per year; two, 
$500 to $899; four, $900 to $1,199; eight, $1,200 to $1,499; seven, $1,500 to 
$1,999; five, $2,000 to $2,499; and two, $2,500 and above. In one state the 
range is from $1,200 to $2,700 per year, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. In some states the same salary range or schedule 
operates for all teachers regardless of the size of the school, while in 
many states the teacher in small schools is the lowest paid person in 
the profession. Recently several states have enacted new salary laws 
for teachers which up the minimum salary beyond $2,000 per year; 
but even so, the average salary of teachers in small schools is far below 
the average of teachers in either rural consolidated or urban schools. 
This is serious because recent studies have revealed that inadequate 
local salary schedules were the primary cause of the turnover and the 
subsequent shortage of a supply of qualified teachers. 

The minimum professional requirements for teachers in one- 
teacher schools differ from state to state. Of the thirty states reporting, 
eight require high school graduation as the minimum professional re- 
quirement in one-teacher schools; two, one year of college; nine, two 
years of college; one, three years of college; and ten, four years of col- 
lege. The replies also indicate that there is some tendency in several 
states to increase minimum legal professional requirements for cer- 
tification. As a result of the serious teacher shortage in many states, 
however, it is apparent that these requirements are often not en- 
forced. 
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There is some evidence to show that some teacher-education institu- 
tions are beginning to assume responsibility for the education of 
teachers for small schools. For instance, the thirty states reporting 
have a total of 225 state-supported teacher-education institutions. 
Ninety-seven of these institutions operate model one-teacher schools 
for observation, demonstration, and student teaching purposes. In 
ninety-five of these institutions special professional courses are offered 
for teachers in one-teacher schools. 

It is also encouraging to observe that state departments of education, 
teacher-education institutions, and local school systems are slowly 
recognizing their obligation to provide opportunities for the in-service 
education of teachers in small schools. For instance, twenty-five states 
report the use of extension classes for teachers in one-teacher schools; 
twenty-four, campus summer workshops; twenty-one, institutes and 
helping teacher or supervisory programs; nineteen, correspondence 
study; fifteen, curriculum studies including work on the course of 
study; and fourteen, off-campus workshops in the summer or during 
the regular school year. 

Although the number of one-teacher schools is declining, chief state 
school officials agree, in general, that schools of this type will remain 
for a long time. As reasons for their continued existence, twenty-one 
states mention sparse population; twenty, local pride and transporta- 
tion difficulties; fifteen, tradition; and eleven, financial handicaps. A 
few states give such reasons as lack of understanding on the part of 
the people, community rivalry, employment of local teachers, isola- 
tion, mountainous areas, severe weather, impassable road conditions, 
excessive building costs for new consolidated schools, fear of higher 
costs of consolidation, fear of increased tax rates, re-opening of one- 
teacher schools to relieve teacher’s loads in classified schools, and the 
necessity to maintain one-teacher schools in order to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for many rural children. 

According to the study, the chief needs of one-teacher schools today 
are listed as follows: twenty-five states mention consolidation; twenty- 
three, better teachers; seventeen, better buildings, better supervisory 
programs, and more adequate financial support; twelve, more interest. 
on the part of citizens; ten, instructional re-organization; seven, bet- 
ter attendance; six, curriculum improvement; and three, better co- 
ordination between rural and urban groups and more intelligent 
understanding on the part of patrons of what the functions of elemen- 
tary education should be in rural areas. 

The one-teacher school follows no particular pattern. At one extreme, 
many schools of this type present a dismal picture. School buildings 
are often despicable shacks, with broken window-panes, inadequate 
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heating, and small, poorly kept playgrounds. Teachers are inex- 
perienced, untrained, and poorly paid. Textbooks, often designed for 
urban schools, are memorized in traditional fashion. There are few 
supplementary books, appalling health conditions, meager supervision, 
poor instructional organization, meager financial support, poor com- 
munity spirit. Little or no attention is given to pupil differences, with 
children in the lower grades often deplorably neglected. In these 
schools there is nothing inspiring; in fact the whole situation is one of 
despair. Many such schools are a disgrace to the nation. 

At the other extreme, many one-teacher schools have modern, well- 
equipped buildings, well-trained teachers, adequate health and physical 
education facilities including health instruction, lunch rooms, and 
desirable playgrounds. Some schools have desirable educational pro- 
grams in which activities are based on pupil interests, needs, and 
capacities. The community school concept is taking shape in some areas 
so that some one-teacher schools are beginning to affect the quality 
of life in rural areas. Through field trips, excursions, and other means 
community resources are used, and children are learning to know and 
understand the community and the world in which they live. Often 
patrons, local officials, returned veterans, farmers, and other interested 
persons contribute richly to the curriculum, thereby providing many 
opportunities for pupils to gain rich social experiences. Through 
teacher-pupil planning children are serving on school committees, en- 
gaging in camping activities, and are learning to live and work to- 
gether democratically. They are living and learning in an environ- 
ment which is conducive to the development of good citizens. Between 
these two extremes are found the remaining one-teacher schools in the 
nation. 

The one-teacher school has a definite contribution to make toward 
the democratic way of life in rural America. It can be a good school, 
and it should be strengthened to meet these possibilities. To realize 
its potentialities as an educational institution, it will be necessary to 
study various ways and means of improving these schools. These 
studies will include (1) programs of pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion, (2) ways and means of financing rural education including federal 
aid for public education, (3) plans of administrative and instructional 
re-organization, (4) integration of school and community agencies and 
resources, and (5) adequate instructional materials for one-teacher 
schools. 


ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


There are more one-teacher schools in the United States than any 
other kind. No one knows just how many there are; probably very 
nearly one hundred thousand. They are found in every state, and new 
ones are established every year. Progressive and thickly populated 
rural areas have them as well as so called problem areas. Illinois has 
more than any other state, and Wayne County, Michigan, the county 
where more automobiles are manufactured than anywhere else in the 
world, has one-teacher schools beside some of its four lane super- 
highways. 

There is something about them that folks like, or there wouldn’t 
be so many. Just plain stubbornness or dislike of change can’t account 
for them all. Americans rather favor new things. One-teacher schools 
must be pretty good or they would have disappeared. The nostalgic 
memories of older people about the dear old school days have quite a 
substantial basis in fact. Fine things may happen, frequently do hap- 
pen, in one-teacher schools. 

Hardscuffle School in South Carolina is in what is left of the piney 
woods after the sawmill moved out. The teacher seemed embarrassed 
when visitors arrived, and some of the older girls kept slipping out of 
the room. There was tension in the air as the children fumbled through 
routine question-and-hope-for-an-answer recitations. Eventually mat- 
ters came to a head. A girl returned and whispered excitedly to the 
teacher. The teacher screwed up her courage and explained to the 
visitors that the school had planned a “pilgrim party” for the after- 
noon, and since she had promised the children she felt she must go 
through with the plans. The girl had just told her that the “pull-candy” 
in the kettle over the fire back of the school was about done. Then the 
children began “costuming” themselves. The teacher’s relief and the 
children’s delight when the visitors after a little punching of hats and 
indiscreet use of paper collars and other appurtenances and holding 
stick guns just as they did in the picture, joined the march to the 
candy kettle. 

The delightful intimacy and informality of that experience would 
be almost impossible to sense in a larger school. Older children ac- 
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cepted responsibility for the younger ones, and the younger ones 
showed due deference and respect for constituted authority; things 
many graduates of larger schools seem never to have learned. 

It was in Tennessee that one of the older men of the neighborhood 
who was immune to poison ivy was pulling down the vines and dig- 
ging out the roots while the children were carrying the roots and vines 
on sticks to a fire, being careful not to get in the smoke. 

The list of fine things happening in one-teacher schools could be 
continued indefinitely—a delightful playground and pupil responsibil- 
ity in Arkansas, the cold frame experience in Illinois, flower boxes in a 
school first and then in a neighborhood in Colorado, flat irons on the 
stove in Michigan to press wet clothes and clothes hangers to keep them 
in shape, a wash boiler full of hot water on the stove in Vermont so 
that children could wash their hands before eating and after going to 
the toilet instead of just talking about it, a shoe cobbling outfit and shoe 
shining materials in a colored school in Kentucky to help make shoes 
last longer. 

There is a neighborly feeling among patrons and pupils about the 
one-teacher school, too, a sort of “all-the family” idea that lays a firm 
foundation for citizenship. Families rather accept the school and 
school teacher as a part of the home rather than having to surrender 
their children to another’s care. This sense of loss of the children from 
the home to the school was expressed by a mother in the Frog Pond 
district after they consolidated that school with others. “Pears like we 
ain’t got young-uns no more. They’re out a bed ’fore day to help feed 
stock and get the place sort of read’-up, gobbles their vittles, and puts 
off down the road racing half a mile to catch the bus, and little Dilsey, 
she’s the least one, just a running to keep up. Come night it ain’t much 
better. Times stock’s fed and supper cleared up they’re so tired they’re 
most ready to drop, and if a body so much as asks them a question 
they’ll holler, ‘hush, Maw, we got our lessons to get.’ ” 

Nervous strain on children is often less in one-teacher schools than 
in larger ones. A mother in Mississippi becoming confidential about 
school affairs expressed this idea. “When we moved here from Siloam 
School my Bessie was just in the first grade. She liked her teacher 
fine, and hated mightily to leave. Then when we got here all them 
strange children in the bus and the great big brick school full of Lord 
knows what contraptions seemed like just about scared the poor little 
thing to death. She was so scairt she took to wetting her clothes day- 
time and her bed nights. She’s in the 6th grade now, and doing right 
well, but she still wets her bed sometimes.” 

These illustrations show that there is still something to be said 
for the one-teacher school. It has been pronounced an obsolete in- 
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stitution ever since consolidation got to be big business. Over half the 
buses in the United States are school buses, and the manufacturers 
and salesmen are not failing to push their wares. There is no industrial 
interest boosting one-teacher schools. 

The one-teacher school in education has been compared to the ox 
cart in transportation. It might be better to call it the baby buggy of 
education. Horse-drawn vehicles, automobiles, trains, and airplanes 
still leave a place for the baby buggy. Graded schools, consolidated 
schools, and regional schools still may leave a place for the one-teacher 
school. 

Powerful forces seem to be supporting the one-teacher school, as- 
suring it a place of honor in the future corresponding in importance if 
not in extent with its past. These forces are psychological, social, geo- 
graphic, economic, physical, and administrative in nature. Full treat- 
ment of each of these influences is impossible, of course, but each needs 
at least a paragraph of explanation. 

First, from the psychological point of view. There is increasing em- 
phasis on the need for feelings of security on the part of young children. 
Surely the little school just over the hill, a place he has seen often, with 
nothing overpowering about it, must seem more secure to a timid coun- 
try child, born and raised like Brer Rabbit in the brier patch, than the 
huge building with its hordes of pupils and platoons of teachers reached 
only by a long trip in a strange vehicle crowded with older children. 
Then, too, from the little local school he could come home by himself. 
If conditions in school become intolerable, there is a friendly known 
world just outside the door into which escape is possible. From the 
parents’ point of view, too, there is a sense of nearness and of possible 
control of the nearby small school. They can visit without the elaborate 
preparation for a long trip. 

In the second place, certain social factors favor the one-teacher 
school. There is, it seems, a tendency for a shift of social functions from 
the family to the neighborhood, the neighborhood to the community, 
the community to the state, and from the state to the nation. So far this 
is only a shift of emphasis and function. Neither the home nor the 
neighborhood have passed out of the picture. The co-operation of home 
and school for small schools is a direct affair, a working together of 
parents and teachers without the intermediate services of a professional 
director of public relationships or a special visiting teacher. In the same 
way the local neighborhood finds in the school an institution ready to 
help co-ordinate neighborhood functions. Sound community develop- 
_ment is based upon good neighborhoods. The small school serves as a 
neighborhood nucleus. It is a place of mutual concern to people of all 
shades of political opinion and of all denominations. In case there are 
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neighborhood dissensions the school serves as a neutral meeting place. 
Common interest in the children and help in putting on school enter- 
tainments, taking children on excursions, sponsoring activities, and 
helping the schools in general gives basic experience in co-operation 
and democracy as well as personal satisfaction. 

Geography strengthens the appeal of the one-teacher school. Rivers, 
mountains, swamps, lakes, and just plain bad roads leave many places 
where children cannot be transported easily, safely, or economically 
to large schools. Commuting presents hardships to grown folks that 
become positive hazards to young children. When a six- or seven-hour 
school day is lengthened by two or three hours on buses that are none 
too comfortable and often overcrowded, a forty-five- or fifty-hour 
school week results. Add to this the home work teachers demand and 
the work at home which is a part of home training, and an overload 
for children results. Diaries of transported children make interesting 
reading. Up at five, chores till six, breakfast and three-quarters of a 
mile walk to catch the bus at quarter after seven, school at eight with 
forty-five minutes to wait while the bus makes a short route, school 
until three, another wait of forty-five minutes that often gets to be an 
hour while the bus makes its short route, off the bus at a little after 
five and three-quarters of a mile to trudge through rain, mud, snow, or 
what the weather man can think up, supper and another hour of 
chores, and then get lessons for tomorrow’s school. Sometimes these 
one-teacher schools look pretty good to these children and to those 
who love them. 

Economic factors are worthy of consideration, too. The argument 
that consolidated schools cost less has been abandoned as evidence ac- 
cumulates that they cost more. Their justification lies in the fact that 
they provide better education. This seems to have been proven for 
upper grade levels and for high schools much better than for lower 
grades. Just how large one-teacher schools have to be to be on a par 
with larger schools in per capita cost is not known. The needed size 
varies because of many factors. Roughly it may be said that if teacher- 
pupil ratio in one-teacher schools is three-fourths that in larger schools 
the per capita cost will be about equal. That is to say if a one-teacher 
school has 24 pupils the school to which its pupils are transported must 
have 32 pupils per teacher if the instructional cost is to be the same. 
The possibility of making kindergarten and nursery school service 
available for country children at reasonable cost seems to be associated 
with this question of cost. A combined nursery school, kindergarten, 
and primary school enrolling some 15 or 20 children ages 4 to 8 in- 
clusive seems a real possibility. 

Physical conditions and child health seem to favor small schools in 
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many instances. A consolidated school principal in West Virginia finds 
growth in height and weight of transported children less satisfactory 
than that of children who live near enough to walk to school. He is 
investigating now to see whether this is due to the long hours in travel 
and sitting in crowded and uncomfortable buses, frequently with wet 
clothing, or to home conditions. Health services such as medical in- 
spection may be more difficult to provide for small schools but control 
of epidemics and protection from accidents seem easier in small schools. 

Administrative considerations are important. The one-teacher school 
is a highly flexible educational instrument. It serves to provide oppor- 
tunity rooms as found in city schools. It follows the migrant worker in 
both industry and agriculture. It supplements and extends the effec- 
tiveness of central or community schools. It can be used as spearhead 
for new and experimental procedures, and as a mopping up agency to 
bring up conservatives, even ultra-conservatives. It can be organized 
to care for exceptional children. It can reach places otherwise inacces- 
sible for educational services. 

That the one-teacher school has a useful place in education of the 
future is certain. The most progressive schools, both rural and urban, 
are using them. In New York the central community school often has 
outlying one-teacher schools to serve young children and neighborhood 
interests, such as P.T.A. groups, library science, preschool clinics. In 
the county unit states of the South complex systems of consolidation 
find a place for the one-teacher school. Typical is the bus that starts 
way up on Dog Creek, leaves the children for grades one through four 
at the Dog Creek one-teacher schools, proceeds to Burning Springs 
picking up children en route. Those children for grades through the 
ninth are left, and the same bus takes senior high school pupils to Clay 
City, picking up other children for the Clay City school en route. 

One need not be a prophet or the son of a prophet to foresee there 
will be one-teacher schools and many of them throughout the fore- 
seeable future. They are changing and will continue to change. The 
tendency for them to become more specialized and to restrict the ages 
served will continue. In stable agricultural areas they are likely to be- 
come primary and nursery schools. They will continue to serve isolated 
places. More and more they will reach out into new fields as special 
schools for exceptional children and to meet special needs. 


BREATHITT COUNTY GIVES THOUGHT 
TO ITS CHILDREN’S HEALTH 


ELIZABETH SUTTON 
Supervisor County Schools 
Jackson, Ky. 


As the Kentucky highway turns, a country road curves off to this 
one-room white framed building, traditionally constructed with four 
windows on either side and two front doors. Large red bold-face let- 
ters across the triangular area above the roof of the porch stand out 
as though announcing the name of an old homestead, “SHOULDER- 
BLADE.” A flagstone walk leads to the porch, then a pause at the en- 
trance. 

An inviting tan and green colored Congoleum rug greets you and 
with a quick glance one catches sight of a book shelf, rocking chair, 
magazine rack, victrola, and a short bench circled informally about a 
reading table. A blond-haired, blue-eyed girl comes to the door and 
smilingly says, 

“You may sit here.” 

Seated on the bench in this lovely little home-like nook, I glance 
about the room seeking out interesting bits here and there, and at the 
same time, perching an ear to catch the discussion going on by the 
children. The teacher looks up and nods a silent “good morning.” 

Informally grouped throughout the classroom—a room about forty 
by twenty-four feet, are thirty children seated around tables. These 
children range in ages from six through fourteen. Even though there 
is cross lighting, the teacher has placed the tables near the windows 
and slanted them somewhat to get the best lighting effects. (She and 
her supervisor checked with the candle-meter.) Near the center of the 
room a fire burns in the coal stove. 

On the left of the entrance is a smaller room—about twelve by twelve 
feet, which has been partitioned for the kitchen. The attractive living 
room nook entrance is to the right of the kitchen, making the instruc- 
tional portion of the classroom about twenty-eight by twenty-four 
feet. 

From the kitchen the aroma of freshly-cooked vegetable soup still 
added to the home-likeness of this school home. 

Voices draw my attention to the discussion which is being carried 
on by the larger children. One child is telling how to gather fresh 
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vegetables and I hear the teacher suggest that the children find out 
some of the best ways to prepare them. At this point John tells how he 
has learned to eat greens since they had cooked them at school. “I like 
the greens when Miss Smith puts a piece of boiled egg on them,” he 
added. 

Watching some smaller children seated nearby who were listening 
to the discussion, I saw one little hand ascend which Miss Smith readily 
acknowledged. 

“Miss Smith, may Mary and I pick the greens today?” 

“Oh, Susan, I am so glad you reminded us of that, but I believe we 
should check with the lunchroom committee to see whose turn it is to 
pick them.” 

After this manifestation of interest from the smaller group, I observe 
them more carefully and discover that they are drawing on large 
sheets of paper with crayola. Taking peeps now and then, these draw- 
ings developed into gardens where carrots, greens, turnips, beans, and 
other vegetables were thriving heartily. Even though some of the 
bright red radishes and yellow carrots were above the ground, 
each child had something to tell about his vegetables or vegetable 
garden when the teacher asked them. Six of the children at one large 
table shared their ideas and were drawing one long frieze. One child 
had drawn the fall school garden and had very effectively shown 
where some greens had been picked. 

As the health discussion period came to a close, the teacher pointed 
out additional readings which she had helped the committee place on 
the chart, “What We Can Read.” Reading these charts which had been 
done in manuscript by the children, I realized that their study of foods 
and nutrition was developing into a study of conservation also. Before 
me, mounted on a bulletin board, was a large map of the community 
showing by the use of colored thumb tacks the homes which had farm 
plans. Beneath this map were placed the other charts; namely, “What 
We Want to Know,” “What We Can Do,” and “What We Can Read.” 

Just then the teacher suggested that the lunchroom committee take 
charge and immediately all children began to put away materials and 
clear the tables. Then she said, “It is time for us to be excused and 
wash our hands. Are we ready?” A silent pause, then a soft, “You may 
go.” 

The four children serving on the lunchroom and hand-washing com- 
mittees went out first, followed by all children. From the window I 
watched them go to the toilets and turned to the teacher who had 
spoken, “We are so glad to have you, and want you to eat lunch with 
us. Shall we wash our hands now?” At this suggestion we went into 
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the yard where the two boys had poured water into a bucket suspended 
from a pole. The lunchroom committee—a boy and a girl—were wash- 
ing their hands and hurried back into the classroom. The teacher and 
I were next in line and each child, as he came from the toilets, took 
his place and turn to wash his hands. One child poured the soap and . 
another passed out paper towels as everyone passed the washing 
place. A box filled with sand and gravel had been placed under the 
bucket to take care of waste water and seepage. 

Upon our return to the classroom, I observed that oil cloth place 
mats had been placed on the tables. There was a napkin and a large 
spoon at each place and the little girl and boy were serving the lunch. 
Each child took his seat and waited until all were served, after which 
all heads were bowed and they softly chanted: 

“For health and food and loving care, we thank Thee, our Lord.” 

The hostess conducted me to a vacant place at the table where the 
larger boys and girls were seated. I noticed that there was a little host 
or hostess at each table who was responsible for leading the conversa- 
tion. There was low, pleasant conversation during the fifteen minutes 
while we enjoyed the hot vegetable soup, milk, peanut butter sand- 
wich, and apple. At our table we became interested in finding out all 
the different kinds of vegetables in our soup and whether or not they 
were grown in our county. From this sort of informal talk, I gathered 
that carrots were not grown in all gardens. One child commented on 
his record on the daily diet chart and was boastful of the fact that he 
had had a perfect check every day because he had eaten foods from all 
the seven groups. From these charts I learned that monthly records of 
weight and height are kept for each child. There were several posters 
advertising the right kind of food, as well as the one which contained 
the record for daily food habits. There was a large clock-like chart 
used in the morning health inspection. 

As the lunch was finished, each child was responsible for taking his 
own bowl, spoon, and glass to the kitchen, quietly returning to his 
place and unconsciously laying his head on the table to rest. In the 
meantime, the host or hostess at each table helped to collect the oil 
cloth mats and dispose of any crumbs. While the children were rest- 
ing, the teacher goes to the victrola and plays Brahms’ “Lullaby.” Dur- 
ing the quiet music period, time was shared with the teacher. In the 
discussion of her health program, she spoke of the many helpful sug-. 
gestions which she had found in Breathitt Grows.* She explained that 
the children had their play periods in the mornings and in the mid- 


* Reference is made to Breathitt Grows, the county’s guide in health and 
physical education. 
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afternoons and that they had decided not to play following the lunch 
period. We went into the kitchen where I chatted with the two women 
who were doing the cooking. They explained that the community was 
providing for only one person, but that they liked to help the school 
and both came every day. 

While making these observations and enjoying the quiet, peaceful 
atmosphere of this classroom, I began to see this school as an integral 
part of its community. I tried to determine the worth of these ex- 
periences in the health of each child, and to evaluate the progress 
which had been made in healthful living in the total educational pro- 
gram of this one-room school. Surely, this school is growing and, sure- 
ly, these children are learning as they are having fun living healthfully 
together. 








OUTSTANDING NEW TEXTS 


Stoddard, Bailey & Lewis—English—Elementary, Junior and Senior 
High School 


Beattie, et al—The American Singer—Grades 1 to 7, now available 
Upton-Fuller—Arithmetics—Grades 3 to 7, available 

Wilson & Lamb—American History 

Hunter & Whitman—Doorways to Science 

Whitman & Peck—Physics 

Capen—Being a Citizen 

Van Tuyl—Business Arithmetic 

Nyberg—Algebras and Geometries 

Wheat & Fitzpatrick—Health and Body Building 


For further information write 
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OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF COUNTRY CHILDREN 


ROSA CORNELIA VEAL 
Ball State Teachers College 


Country children’s experiences with animals are numerous and 
varied. They have realistic attitudes toward animals and protect or 
kill them according to their ideas of justice or expediency. One child 
feeds a rattlesnake and cries when it is killed. Another feeds baby 
rabbits to the cats or kills them in their beds because rabbits destroy 
gardens. An outsider who questions their motives or complains about 
their actions is soon informed about the necessity for destroying 
enemies of farm crops. 

The following material is taken from a diary record of classroom 
activities and shows many interesting experiences eight- to eleven- 
year-olds have had with creatures on the farm. 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson was read to our third-grade group. 
The children enjoyed the story and on several occasions they told 
about rabbits and other familiar animals. On the coldest day of the 
year only a few of us were at school. In order to be at all comfortable 
we sat in a huddle around an electric heater. After our opening exer- 
cises Rabbit Hill was mentioned and the children began to tell of their 
experiences with small animals. Many of the reports are given verba- 
tim; others less accurately. 

“J picked up a mole and he bit me. I stamped him and run. The dog was 
out there scratching in the dirt. He was gray looking. I remember picking him 
up.” 


“One time I found a mole in our pasture. I didn’t know what it was. It 
was making a hole in the pasture.” 


“You can dig all day and not catch one of those things.” 
“T took a pitch fork and jobbed it through one.” 


“T know a better way than that to catch a mole. When he is rooting in the 
ground, job your foot in front of him. Put your heel down hard then put the 
other foot down behind him and he’ll come right up out of the ground.” 


“Saturday night we was making lemonade. A skunk started spraying. We 
didn’t stay out there!” 


Asked when this happened the child said it was last summer. 
The point was made that the skunk sprays the disagreeable odor to 
protect himself. 
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“A chipmunk can defend himself against dogs. I think he claws them.” 


“One night Daddy heard possum hunters. A polecat run all over the house 
spraying that stuff. We couldn’t stay in the house. Daddy run him out.” 


“Get fly spray after him.” 
“Use D.D.T. on him.” 


“One Saturday night we were going to Inman, a red fox was running across 
the road, tail down. Dad runned over his tail. The fox squealed and run to the 
woods.” (The children objected to the word “runned.’) 


“I was out rabbit hunting in the snow, tracking a rabbit. I found two rabbits 
close to a branch in a hole outside the branch. I caught both of them, they 
couldn’t run.” 


“T shot six rabbits in one bed.” 


“One time I had a black dog named Blackie. Daddy went hunting one day. 
When they came back it had two little rabbits. They were still alive, we kept 
them two or three days and then let them loose.” 


“One day we had a black dog, he’d catch skunks and polecats and bring 
them to the house. They sprayed and Daddy took the skunks off. He’d catch 
two or three a day.” 


“Skunks must be awful plentiful near your house!” 


“T had two rabbits, I think the dog got one, the other one ran away. I 
caught him once by the hind legs and he squealed.” (One boy said the best 
place to catch rabbits was behind the ears.) 


“We had a German Police dog, when Mamma started to whip us the dog 
got the hickory and chewed it up. Mother got another hickory, the dog held 
her until we got away.” 


“T got an air rifle. Monday night I went to the barn. I shot a rat ten times 
before I killed him in the steel trap.” 


“A rat has tough skin.” 


“One time Brother went to the cow pasture. He caught two or three rabbits 
in bed.” Leon was with the brother and he continued the story, “The mamma 
rabbit jumped up and ran. We hunted for the bed and found twenty-three 
rabbits. We brought them in hands and pockets, part of them got away. We 
took the others back to the bed so they wouldn’t starve. I shot a rock at her 
with a sling shot after that.” 


The last two remarks were made in response to questions as to why 
the children took the rabbits back to the nest and whether the mother 
came back to them. 


“One day I was in the bottom and run up on ten rabbits. I put them in my 
pockets and took them to the house for the cat. On the way I found some more 
rabbits. I left them in holes so they couldn’t crawl out.” 


“T wouldn’t a’ give them to the cat. I put some in my pocket and they got 
out.” 
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“When I got down there to get the others a red fox was down there eating 
them. He had their heads eaten off.” 


“I'd a’ caught him by the tail.” 


“One day we had two mules to a two-section harrow in new ground, I 
found four little rabbits. They tried their best to run off and leave me but I 


caught them. I took ’em to the house to give to little dog Penny. He ate all 
four of them at a time.” 


Protests were voiced against feeding rabbits to cats and dogs but 
one prospective farmer had an answer for us. 


“Rabbits harm us. We had a acre of peas about knee high. When we went 
back the next week, the peas were all cut down and rabbit tracks was all 
around.” 


“Joe builds fences around rabbit gums so cows can’t throw them over.” 
“Birds throw them.” 

“Birds can’t throw them.” 

“Yes they can, they sit on them.” 

“Did you ever see a man put salt on a bird’s tail and catch him?” 

“If you got that close you could catch him without salt.” 


“IT had a pet rabbit, I got cabbage for it, built a pen, put the rabbit in it. 
Next morning the rabbit was dead.” 


“He must a’ got choked.” 


“One time me and Dad went hunting. We saw a big nest in a tree. I climbed 
the tree. A big hawk was in the nest, and some little hawks. Dad shot the big 
hawk. I took the little ones home and they wouldn’t eat chickens.” 


“Big hawks train little ones to eat chickens. If they didn’t train them they 
wouldn’t eat them.” 


“Why do hawks eat chickens?” 
“They won’t eat nothing nasty.” 


“They won’t eat nothing dead.” “Allen said his pet hawks ate cornbread 
and anything he gave them.” 


“Did you know if you cut a chicken’s bill off he won’t fight any more?” 
“That’s cruel!” 


“But you have to! If a chicken starts fighting he’ll keep on fighting until 
you make him stop.” 


“They’ll stop fighting.” 


“You can shoot a chicken with a sling shot and it will stop fighting... then 
the other one got to fighting. I shot him and he quit.” 


“T knocked a rooster a somerset other day with a sling shot.” 
“Why?” 
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“Because he was fighting.” 


“I get sorry for a little chicken when a big one pecks it, I take it out.” 


This is from the same child who cuts off chicken’s bills and shoots 
them with sling shots to keep them from fighting. 


“My uncle was working in the mountains digging for a pipe line to go to 
the house. He saw a rattlesnake and killed it. It had fifteen rattles and a 
button. For every year old he is he has a rattle. He brought the rattles home and 
showed it to us. Mother took a string and tied to each end of the rattle and 
make it sing just like the rattlesnake....My uncle said it was warm in the 
ground. He was two feet down.” 

“One time when I was little I fed a rattlesnake biscuits. When anybody 
else came he would run.” 


“Like the calf we had, he wouldn’t let nobody feed him but me!” 


“That was a big he-rattlesnake as big around as my leg. That thing....I’d 
tell them I wanted some biscuits. One day Daddy came out with the shot gun 
and killed it, blowed its head off. I cried. When Mother came out he’d rattle 
his rattles. I fed him two or three months before they knew it.” 


The recess bell rang and brought to an end a delightful period. The 
children had had a happy time recalling and sharing experiences. The 
teacher had become better acquainted with the children and one 
phase of their out-of-school life. Their reports revealed a combina- 
tion of kindness and cruelty which seemed paradoxical. But upon 
closer examination the children seemed to be confronted with a series 
of problems where choices must be made as to what constituted a kind 
act. In the final analysis there appears to be a calm acceptance of the 
natural laws of survival. First-hand experiences with small creatures 
build up knowledge and understanding of life that it invaluable. If we 
are to work effectively with children we should know something of 
children’s experiences with nature and of their reactions to their en- 
vironment. 


THE TEACHER WHO WENT BACK TO THE COUNTRY 


MILDRED VODOPYA 
Nashville Public Schools 


I can still see the little schoolhouse standing in the corner of the field 
with a high rail fence around it. No, it wasn’t red! The tin roof had 
been painted red, but time, the sun, and the rain had mellowed the 
schoolhouse to a drab looking gray. It had never been painted at all. 
The windows had been painted over once upon a time to keep the 
children from looking out, but most of the paint had either worn off, 
or had been scratched off leaving them in a rather mottled condition. 
_Large oak trees grew around the school under which the children 
played games, and sat down at recess time to eat their box lunches, 
But all this was a long time ago. 

When I was twelve years of age my father was given the pastorate 
of a country church which necessitated our moving several miles into 
the country. This move made it necessary for me to attend a country 
school. After I had become acquainted with some of the children in 
the neighborhood, I was told of the one-room school building which 
housed all grades from the first through the eighth. I also received 
ample information about the “mean old teacher” who had charge of 
this school. She had taught some of the grownups in the community 
when she first started teaching, but since that time she had gone off 
somewhere and gotten an M.A. degree, and had taught in some of 
those highfalutin city schools for more than twenty years. She was 
much worse now, for she was getting kind of old, and she had that 
degree, whatever that was. I had no idea what a degree was, but I felt 
that it must be something dreadful if it did to people what those chil- 
dren said it had done to this teacher. Nobody knew just how you got a 
degree, but I was sure one had to go through all kind of torture. (I’m 
learning after all these years, and my respect for the school teacher 
mounts with every quarter’s work). 

I shall never forget this first day of school six weeks after our 
arrival in our new home. I started out with my younger sister, and my 
two little brothers, and since I had heard so much about both the 
school and the teacher, I was filled with resentment against them. We 
had to walk about three quarters of a mile to school, and for almost 
half the distance we could see all the children crowded together in 
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front of the schoolhouse door watching us come up the road. We were 
the new preacher’s children, and everybody had to see what we looked 
like. One would have thought we were some kind of freaks escaped 
from the circus! My apprehension grew with every step! 

When we arrived at the school we failed to see any of the children 
of our neighborhood with whom we had become acquainted, and all 
the other strange children whom we had not met were staring at us 
as only country children can stare. We climbed over the fence, and ran 
the gamut of the children into the schoolhouse. Here we were greeted 
by “Miss Lula,” the teacher, about whom we had heard all those 
strange tales. 

“Miss Lula’ was a spinster of about fifty years, very thin and pale, 
with deep set kindly gray eyes and brown hair. Her hair was parted 
in the center and drawn back over her ears just as tight as she could 
draw it. She had that “scrubbed clean” appearance; her face could 
have been used for a mirror, so shiny was it from the absence of make- 
up. Now it happened that Miss Lula’s people were of the well-to-do 
farmer class, and had given the community the property on which this 
schoolhouse was built. She had a master’s degree from one of the best 
known teachers colleges in the South, and she had taught in the city 
schools for more than twenty years. After her father’s death she had 
come home to stay with her mother, and taught at the country school 
in order to have some occupation. 

After school was called to order, by the ringing of a bell, and the 
names, ages, grades, and other information necessary to the running 
of a school had been extracted from each child, it developed that there 
was no one in the eighth grade, and I was the only one in the seventh. 
This condition left some extra time for the teacher, and I think she 
used most of it working with me. She would finish with the lower 
grades and dismiss them early, then we would spend an hour or two 
working arithmetic, studying history, geography, English, spelling, or 
whatever she felt I needed most. She soon discovered that I enjoyed 
reading, and she saw to it that the right sort of reading material came 
my way. Here in this country school I was introduced to Lamb’s “Tales 
of Shakespeare,” I memorized Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address,” and 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” I read many other books from her library 
that were suitable for a twelve-year-old child. 

The next year my family moved back to the city. It was usually the 
policy of the city schools to put children from the country back one 
grade. I started back to school in the city as rebellious as I had been 
the previous year because I thought I would have to go back and take 
the seventh-grade work over again. I was given a thorough examina- 
tion in all subjects, and thanks to “Miss Lula’s” painstaking instruc- 
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tions, I passed them and was put back only a half grade. When ex- 
amination time came and I made the highest grade in the class my 
seventh-grade teacher was so utterly surprised that she had to tell the 
principal about it. She said that she had no idea that a child from a 
country school could keep up in the city schools, and that the teacher 
who had taught me certainly knew what she was about. 

The last account I had of this community, the little gray schoolhouse 
with the red tin roof was still there in the corner of the field, not “a 
ragged beggar sunning,” but a useful corncrib. The oak trees still grew 
around it, and the high rail fence still enclosed it. “Miss Lula” had 
long since retired from teaching, but was still living with her mother 
in the farmhouse nearby. She had taught school for forty years, and 
thousands of children had passed through her schoolroom, but I have 
often wondered if she realized just how much she meant to one child 
who came under her influence. 

Yes, the little country schoolhouses all over the land still sit by the 
road; many of them are “ragged beggars sunning,” some are useful 
corncribs or granaries, others are guarded by teachers who are not 
qualified, but who simply come and hold classes in order to keep the 
school from closing its doors, and still others are dominated by teachers 
who have never been capable, but who have managed to hang on for 
years simply because they have relatives with enough influence to 
keep them there. A few, and it is a very few, have good teachers. Is this 
not a challenge to the prospective school teacher, or to the teacher who 
feels she would like to retire and go home to sit down and do nothing? 
To school teachers who feel that they would some day like to go back 
to the country school, I say by all means do so. Does not the farmer 
pay taxes just as the city dweller, and is not the country child en- 
titled to just as good instruction as the city child? 


TEACHING CORRECT USAGE EFFECTIVELY 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 
Education Specialist 


Any teacher counts it a banner day when her students are spon- 
taneously responsive and deeply interested in the subject under con- 
sideration. Such was the case this past summer when one of the writer’s 
students, a teacher of English in junior high school, gave her reaction 
to Robert Pooley’s new book Teaching English Usage. This book had 
been lent to her the previous evening. She was so excited over the 
materials in it that she lost several hours of sleep and returned to class 
still enthusiastic. 

Her remarks were of this order: “Just listen to this, folks! We don’t 
have to worry any more about trying to teach boys and girls to say 
‘It is I? or ‘Whom did you go with?’ This book says so.” Again she 
would remark “I found it is acceptable to say ‘They were very pleased 
with their new house.’ I have always said sentences like some of these 
and had no idea that anyone had ever objected to such an expression. 
Folks, you should read this book. It really tells you which correct 
usages are important enough to include in your lessons and shows that 
we worry entirely too much about expressions that are acceptable.” 

The writer’s interest in developing an article on correct usage has 
been further increased by the fact that she is constantly bombarded 
with newspaper clippings about grammar. It seems that one columnist - 
after another gets exercised about the poor English he hears on all 
sides and believes that the school’s current neglect of grammar is 
largely responsible. This article is an attempt to clarify the meaning 
and status of correct usage. 

According to An Experience Curriculum in English 


Good English is that form of speech which is appropriate to the purpose 
of the speaker, true to the language as it is, and comfortable to speaker and 
listener. It is the product of custom, neither cramped by rule nor freed from 
all restraint; it is never fixed, but changes with the organic life of the language. 
(p. 242) 


There are, in fact, various levels of speech, some of which are never 
desirable and others that are appropriate on certain occasions but not 
on others. These levels are (1) the illiterate level; (2) the homely 
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level; (3) standard English, informal level; (4) standard English, 
formal level; and (5). the literary level. Illiterate English, of course, 
should be avoided. Examples of such English are “you was; I done; she 
has went.” The homely level is highly colloquial, but not altogether 
illiterate. This type, too, is rather undesirable and should be raised at 
least to the informal level of standard English. Much of local and sec- 
tional dialect belongs in this category. Examples are “He don’t like 
me;” “I want for you to come;” or “This is all the farther I can go.” 


English at the informal level is the language which is commonly used 
by cultured, well-educated people in their more informal communica- 
tion. It is easy, conversational English that contains many expressions 
which teachers have vainly tried to eradicate—expressions which are 
quite acceptable, except in formal situations. For instance, it is not 
considered an heinous error to say, “Where can you get these kind of 
gloves?” or “This watermelon is good and cold;” or “Have you got 
through with your work?” While such expressions would not be used 
in making a formal address, they are not considered too bad in in- 
formal situations. 


The formal level of standard English is that used when writing or 
speaking for public consumption. Newspaper articles, editorials, and 
textbooks are written in this style. Such English is rather bookish in 
flavor, and would be stiff if used in all conversation and discussion. 
Examples of this type are “I shall be glad to see you;” or “Here are 
the people whom you expected earlier.” Literary English is that which 
is not only correct, but beautiful. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” is 
an excellent example of this type. The common school should not en- 
deavor to force children into achieving this literary style. 

Teachers and writers of textbooks would do well to study carefully 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, as well as other standard references 
which he lists in his bibliography. For instance, on the basis of history 
of language and current practice in word usage, Pooley has listed 
separately the items which should be taught in the elementary school 
and those which do not need to receive formal class instruction. There 
follows a list of errors for attack in the elementary school: 


PERFECT TENSES OF VERBS 
have went have did have wrote 
have saw have ate 


PASSIVE VOICE 
was broke was froze 
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PAST TENSES OF VERBS 


he brung she run I give 

she knowed you seen I begun 

we come she drunk she growed 
I says I clim (clumb) 


NUMBER FORMS OF VERBS 


hair are there is, was several .. 

he; she, it don’t we, they, you was 
MISCELLANEOUS VERBS 

ain’t, or hain’t learn me a song 

didv’t, hadn’t ought leave me go 


PRONOUN, NOMINATIVE CASE 


her, him, me went 
us boys went me and Mary went 


POSSESSIVE FORMS OF PRONOUNS 
hisself, theirselves 
yourn, hern, ourn, theirn 


MISCELLANEOUS PRONOUNS 


with we boys them birds 
my brother, he 


ADJECTIVES 
a orange haven’t no, nothing 
this here that there 


Among the forms which Pooley recommends be given no class in- 
struction at the elementary-school level are the following: 


Can I go? Do the work good. 
He lays down. I haven’t got a pencil. 
I will be late. She gave it to Jack and I. 


It is me, him, her, them. 


This listing of items to be omitted from class instruction may be 
shocking to many teachers. If so, it would be well for them to read 
through Pooley’s account and understand the reasoning which under- 
lies his recommendations. For instance, correct usage is notoriously 
difficult to teach effectively. Pupils enter school with certain errors 
prevalent in their speech and are likely to leave high school with the 
errors still uneradicated. 

There are several reasons for the persistence of errors. In the first 
place, these errors are engrained in the pupils’ speech before they 
enter school and may constantly be used at home. Therefore, the pupil 
actually practices incorrect use more than he does the correct form. 
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In the second place, most teachers endeavor to cover too many items 
in a single year. It is preferable that only one or two usages be con- 
sidered at a time and that possibly not more than ten or a dozen be 
treated during the whole year. Those selected for attention should be 
the ones most prevalent in any particular group’s language and should 
be those that are at the illiterate or homely level. A third reason for 
ineffectiveness is that much of the practice takes the form of written 
exercises presented on work sheets. This practice, therefore, is in 
written form; actually the error occurs more often in the pupil’s speech 
and should be given oral practice. Related to this is the fact that such 
exercises do not occur in lifelike situations and there is, therefore, 
little carry-over into the pupil’s everyday speech. 


To get good results in teaching correct usage, the teacher should 
(1) select a few critical items for attention each year and treat each 
one thoroughly before proceeding to the next. (2) Much of the prac- 
tice should be oral and should carry over into the connected discourse 
of the pupils as they converse, discuss, tell stories, give reports, and 
explain in connection with various lessons throughout the day. (3) The 
pupils should be encouraged to continue the correct usage in their 
out-of-school communication, partially through the previously named 
practice of having them use the words in connected discourse at all 
hours of the day and enlisting the pupil’s co-operation in an endeavor 
to continue correct usage in out-of-school hours. 


The modern viewpoint in respect to teaching correct usage is that 
the approach to teaching it should be positive. It is not “Do not” that 
is emphasized, but rather “It is better to do it this way ...” The cor- 
rect use of words is so constantly put before the pupils’ attention that 
such use begins to sound right and the former incorrect use tends. to 
jar the ear. Therefore, through the use of visual aids and the frequent 
utilization of situations that call for the correct use in talking and - 
writing, teachers emphasize the usages that are desirable. 

Probably too much dependence has been made upon workbooks in 
English. One of the difficulties here is that practically all the exercises 
are written, and speech is little affected by the practice provided in 
them. Besides, many pupils tend to select the wrong word when they 
fill in space or underline and are, therefore, reinforcing the incorrect 
usage. It is much better that the pupils get an understanding of what 
the correct form of the word is and then be encouraged to use it when 
introducing a speaker, telling a story in assembly, explaining a process 
to his classmates, and the like. That is, pupils will adopt a correct form 
when it is necessary to them in their purposeful communication. 

In the elementary school, grammar has little place in helping chil- 
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dren to speak and write correctly. Just as language was learned in 
early childhood through imitation of their associates, just so do elemen- 
tary-school children learn to speak correctly through imitating the 
correct speech and writing of the teacher and fellow classmates. 

Teachers may, therefore, through a careful selection of a few 
critical items and a thorough, lifelike treatment of these items achieve 
better results in teaching correct usage of words. Experimentation is 
uncovering a few effective teaching procedures, such as having the 
pupil select the correct form from a listing of both the correct and in- 
correct, and having them practice the correct form in connected dis- 
course after he has a clear understanding of which form is correct. It 
is highly important that teachers acquaint themselves with the various 
levels of speech in order that they may concentrate on the illiterate 
and homely forms of expression. 


ONCE your only choice was to give children just another set of readers when they 
finished the basic reader. NOW you can give them a real program of literature along 
Ly ~ with basic reading. You can give them stories written for their reading pleasure. You 
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Arts 


CHASE, Epwarp L. Intelligent Draw- 
ing. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 88p. 
$3.50. 


An excellent book for the person who 
desires aid in learning to draw well. The 
section in which the author discusses the 
art quality of drawings of masters, past and 
present, is especially valuable for gaining 
a knowledge of how to evaluate good draw- 
ing. 


Dracunas, ANDREW. Creating Jewel- 
ry. Harper and Brothers, c1947. 146p. 
$3.00. 


An attractive and well-planned book for 
jewelry making of silver and gold. Valuable 
to the beginner. Illustrations and photo- 
graphs are an inspiration. 


Everybody’s Handicraft Handbook. 
Progress Press, 1946. 155p. $2.00. 


A book of many crafts. Techniques and 
processes are given with a few pages for 
the following crafts—leathercraft, wood- 
carving, woodworking, metal work, plas- 
tics, clay modeling, puppets, braiding and 
knotting, celluloid etching, block printing, 
and silk screen printing. Also drawing, oil 
painting, water color, photography and 
tempera are given space. A good book for 
acquainting the novice with the various 
media in a condensed space. 


Finney, THEODORE M. A History of 
Music. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
720p. $3.50. 


This revised edition of Theodore Finney’s 
History of Music is one of the best on the 
subject. Corrections and additions of real 
importance have been made in this new 
edition. His discussions of music prior to the 
eighteenth century are especially valuable 
for their accuracy and clarity of expression. 
The many musical examniples, illustrations, 
and references add to the value of the book. 


Harpy, Kay. How to Make Your 
House a Home. Funk and Wagnalls 
Co., c1947. 185p. $4.00. ; 


Written in a vividly-readable style with 
more than 300 graphic illustrations. Excel- 
lent suggestions are given for planning 
rooms, buying and arranging furniture. The 
section on buying lamps, china, and glass- 
ware is particularly good. The book carries 
many charts, guides and checklists. One of 
the most practical books in the field of 
house furnishing. 


Howe, WINIFRED E. A History, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Vol. II. 
Sr taees University Press, 1946. 269p. 

3.00. 

A readable account of the problems and 

principles involved in the period of ex- 


pansion (1905-1941) of America’s greatest 
museum of art. 


HucuHEs, F, CuarKe. Amateur Hand- 
craft. Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 
127p. $2.50. 


A book of suggested projects for the per- 
son of little experience and imagination 
who likes to be told what to do. Directions 
are given for the making of a feather dart, 
aerial top, birdhouses and such articles. Boy 
Seouts and summer camp groups may find 
the book helpful. 


Ivins, Wituiam M., Jr. Art and 
Geometry. Harvard University Press, 
1946, 135p; $3.00. 


A discussion of the antithesis between 
Greek and Western conceptions of space; 
tactile-muscular intuitions of the Greeks 
versus space perceptions based on the 
visual in nature, 


Lincc, ANN M. Mozart, Genius of 
Harmony. Henry Holt.and Co., c1946. 
331p. $3.00. 


This well-written, simply-illustrated bio- 
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graphy of the master musician by a 
Vienna-born musiologist who has made 
Mozart her special study has warm appeal 
for the young reader. Unusually complete 
appendices include a glossary, biographical 
notes, an extensive list of works and record- 
ings and an historical outline. 


Loomis, RaLpH A. Diploma Engross- 
ing. Manual Arts Press, c1947. 64p. 


Complete vocational instruction in the 
specialized craft of engrossing. 


Miniter, HucH Mitton. An Outline- 
History of Music. Barnes and Noble, 
Inc. c1947. 254p. $1.00. (College Out- 
line Series). 


An authoritative and practical outline of 
the development of music. This book will 
be of interest to students desiring to review 
significant developments. Particularly use- 
ful are the references to scores and phono- 
graph records for the music of representa- 
tive periods. 


Moore, BERNICE S. Art in Our Com- 
munity. Caxton Printers, 1947. 186p. 
$3.50. 


A, study of art in Seattle, Washington, 
that should inspire other similar studies of 
what any community has to offer its citizens 
in art appreciation. 


NEWEIRK, Louis V., and ZuTTER, La- 
Vapa. Your Craft Book. International 
Textbook Co., c1946. 212p. $4.00. 


A book of attractive illustrations suggest- 
ing many things tc make. Toys and games, 
holiday decorations, masks and pvippets, 
music makers and gift suggesticns are 
among the well designed articles given, This 
book should be a great help in answering 
the question, “What shall I do?” of many 
boys and girls of intermediate grade age. 


Occ, Oscar. An Alphabet Source 
Book. Dover Publications, c1947. 199p. 
$3.95. 


A “must” book for the art student or 
commercial, artist who would not only let- 
ter well but would also become creative in 
developing beautiful lettering. 


SEASHORE, CarL E. In Search of 
Beauty in Music. Ronald Press, c1947. 
389p. $4.50. 


This work will be welcomed by all per- 
sons interested in the scientific approach to 
the understanding of beauty in music. 
Among many other subjects, Dr. Seashore 
discusses the science of musical aesthetics, 
the development of musical skills, color. in 
music, the inheritance of musical talent, the 
measurement of musical achievement, and 
tone quality. Of particular interest to many 
persons will be the descriptions. of methods 
and materials of the musical scientist. The 
general plan of the book, the clarity of 
writing, as well as the many illustrations 


and diagrams should make this book useful 


to the average reader. 
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SEPESHY, ZOLTAN. Tempera Painting. 
American Studio Books, c1946. 79p. 
$2.50. 

A small book of detailed instruction in 
the technique of tempera painting. Well il- 
lustrated with examples of the author’s work 
and other contemporary American artists. 


SHANKLIN, MARGARET E. Use of Na- 
tive Craft Materials. Manual Arts 
Press, c1947. 135p. 

A book many people have been wanting. 
Information for the preparation, techniques, 
and suggested articles of straw, corn, grass, 
rush, clay, nuts and seeds. A good book for 
home demonstration agents, clubs, camps 
and high schools, 


STEIN, FRED. Picturesque New York: 
Calendar for 1948. Lumen Publishers, 
c1947. 

Fifty-two pages of photographs by Fred 
Stein. The charm of New York is well in- 
troduced. Geography classes will like this. 


TABER, GLADYS, and KISTNER, RUTH. 
Flower Arranging for the American 
Home. Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 221p. 
$2.75. 


Presents the basic principles of the art 
of flower arrangement. Some of the interest- 
ing topics are: Texture, Color and Design, 
Containers, Table Arrangements, Fruit and 
Vegetable Arrangements, Miniatures, Plan- 
ning the Garden, Decorating the Church, 
and Flowers for Weddings. The table of 
conditioning solutions to be used with 
various flowers to prolong their life is a 
good feature. 


WILLIAMS, J. R. Kids Out Our Way. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. unp. 
$1.50. 

To the person who likes the “gang-age” 


boy, these cartoons of such boys should 
prove to be a delight. 


WILWERDING, WALTER J. Animal 
Drawing and Painting. Watson-Gup- 
till Publications, 1946. 147p. $6.00. 

One of the best of the many recently 
published books on the drawing and paint- 
ing of animals and birds. The student is 
guided in creative ability rather than copy- 
ing in his drawing and painting of animals. 


WHERRETT, J. RAMSEY. Composition. 
The Studio, 1946. 63p. $1.00. (How to 
Draw Series). 

This briefly-presented and well-illustrated 
book on composition in drawing should be 


of value to a student beginning his work in 
the arts. 


YOSELOFF, Martin. City on the Po- 
tomac; Washington in Pen and Ink, 
by Harry L. DeVore, Jr. Beechhurst 
Press, c1946. 113p. $4.00. 


A collection of pen and ink drawings of 
many places of interest in Washington, D. C. 
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It should be of aid to the person who would 
like to draw well with pen and ink. 


Children’s Literature 


ApDAMS, GEORGE A. What Goes With 
What? Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1946. unp. 

A: first and second grade level book de- 
signed to the relationships of objects by 
association. Full color, full page photo- 
graphs, some of them not too clear, oppos- 
ing shadows show this to be a hurried job 
but a good idea. 


AKERS, DwicHt. Young Turkey; il- 
lustrated by Christine Chaplin. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 208p. $2.50. 

Wonder tale of Indian life, superstitions, 
and spirits before the coming of the white 
man. Young Turkey’s experiences lead into 
ancient secrets and beliefs. Authentic basis. 
Special appeal for boys. Grades 17-9. 


ANDERSON, KEN. Winky Meets the 
Gypsies. Zondervan Publishing House, 
c1947. 56p. 


A book for children stressing racial un- 
derstanding and religious ideals. Winky and 
his friends believe all they’ve been told 
about gypsies, only to find that many things 
untrue after Winky has been “kidnapped” 
by them through his own mistaken idea. 


ANDERSON, SYBIL. Surprise Fun; il- 
lustrated by Ora Walker. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., c1946. 48p. 85c. 


A pre-primer, appealing illustrations, 
simple words, good arrangement, apt title. 


ArTLEY, A. S., and Gray, LILLIAN. 
We Three. Scott, Foresman and, (Co:, 
c1947. 93p. 96c (Curriculum Founda- 
tion Series). 

Fifteen interesting stories designed for 
supplementary reading on the first and sec- 
ond grade level. Illustrations accompanying 
each story are in harmony with the text. 
Useful for oral or silent reading at home or 
in school. 


AVERY, Kay. Wee Willow Whistle; 
illustrated by Winifred Bromhall. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1947. unp. 
$1.50. 

“Once there was a little girl named Ellen 
who lived in the real country where there 
were no pavements or high buildings. ... 
Ellen was four and a half. She had two red 
pigtails and freckles. These weren’t impor- 
tant but she had a grandfather and he was 
very important.” For first and second grades. 


BAKER, CHARLOTTE. Nellie and the 
Mayor’s Hat. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1947. 96p. $2.50. 


A story about a dog, puppies and boys 
and girls, all mixed up in pleasing adven- 
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ture. A Junior Literary Guild selection, For 
third grade. 


BALINSKA, IRENA. The Secret Camp. 
ee Morrow and Co., 1947. 245p. 
2.50. 


A story for boys about boys who explore 
a nearby forest and find a secret cave. 
Drama and suspense enter before the end. 


BANNERMAN, HELEN. Little Black 
Sambo; illustrated by Fern Bisel Peat. 
Prang Company, 1946. unp. 50c. 


New illustrations, careful type selection 
and typography make this new edition 
valuable. 


Bannon, Laura. Patty Paints a Pic- 
ture. Albert Whitman and Co., 1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

Suggestions for a young artist, and a 
charming story about the kitten who went 


to art school. Richly colored pictures. Grades 
8-5. 


BEALS, FRANK L. The Story of Le- 
muel Gulliver in Lilliput Land. Ben- 
jamin H. Sanborn and Co., c1946. 102p. 
(Famous Story Series). 


Keeps the style and spirit of the original. 
Rewritten in the third person in terms 
familiar to the child of today. Grades 3-6. 


Beatty, Hetry BURLINGAME. Topsy. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. unp. $1.00. 


Colorfully illustrated, simple story about 
a little dog for the nursery and first grader. 


BEELER, NELSON F., and BRANLEY, 


_ FRANKLYN M. Experiments in Science; 


illustrated by Ruth Beck. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1947. 116p. $2.00. 

By utilizing household materials and the 
directions, drawings, and diagrams, any 
junior high pupil can perform 45 experi- 
ments, and learn the “why” in short simple 
sentences. Clever cartoon drawings. 


BIDDLE-DELL, AGNES M. Over the 
Fence. Wartburg Press, c1946. 160p. 
75c¢. 

Sentimental, and not healthy in its at- 


titude toward cripples. The hero is one who 
is miraculously cured. 


Bowen, Betty Morcan. Milo’s New 
World. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 180p. $2.25. 

A timely story of European refugee 
children in a bewildering land of plenty, 
their hopes, anxieties, and memories are 
keenly portrayed. Grade level 4-6. A lesson 
on world understanding. 


Bower, BarBaRA. Worzel Gummidge. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 200p. 


$2.50, 


A scarecrow, the first in captivity, walks, 
talks and becomes the friend of Susan and 
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John. An imaginative story for ten and 
twelve year olds. 


BRowWN, MarGARET WISE. The Bad 
Little Duckhunter. William R. Scott, 
Ine., c1947. unp. $1.50. 


A story with a moral in nature for 
grades 2-5. The limp binding is a drawback. 
Clement Hurd’s pictures of sky, water, 
reeds and wild life are convincing. 


BRowN, MARGARET WISE. The Golden 
Egg Book; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $1.00. 


A fascinating story about a little bunny 
who made friends with an egg. Weisgard’s 
illustrations are refreshing, and his flower 
border drawings amazingly well done and 
accurate. For the beginning reader. 


Brown, Pavt. Circus School. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1946. unp. $2.00. 


Designed to teach the alphabet using the 
animals of the world, it seems to be doing 
it backward. An endlessly array of con- 
fusing pictures, unless you were already 
familiar with them. 


BRYANT, DEAN. See the Bear. Rand 
McNally Co., c1947. unp. 75c. 


A cloth book, series of simple pictures, 
more for teaching, identification and words. 
Only for home use with nursery readers. 


Buck, MARGARET WARING. Country 
Boy. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1947. 63p. $1.50. 


City boy in the country would be a 
better title. Interesting story of farm wavs. 
Grades 2-3. 


Burton, Eart, and Burton, LIn- 
NETTE. Taffy and Joe; drawings by 
Helen Stone. Whittlesey House, 1947. 
unp. $2.00. 


A dog and a monkey, a boy -nd a girl, 
four friends, a play circus, and a real one. 
Good for grades 2-3. 


CALVERT, JOHN. Gwendolyn the 
Goose. Random House, c1946. 48p. . 

Gwendolyn wanted to be a gander. until 
she met George. A clever story for the first 


and second grade reader, or satire for 
adults. 


Cavanna, Betty. Spurs for Suzanna. 
Westminster Press, c1947. 222p. $2.00. 


An exciting story about young people 
and horses, with a stimulating conclusion. 
Wholesome reading for teen-age girls, 


CHALMERS, AUDREY. A Kitten’s Tale. 
Viking Press, 1946. unp. $1.50. 


A tiny kitten looks for and finds a new 
home. The author’s own black and white 
drawings are realistic. For grades 1 and 2. 


CHESWRIGHT, Patricia. The Farm- 
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yard Book. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1946. unp. 

The story of farm life told for second and 
third grade readers. The illustrations are 
full-page color photographs. 


CHOATE, FLORENCE, and CuRTIS, 
EvizaBetH. Lysbet. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1947. 220p. $2.50. 


A romance and adventure story of Old 
New York. For teen age girls, 


CoFFMAN, RAMON P. Famous Kings 
and Queens for Young People. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1947. 128p. $2.50. 


A noteworthy and timely addition to 
A. S. Barnes’ Famous Series for Young 
People. Through careful word pictures and 
illustrations taken from real life portraits 
of the characters, the child meets history 
from Tutankhamen to Queen Victoria. For 
upper-grade children. 


CREEKMORE, RAYMOND. Lokoshi 
Learns to Hunt Seals. Macmillan Co., 
1946. unp. $1.75. 

With the author’s own lithographs, this 
story of an Eskimo youth’s first seal hunt 
gives one a picture of life for a part of 
America’s Alaskan population. Attractive 
for grades 1-3. 


CRESPI, PacuitTa. Gift of the Earth. 
Siegen Scribner’s Sons, 1946. unp. 
L255 


Delightful story about a Christmas doll 
that comes into the lives of two poverty 
stricken Costa Rican girls. Of interest to 
third or fourth grade, girls, though there 
are many big words. 


Dana, DorATHEA. Sugar Bush. 
nue Nelson and Sons, c1947. 174p. 
2.50. 


Winter time episodes in rural Vermont. 
An exciting story of cooperation and 


-tolerant understanding. For high school. 


DANNECKER, HAZEL. Fisherman 
Simms; pictures by Margaret Brad- 
field. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1947. unp. $1.50. 

A jolly story of a fisherman who made 
friends with the neighbors and the wood 
creatures. The pictures, too, give added 


life to this book for the first and second 
grader. 


Davis, Rosert. Partners of Powder 
Hole. Holiday House, c1947. 167p. $2.00. 
An adventure story with the authentic 


flavor of Cape Cod and lobster fishing. 
Grades 6 and up. : 


DEEN, JANET. Mother Goose; illus- 
trated by Janet D. Schintz. David Mc- 
Kay Co. unp. $1.50. 

This collection of favorites with its 


quaint colored and black and white illustra- 
tions is delightful. Weakened by poor bind- 
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ing, some small print and crowded pages. 
Ages 3-7. 


DeEHurr, ELIZABETH WILLIS. Little- 
Boy-Dance; pictures by Gisella Loef- 
fler. Wilcox and Follett Publishing 
Co., c1946. 42p. $1.00. 

New Mexico Indian life simply portrayed 
through the adventures of a Little-Boy- 
Dance. By an authority on the Pueblos and 


New Mexican folklore. For second and 
third grades. 


DE JONG, Dota. The Picture Story of 
Holland. Reynal and Hitchcock, ¢c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

The real story of this story-book coun- 
try told, for the upper elementary grades. 


Colorful drawings by Gerard Hordyk, clever 
word descriptions make a good book. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. Oliver Twist. 
College Entrance Book Co., ¢1947. 
335p., $1.53) 


_ Adapted by Mabel Dodge Holmes for 
junior high school use. 


DICKENS, CHARLES. A Tale of Two 
Cities. College Entrance Book Co., 
c1947. 305p. $1.53. 


Another shortened and adapted version. 
Substantial format, mediocre illustrations. 


DISNEY, WALT. Dumbo. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1937-1947. unp. 25c. 
The baby elephant that learned to fly. 


The story is told and illustrated in true 
Walt Disney style. 


Disney, WALT. Uncle Remus Stories. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 92p. 
$1.50. 

Modern version of the Joel Chandler 
Harris stories and animals recreated by 
Disney for Song of the South. Well illus- 
trated in black and white and in very 
bright colors. 


Dor, ANA. Ya-Ya; illustrated by 
Alice Carsey. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1947. 63p. $1.50. 


A child at the fairy-tale age will listen 
to this story of a little brownie, and the 
havoc he ean create in a night. 


Dorcy, SISTER MArRy JEAN. A Crown 
for Joanna. Sheed and Ward, 1946. 
95p. $1.50. 

A Portuguese princess who resisted all 
pleadings to become a saint. Charming, yet 
a nee sentimental. Junior high school 
girls. 


Du Bors, WILLIAM PENE. The Twen- 
ty-One Balloons. Viking Press, 1947. 
180p. $2.50. 

Fantasy and truth combined into a de- 
lightful imaginative story of Prof. Sher- 
man’s travels in a balloon and of life on 
Krakatoa. Convincingly written in a pleas- 
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ing style. Illustrations by the author are 
appropriate. 


EDWARDS, CECILE PEPIN. Luck For 
the Jolly Gale; illustrated by Harve 
Stein. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
c1947. 189p. $2.00. 

Adventure story showing life on board 


a whaling ship. Accurate and well written. 
Especially good for boys from 8 to 12. 


Emery, R. G. Adventure North. 
Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 246p. $2.00. 
The wilds of inland Alaska give current 


day adventure, combining mining, engineer- 
ing and pioneering. A teen-age boys’ book. 


Evans, EpNa HorrMan. Sunstar and 
Pepper. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1947. 294p. $2.50. 


Potter Pepperill, with his black horse, 
Sunstar, served as personal courier with 
Jeb Stuart in the Civil War. Readable his- 
torical fiction for high school. 


FALKENBERG, PAu. Palestine; illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. Holiday 
House, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

This paean to Palestine is a biased 
chronological history of that country. It is 
far too difficult for the pre-high school 
child, although illustrated for him, and in 
the realm of Zionist propaganda when read 
by the mature adolescent or the adult. 


Fiack, Margorir. The Boats on the 
River; illustrated by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. Viking Press, 1946. 31p. $2.50. 

For the beginning reader, first and sec- 
ond grades, is this detailed description of 
boats of many types. 


Folk and Fairy Tales: First Fairy 
Tales, Grade 1: Giants and Fairies, 
Grade 2; Magic Tales, Grade 3. Charles 
E. Merrill Co., c1946. 96c ea. 


Collection of folk and fairy stories for 
elementary school children. Large clear 
print, but unappealing jllustrations and 
textbook format. The stories are not es- 
pecially well known. 


FRANTz, MaBeL Goope. Great-Heart. 
Dorrance and Co., c1946. 143p. $2.00. 

Fictional, psychological biography of 
Robert E. Lee as the American; vitally 
arresting in spirit but at times abstruse, 
as in pronoun reference, and ludicrously 
florid. Grades 7-10. 


Story of 


FRASER, PHYLLIS. The 
Random 


Dimples and Cock Sure. 
House, c1946. 30p. $1.00. 

A book without illustrations. A story 
designed to inspire the imagination of an 


eight-year-old, and plenty of blank spaces 
to express that imagination. Good for home 


use only. 
FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Dot For Short. 
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William Morrow and Co., 1947. 207p. 
$2.00. 

This warm and exciting story of city 
children won honorable mention in the 
New York Herald Tribune Book Awards of 
1947. Simple black and white illustrations 
and good print make it usable down to the 
fourth grade. 


FRISKEY, MarGArET. Adventure Be- 
gins at Home. Childrens Press, c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

A children’s book with children’s art. 
A simple adventure story of a boy and a 
horse, with illustrations by Chicago chil- 
dren, age 5-17. Book designed for 1-10 year 
olds, but the pictures might serve as il- 
lustrations for older young people. 


FULLER, EpmuNnp. A Star Pointed 
North. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
3861p. $2.75. 

An exciting biographical novel of the 
life of Frederick Douglass, an escaped 
Maryland slave, educated in England, a 
leader in the abolition movement. Good for 
any high school. 


Garis, Howarp R. Uncle Wiggley’s 
Happy Days. Platt and Munk Co., 
c1947. 211p. $1.50. 

A new book in the series, about the un- 


natural rabbit and his remarkable adven- 
tures. Third grade level, not recommended. 


GILMARTIN, JOHN G., and SKEHAN, 
Anna M. Great Names in American 
History. Laidlaw Brothers, c1946. 
384p. (Our Developing Civilization 
Series). 

Biographical sketches in the American 


scene. Useful with later elementary history 
and social science courses. 


GLOvER, JuLIA L. True to Her King. 
Wartburg Press, c1946. 95p. 40c. 


In days of old, when knights were bold... 
A story for girls, grades 4 and up. 


GRAHAM, LORENZ. Tales of Momolu. 
once and Hitchcock, c1946. 169p. 
50. 


The story of the everyday happenings 
in the life of Momolu, African boy, who 
has heard almost nothing of western civil- 
ization, will give American children an in- 
sight into native African life. Excellently 
written with effective black and white 
illustrations. Fifth through eighth grades. 


GROVER, EULALIE Oscoop, ED. My 
Caravan. Albert Whitman and Co., 
1947. 158p. $1.50. 

Reprint of a 1931 anthology of poems of 
fancy, adventure and the out-of-doors, by 
both old and modern favorites. Attractive 
format, suitable for young children, with 
attractive silhouette illustrations. 


Haun, Emity. The Picture Story of 
China; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
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Reynal and Hitchcock, c1946. unp. 
$2.50. 

An authoritative presentation of the 
Chinese child in his everyday life. For 
grades 3-6, but the large format makes the 
reading lines very long. 


Harkins, Purtrp. The Big Silver 
Bowl. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
218p. $2.00. 

A football star learns tennis and is able 


to win the Davis cup. Good for sports 
lovers in grades seven through twelve. 


HaypDEN, BELLE D. Easy Verses for 
all Holidays. Baker’s Plays, c1946. 
103p. 50c. 

Contains short verses, longer poems, and 
group poems for the old-fashioned recitation 
programs. With severe screening, some 
might be useful by a teacher for assembly 
or home-room programs. Primary grades. 


HEATH, IRENE. Heard By a Mouse. 
Frederick Warne and Co., 71p. 85c. 
(Warne’s Cosy Corner Books). 

A delightful little book of nursery poetry 
for children. The pictures are everyday 
touches of real life. Good reading to chil- 
dren and enjoyable for the reader, too. 
English publication. 


HINKLE, THomaAs C. Blackjack, A 
Ranch Dog. William Morrow and Co., 
1946. 224p. $2.00. 

Another story of dogs and ranch life 


from Dr. Hinkle. Good for junior high 
school. 


HoKet, HELEN. Too Many Kittens; 
illustrations by Harry Lees. David Mc- 
Kay Co., c1947. unp. $2.00. 

Colorful and realistic drawings accompany 
this amusing account of Susie who had too 
many cats to know what to do with them. 
But it all works out beautifully. For nurs- 
ery to third grade. 


Ho.uuanp, M. N. The Haunted Island. 
Dorrance and Co., c1947. 218p. $1.75. 
A story best suited for 6th and 7th grade 


boys about an interrupted and extended 
camping trip on an island in Puget Sound. 


HOOKER, FORRESTINE C. Prince Jan, 
St. Bernard. Doubleday and Co., c1947. 
186p. $1.00. 

A dog from the land of snow found him- 
self a hero in the land of California. A de- 


sate a story for the pet lover young or 
old. 


Howarpd, HELEN Litter. Hannah’s 
Sod House. Caxton Printers, 1947. 
211p. $3.00. 

Family life in Colorado’s homesteading 
days, simply told, appropriate illustrations, 
a sound interpretation of America’s pioneer 
history, through fiction. Junior high school. 
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HUMPHREYS, DENA. The Zoo Book. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 39p. $2.00. 
A fascinating book with excellent photo- 


graphs, telling about the more popular 
animals found in a zoo. For ages 4-12. 


Hunt, Maset LericH. The Double 
Birthday Present; illustrations by 
Elinore Blaisdell. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 52p. $1.50. 

Susie and Sophie, Quaker twins, quarrel 
and make up over their grandfather’s un- 


usual birthday present. Suitable for girls 
between five and eight. 


In the Morning, Twenty Bible 
Verses; pictured by Louise Drew. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, ¢1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

Tilustrations are interesting and attrac- 
tive but not too appropriate. For the 


church-minded parent to give to a begin- 
ning reader. 


Ipcar, Daniov. Animal Hide and 
et8Ol William R. Scott, c1947. unp. 
JE5O! 


A neat lesson in a readable form on pro- 
tective coloration, with apt illustrations for 
primary readers. 


IsH-KisHor, JuDITH. Adventure in 
Palestine. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
241p. $2.50. 

A story of young people and their life 
in modern Palestine, with action, adventure, 


and good human understanding and rela- 
tions. Grade 8 and up. 


JACKSON, ELIZABETH RHODES. Beacon 
Hill Children. L. C. Page and Co., 
c1947. 218p. $2.50. 


Boston lore and history through the ex- 
periences of three children, woven into an 
absorbing story. Educational pleasure read- 
ing for 10-13 year olds. 


_Jackson, M. C. The Code of Bar-Q 
Ranch. Wartburg Press, c1946. 94p. 40c. 


A story of developing boyhood on a 
Colorado ranch. Good for the money for 
junior high school boys. 


JONATHAN. Daddy and Me; pictures 
by Lisa Babcock. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1946. unp. $1.00. 


A two-yéar-old author tells sentence 
stories about good times with dad. The 
black and white pictures appeal to any- 
one. 


Jones, MAry Aticr. The Bible Story 
of the Creation. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1946. 39p. $1.25. 


Inspiring, thought-provoking presenta- 
tion of profound truths. Not as juvenile as 
illustrations make it appear. Grades 3-5. 


Kinc, Fave. Judy and the Golden 
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Horse. Caxton Printers, 1947. 158p. 
$2.50. 

A horse, life on a Kentucky farm, ex- 
ploration in the woods, a happy girl, suc- 


cess in the riding fair. A pleasant story for 
junior high girls. 


KInseEY, ELIZABETH. Patch; illustrated 
by James H. Davis. Robert McBride 
and Co., c1946. unp. $1.50. 

A: horse and pony story for the very 
young. Well-illustrated, moving sympathetic 


story of a pony who ran away from a Zoo 
and found friends and a new home. 


Knox, Rose B. Marty and Company 
on a Carolina Farm. Doubleday and 
Co., 1946. 280p. $1.00. 


Good fortune comes to Marty and her 
friends during their busy and exciting life 
on Marty’s father’s farm. Shows the attrac- 
tiveness and importance of farm life. 


LANDON, MarcaretT. Anna and the 
King. John Day Co., c1947. 250p. $2.75. 


A new verision of Anna and the King of 
Siam especially for young people. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Jere- 
my’s Isle. William Morrow and Co., 
c1947. 123p. $2.00. 

A farm, the sea, an island and some 
children make a wonderful combination in 
the skillful hands of Miss Lattimore. Third 
grade children can read it to first graders. 


LE GRAND HENDERSON. Augustus 
Rides the Border. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1947. 135p. $2.00. 

Another Augustus story, this time in 


Texas. Improbable but highly enjoyable ad- 
ventures. Fourth grade level. 


LENSKI, Lots. Judy’s Journey. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1947. 212p. $2.50. 

Daughter of an Alabama _ sharecropper 
traveling around the country with his fami- 
ly in search of a decent living, ten-year- 
old Judy learns to become a part of all she 
meets. Gives an insight into the seamier 
side of American life. 


Lew1tTon, MINA. The Divided Heart. 
David McKay Co., c1947. 214p. $2.50. 


The problems of a divided home, as ex- 
perienced by a fifteen year old girl. Sym- 
pathetic treatment. 12-16 year old girls. 


LinpMAN, Mag. Snipp, Snapv, Snurr 
and the Big Farm. Albert Whitman 
and Co., 1946. unp. $1.25. 


Attractively illustrated, appealing story 
in large print, thrilling experience, etc., 
still do nothing to distinguish just another 
book in this already known series. For 
primary grade reading. 


Linpsay, Maup. Mother Stories and 
More Mother. Stories. Platt and Munk 
Co., c1947. 188p. $1.50. 


Stories for mother to tell to pre-school 
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tots, well prepared, recommended, and ‘ac- 
companied by appropriate line drawings. 


LOVECHILD, NurRSE. Tommy Thumb’s 
Song Book. Isaiah Thomas, 1788, 1946. 
unp. $1.00. 


Miniature book of rhymes, illustrated in 
black and white. Although format renders 
it useless for a library except for display, 
it is interesting historically. The type reverts 
to the use of “f£” for “‘s.” 


Lucas, Eric. Voyage Thirteen. 
Young World Books, c1946. 128p. $2.00. 

The story of new sailors, lucky in their 
first voyage in the Merchant Marine in war 
time. For boys, grades 6 and up. 


Lustic, HARRIET, and Lustic, Laur- 
ENCE. Young Folks’ Cook Book. Citadel 
Press, c1946. 27p. $1.50. 


Clear, simple rules; clean; business like 
format give a grown-up look. Plastic bind- 
ing is not good for general use. Age level 
10-12. 


MacDonatp, Berry. Mrs. Piggle- 
Wiggle. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
119p. $2.00. 


The author of The Egg and I turns her 
talent for humor to the juvenile. field to 
create an eccentric but lovable character 
whose resourcefulness in child training is 
a boon to all desperate parents. 


McGavraNn, GRACE W. Fig Tree Vil- 
lage; illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Friendship Press, c1946. 127p. $1.25. 


An understanding picture of Christianity 
among the natives of India, and the con- 
crete results of missionary work. Story for 
grades 2-4. Contains a pronouncing dic- 
tionary of Indian words. 


MacKayeE, Lorine. John of America. 
eas Green and Co., 1947. 245p. 
2.50. 


A story in the good American tradition. 
An escape from England, indentured servi- 
tude in the Jamestown colony, witch trials 
and lots more excitement. 


McKELVEY, GERTRUDE D. Stories to 
Grow On; illustrated by Jean Busby. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 63p. 75c. 


The stories of each of five well-known 
parables, told in modern settings, are strik- 
ingly presented. Both stories and illustra- 
tions will appeal to younger children. 


McNamara, SISTER M. Patrice. 
Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela. Ment- 
zer, Bush and Co., c1946. 160p. (Other 
Americas Series). 

A travelogue-style geography for the 


upper grades presenting atmosphere as well 
as vital statistics. Half-tones and sketches. 


Mapison, Marian. Picture Stories 
From the Old Testament; paintings 
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by Warner Kreuter. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Publishing Co., c1946. 26p. $1.00. 
Eleven stories told each complete on one 
page with a vivid full-page illustration 
facing it. For the primary grade reader. 


MartTIn, BILL, and MARTIN, BERNARD. 
Rosy Nose. Tell-Well Press, c1946. 
unp. 

A refreshing story about a little polar 
bear with accompanying factual information 
about the polar regions. The illustrations 
are colorful and accurate. Wide span of 
reading interest, from nursery age to the 
fourth grade. 


Martin, RatpH G. Boy From Ne- 


braska, the Story of Ben Kuroki. 
Harper and Brothers, c1946. 208p. 
$2.50. 


A Japanese-American farm boy who be- 
came a war hero returns home to face and 
conquer racial prejudice. Interesting and 
carefully written, with a vivid introduc- 
tion by Bill Mauldin. Ben Kuroki’s story 
will help combat prejudice. High school 
level. 


Mason, Mirtan E. The Middle Sis- 
ter; illustrated by Grace Paull. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 160p. $1.75. 

A story of a timid girl made brave by 


conditions and trials of frontier life in 
Minnesota. Third to sixth grade level. 


Mazet, Horace S. Eagles in the Sky. 
Westminster Press, c1946. 189p. $1.00. 


For the teen-age boy, a story about how 
a pilot feels in aerial combat. Based in 
part on the war in the air over the China 
Sea. 


Minius, WINIFRED. Here Comes 
cea Young Scott Books, c1945. unp. 
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A: book for the 2-3 year old. Colorful but 


not too convincing illustrations. Clever but 
not too coherent story. 


Minter, JANE. Linda Just Right; il- 
lustrated by Givens-Duzak. Vanguard 
Press, c1946. unp. $1.00. 


A simple story with a simple message, 
that all is well with the world, in the eyes 
ae three and a half year old. For children 
3-7. 


MitneE, A. A. Winnie-the-Pooh; pic- 
tures by Helen Page. John Martin’s 
House, 1946. unp. 50c. 

Selected stories of the now famous teddy 
bear and his little boy. Well balanced, 
delicately colored illustrations add to the 
entertainment value. For reading to chil- 
dren age 3-7, 


Moon, Grace. Nadita. Doubleday 
and Co., 1946. 274p. $1.00. 
An adventure story about a little Mexican 


girl, with careful descriptions of Mexican 
customs and characters. For grades 4-6, 


Your youngsters will Learn 
that Learning itself is fun with 


New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 


At last . . . an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity 
while satisfying it . . . that inspires while it informs ... and 
that turns facts into fun! 


When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect 
it critically through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It 
was edited solely for them... to give them information in a form 
that they can absorb and in a way that’s completely absorbing. 

Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and 
examine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. 
Notice the lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustra- 
tions ... the large, legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skill- 
fully simplified sentence structure and screened 
content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica 
Junior is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopae- 
dia”. . . the reference set that makes elementary 
school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon 
for full information today. 



















New carefully selected type for your 
elementary school pupils 

This larger, more legible type is 

used throughout new Britannica 
ty j Junior. It was chosen after thorough 

en ee eee ae tests with 800 pupils in three ele- 


mentary schools. 
4clOr 


S4B= ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


“TANS 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois | 






Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Educational Department 135-L 

20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me (without obligation) 
full information about the new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior. 
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Moore, CLEMENT C. The Night Be- 
fore Christmas. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A Little Golden Book. The familiar poem 


with appealing, colorful illustrations by 
Cornelius DeWitt. For the nursery age. 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TuRLAY The Kit- 
- tens’ ABC. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
unp. $2.00. 

An alphabet full of verses and kittens. 


Very charming. For primary grades and 
cat lovers. 


NEWELL, Horr. The Little Old 
Woman Carries On; pictures by Anne 
M. Peck. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
c1947. 64p. $1.50. 

A third delightful book about the quaint 
little old woman who used her head, who 
travels, builds a house, fulfills a prophecy. 


Good reading aloud material for children 
4-8. 


Pact, Mritprep Mastin. Juliette 
Low; drawings by Jane Castle. Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 186p. $2.00. 

The first full length biography of the 
founder of the Girl Scouts in America. It 
is a fast-moving story filled with humor 
and adventure. For girls, grades 4-12. Adults 
will enjoy it also. 


PAPASHVILY, GEORGE, and PAPSHVI- 
LY, HELEN. Yes and No Stories. Harper 
and Brothers, c1946. 227p. $2.50. 


A book of Georgian folk tales. Themes 
are typical, some with a definite lesson, but 
always charming and interesting. Grades 
4-8. 


Park, NETTIE WotcotTr. Mehitabel: 
Girl Pioneer. L. C. Page and Co., c1946. 
309p. $2.75. 


Set during the dramatic expansion period 
in American History is this barely plausible 
tale of a migrating family through the mid- 
west, a family with fifteen year old 
Mehitabel as its head. For all girls with an 
adventurous spirit. 


PETTER, HELEN Mary. The Number 
Book; designed by George A. Adams. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., c1946. 
unp. 

An interesting game book to teach num- 


bers to a pre-school child. The illustrations 
are color photographs. 


PreerR, Watty. The Bumper Book. 
Platt and Munk Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 

Reppy, Nett. Here Am I. Rand Mc- 
Nally Co., ¢1947. unp. 75c. 

For baby hands, big, bright pictures, 


tough, cloth pages, simple words and few 
of them. 


RILEY, JAMES Wuitcoms. Joyful 
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Poems for Children. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1946. 142p. $2.00. 
Poems all on the happy side, with color- 


ful illustrations by Sally Tate mark this 
collection of Riley’s work. For all ages. 


SEYMOUR, FLORA WARREN. Pocahon- 
tas: Brave Girl. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1946. 192p. $1.50. 

Romantic, historical writing, delightful 


for high school girls. A good introduction 
to the study of the Virginia colonists, 


STEARNS, SHARON, comp. Hear Our 
Prayer; illustrated by Helen Page. 
Garden City Publishing Co., c1946. 
76p. (Catholic edition). 

The prayers in this collection are well- 
selected, although rather adult at times. 
The pages are well designed and the il- 
lustrations are unusually fanciful and 
modern in technique. Good for children 
6 to 10. 


THOMPSON, May Hatt. La-Lo’s 
Magic Clay. Wartburg Press, c1946. 
94p. 40c. 


* A charming story of Pueblo Indian life, 
for girls, grades 4-9. 


WELLS, CarOLyn. Mother Goose. 
Garden City Publishing Co., c1946. 
Soon bl Os 

Here are 158 Mother Goose rhymes se- 
lected by the late Carolyn Wells, with 
delicate illustrations by eight artists. The 
book is large and not too thick; some of 
the drawings look crowded. 


WIESNER, WILLIAM. Three Good 
Friends. Harper and Brothers, c1946. 
unp. $1.50. 


Two men and a bird. A clever story re- 
told and attractively illustrated, for nursery 
telling and third grade readers. 


Wine, Pau. The Unsuccessful Elf: 
illustrated by Rea Irvin. Rinehart and 
Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 


The teller of fairy tales gives us another 
of his own. Edgar, the unsuccessful Elf and 
his people found compensation for his fail- 
ure in his turning out to be a most suc- 
cessful little boy. For the fairy story age. 


World Horizons Series, by F. D. 
David. Field Afar Press, c1944-1947. 


This series (of which the reviewer ex- 
amined the volumes entitled: Our Neighbors 
the Chinese, Our Neighbors the Koreans, 
Our Neighbors of the Andes—Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador) surveys briefly the history and 
development of each country and the 
growth of the Catholic church therein. The 
level should be junior high school, but the 
vocabulary is advanced. 


WYCKOFF, MARJORIE. Christmas 
Carols; pictures by Corinne Malvern. 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1946. 42p. 
25c. (Little Golden Book Series). 


: Simple arrangements and delicate draw- 
ings will make this a favorite for home 
use for many years. Age 7 and up. 


Education and Psychology 


ALLPORT, GORDON W., and Postman, 
Leo. The Psychology of Rumor. Henry 
Holt and Co., c1947. 247p. $2.60. 


Resulting from the work done during the 
war, this small volume presents experi- 
mental methods and results concerning 
rumors and describes practical methods 
that were employed during the war to 
combat the dangers of rumor. The book is 
well written and easily holds the readers 
interest, whether he is a layman or a 
professional man. 


ALSCHULER, ROSE H., and Harrwicx, 
La Berta, WEISS. Painting and Per- 
sonality, Vol. I and II. University of 
Chicago Press, c1947. 263p; 590p. 2 
Vols. for $10.00. 


This two volume study of young children 
in the arts—their expression of themselves as 
revealed by their paintings—should be re- 
quired reading for anyone associated with 
or interested in very young children. It is a 
research report for which those people who 
work in the fields of early elementary edu- 
eation and art education have had great 
need. 


Barr, A. S., and OTHERS. Supervision, 
Democratic Leadership in the Im- 
provement of Learning, 2d ed. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., c1947. 879p. 
$5.00. Appleton Series in Supervision 
and Teaching). 

A thorough revision of the most compre- 
hensive text on supervision published. The 
first edition was excellent. This edition is 
better; more up-to-date, better organized. 
A “must-have’”’ for every principal, super- 
visor and superintendent. 


BIESTER, LILLIAN L., and OTHERS. 
Units in Personal Health and Human 
Relations. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1947. 267p. $3.50. 

This book should help to bridge the gap 
in the literature on sex education. With the 
material prepared on various age levels, 
the teacher should find it very useful as a 
guide to her every day teaching. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Cooperation in General 
Education. American Council on Edu- 
cation, c1947. 240p. $3.00. 


The first of a five volume report of the 
Cooperative Committee in General Educa- 
tion. It is a joint committee report and con- 
sists of twelve chapters which deal with 
the various phases of general education. It 
disersces such tonics as: factors influenc- 
ing the development of general education; 
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issues in: general education; a review of 
some major projects in the field with their 
implications. 


DENVER, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Health In- 
terests of Children. Denver Public 
Schools, 1947. 121p. 


A cooperative study showing interest 
changes at different ages, and frequent 
teacher’s errors in estimates of pupil’s in- 
terests. Very good. 


FAULKNER, Ray N., and Davis, HELEN 
E. Teachers Enjoy the Arts. American 
Council on Education. 57p. 

A well-written report of a study of the 
in-service training of teachers in arts work- 
shops. The study is so significant for any 
person in the field of teacher training in 
elementary education that it should be re- 
quired reading. 


FOWLKES, JOHN Guy, and Morgan, 
Donatp A. Elementary Teachers Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1947. 215p. 
$4.50. 


A: revision of the guide published in 1946, 
thirty-two percent of the titles of which 
are new. Each entry includes the title, an 
annotation and the publisher. The titles 
are organized largely under subject head- 
ings. Most of the publications listed are 
issued by commercial concerns. 


GORDON, H. PHOEBE, and OTHERS. 
Counseling in Schools of Nursing. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 279p. $3.00. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Nursing). 

Helpful to the administrators and per- 
sonnel of the school of nursing interested 
in the counseling program. It is well or- 
ganized in four units. 


HARRIMAN, PHILIP LAWRENCE. The 
New Dictionary of Psychology. Philos- 
ophical Library, c1947. 364p. 


Approximately 3000 terms defined. For- 
mat is superior, definitions are clear and 
generally within comprehension of average 
student. Very heavily weighted with 
terminology of abnormal psychology and 
psychiatry. Coverage of recent terms is in- 
adequate. 


Kosuer, WOLFGANG. Gestalt Psycho- 
logy. Liveright Publishing Co., c1947. 
369p. $2.49. 


Revised and supposedly simplified, but 
the complex nature of the ideas makes the 
difficult level of the book greater than 
most readers desire. For anybody who de- 
sires a relatively complete psychological 
library, however, this book certainly should 
be included. 


LyncH, WILLIAM O. History of the 


Indiana State Teachers College. 
Indiana State Teachers College, 1947. 
438p. 

This is pverhans the best history of a 


State Teachers College yet written. The 
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author has told the story of a renowned in- 
stitution in scholarly manner, with vivid- 
ness and objectivity of phrase, and with 
manifestation of personal affection. No 
teachers college has written itself more 
favorably into the records of the education 
of teachers. Which makes this an excellent 
chapter in the history of American educa- 
tion. 


MattTHew, Rosert J. Language and 
Area Studies in the Armed Services. 
American Council on Education, c1947. 
Ziel peo2-DU. 


The ASTP and other wartime programs 
constitute a milestone in modern language 
teaching. Prepared for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs, this is the first comprehensive 
report on language teaching in Army and 
Navy schools and resultant modification of 
civilian postwar language instruction. 


MUELLER, KaTE HEVNER, and OTHERS. 
Counseling for Mental Health. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1947. 64p. 
$1.00. (American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies, Series VI, Student Per- 
sonnel Work, No. 8). 


This series of publications offers the 
finest available information to professional 
student personnel workers and to teachers 
and administrators. This manual describes 
the need for a mental health program in 
schools and suggests various steps that might 
be taken to initiate and maintain such a 
program. Written by clinical psychologists, 
personnel workers, and psychiatrists, it 
reaches a satisfying agreement as to the 
mental health role of the counselor. 


NorTesteIn, ApA Comstock. Terms 
of Admission to the Colleges of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Ginn and Co., c1947. 222p. 


A report of the activities of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and a digest 
of the entrance requirements of the member 
colleges. 


Raymont, T. Modern. Education, Its 
Aims and Methods, new ed. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1946. 237p. $2.25. 


An excellent brief history of education 
in England, ineluding the recent advances 
toward providing universal educational op- 
portunity for youth through the age of 
eighteen. 


RHINE, J. B. The Reach of the Mind. 
es Sloane Associates, c1947. 234p. 
3.50. 


A report of the experiments of Dr. Rhine 
and others dealing with extra-sensory- 
perception. An attempt is made to present 
to lay readers material which is still in the 
laboratory stage. 
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Literature 


Erasmus, DESIDERIUS. The Praise of 
Folly. Packard and Co., c1946. 152p. 
$1.25. 

A new translation by Leonard F. Dean 
of Tulane of a four-hundred-year-old favor- 
ite. One of the University Classics series 
whose aim is “to provide the best edition 
of the world’s greatest books at the lowest 
cost.”” Professor Dean has used a colloquial 
style rich in idioms which points up the 
timelessness of one of the great satires of 
world literature. 


LEHMANN, JOHN, ed. New Writing 
and Daylight. New Directions, 1946. 
168p. $3.00. 

Number seven in a series devoted to new 
writings by contemporary English and Eu- 
ropean authors. Critical and descriptive 
essays, poetry, and short fiction make up 
its unusual contents. 


Philosophy and Religion 


CHAVE, ERNEST J. A Functional Ap- 
proach to Religious Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c1947. 168p. 
$2.50. 

Attempts to make plain “what is meant 
by a functional, dynamic, and naturalistic 
view of religion, and of religious education, 
in contrast to the theologically centered 
and artificially limited set of ideas and 
practices propagated by  indoctrinating 
methods.” Appreciation of an “inexhaustible 
creative order” more motivating than “any 
theory about the creator or sustainer of this 
order.” 


RASKER, R. V. G. The Old Testament 
in the New Testament. Westminster 
Press, c1947. 176p. $2.00. 

Written constructively from the viewpoint 
that ‘‘our idea of the Church must be vague, 
individualistic, and nebulous, unless we con- 
sider it against the whole background of 
Biblical revelation.” 


Reference 


APSTEIN, THEODORE, and OTHERS. The 
Universities of Costa Rica, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama. Pan American Union, 1947. 
186p. 50c. (Higher Education in Latin 
America, Vol. 6). 


This survey gives information about the 
history, administration, departments, courses 
offered, faculty, student organizations, liv- 
ing accommodations, and the city in which 
the university is located. This authoritative 
survey gives a picture of what six Latin 
American countries are doing to achieve 
national integration through education. 


The most notable advance in 
senior-high-school social-studies texts 
in a decade: 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
Associate Professor of Education, New York University 


and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


This long-needed book is recommended particularly for use as a basic text at 
any suitable point in the 11th and 12th grade social-studies sequence, Here 
at last is a text which the high school can use as an effective climax to all 
citizenship instruction received earlier by the pupil. This book was prepared 
to give pupils a final impetus toward more active citizenship, and an en- 
thusiastic understanding of what that means. It offers pupils actual expe- 
riences in political activity and thinking, and participation in community 
betterment. Every social-studies teacher can use a personal copy of this 
first-text-of-its-kind, while it is being considered for adoption. Order your 
copy of WE, THE CITIZENS for 30-day free examination today! A postcard 
will do. 


And now for the Table of Contents! 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 
3. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 
4. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 
ment 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 
5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 
zen 17. How to Serve on a Jury 
6. How to Be Active in Community Politics 18. How to Judge Good Local Government 
7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 19. How to Understand Social-Political Ter- 
Party minology 
8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 20. How to Be an International Citizen 
9. How to Read Political News 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 
10. How to Study Platforms 


30-day approval — List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. “nervous” 
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GEDDIE, WILLIAM, and GeEpDIE, J. 
LIDDELL, eds. Chamber’s Biographical 
Dictionary. London, W. and R. Cham- 
bers, 1946. 1006p. 


The preface promises that not only the 
world’s upper ten thousand will be in- 
cluded, but also “all the little Somebodies 
and many of the great Nobodies.” The print, 
though small, is clear. Many references are 
given to biographies and criticisms. This 
work is based upon articles from the well 
known Chambers’ Encyclopaedia with much 
added and revised. 


Leary, LEwIs. Articles on American 
Literature Appearing in Current 
Periodicals, 1920-1945. Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 337p. (Duke Univer- 
sity Publications). $3.75. 

The first part consists of articles written 
about authors arranged under their names. 
The second is a miscellaneous list classified 
under subject. This bibliography, compiled 
by scholars, will save much time when one 
is searching periodical literature. 


Social Science 


Boys’ CLus or America. Manual of 
Boys’ Club Operation. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1947. 368p. $4.00. 


An “authoritative statement on how to 
organize and operate a Boys’ Club which 
meets the standards” of the national organ- 
ization. Valuable as a reference book or as 
a textbook in a training course. 


CouLTER, E. MERTON. Georgia, A 
Short: History. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1947. 510p. $4.50. 


A revised and enlarged edition of the 
1933 book by the same name. Mr. Coulter 
has still persisted in omitting footnotes 
which are needed for one who is doing re- 
search. It is an excellent, straightforward 
and accurate history. 


DEMING, Dorotuy. Careers For 
Nurses. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
358p. $3.50. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Nursing). 


At the present time when so much atten- 
tion is focused on helping young people 
plan for a-.career, this book should be in 
every high school and college library. The 
book will be very helpful to those who help 
to counsel young women in relation to 
vocational choices. 


FoRTHAL, SONYA. Cogwheels of 
Democracy. William-Frederick Press, 
1946. 106p. $2.00. 


This book is based on interviews and 
investigations of the work, personality, and 
character of 600 Chicago politicos at the 
grass-roots level. An objective and unflatter- 
ing picture of the city political machine, it 
drives home the lesson that democracy de- 
pends on crude and ineffective cogwheels. 
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FOWLER, BERTRAM B. The Co-Opera- 
tive Challenge. Little, Brown and Co., 
1947. 265p. $2.75. 


The current status of the cooperative 
movement in America. Mr. Fowler is a 
publicist for the virtues of the cooperative 
theories of economics. It suffers from the 
absence of a bibliography and index, but 
particularly from supporting documents. 


Hae, WILLIAM HariAn. The March 
of Freedom. Harper and Bros., 1947. 
308p. $3.00. 


A single-volume history of the United 
States, divided roughly at the Civil War. It 
includes most of the main currents in Amer- 
ican life. It has a pleasing style and is 
particularly reeommended to the reader who 
wishes to “brush up” on his knowledge of 
our nation’s past. 


Hansen, HaArotp A., and OTHERS. 
Fighting for Freedom. John C. Winston 
Co., c1947. 502p. $4.50. 


This is a well-selected collection of docu- 
ments illustrating the present-day conflict 
between democratic and totalitarian philos- 
ophies. Most of the selections are contem- 
porary and largely confined to the 1930’s and 
1940’s. The introductions to the various se- 
lections are well-done and of some length. 


Hayes, WAYLAND J. The Small Com- 
munity Looks Ahead. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1947. 276p. $3.00. 


An excellent analysis of the structure and 
working of small communities. This book 
will prove helpful to all concerned with 
general well being in relatively small places 
and in counties. It is especially reeommend- 
ed for school teachers and officers, welfare 
workers, and county extension workers. 


HEGARTY, EpwArpD J. How to Run a 
Meeting. Whittlesey House, c1947. 
222p. $2.50. 


Written to help those who run meetings. 
Practical suggestions for such problems as 
planning the meeting, getting speakers, get- 
ting good attendance, keeping the meeting 
moving, planning discussion groups, getting 
variety in the meetings. Informal, easy-to- 
read style. 


HENDRICK, BuRTON F. Lincoln’s War 
Cabinet. Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 
482p. $5.00. 

Vignettes of Lincoln’s Cabinet members 
done by an expert; twice-Pulitzer-prize- 
winner. Hendrick has written in this book 
one of his most interesting studies. 


Hewett, Epear L. Landmarks of 
N ew Mexico; 2d ed. University of New 
Mexico Press, 1947. 204p. $3.50. (Hand- 
books of Archaeological History). 

Instead of being chiefly archaeological, 
this book is intended to stimulate interest 
of tourists in the great wealth in New 
Mexico of unusual attractions. The book 


should be useful to persons planning to visit 
the Southwest. 
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Hinton, JOHN W. Sonora Sketch 
Book. Macmillan Co., 1947. 333p. $5.00. 


This is a delightful account of the au- 
thor’s experiences in the state of Sonora 
in Mexico. The book is a valuable source 
of information given by a sympathetic and 
understanding observer. Excellent reading 
for high-school students and adults. 


HOLAND, HyaLMar R. America, 1355- 
1364. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 
256p. $4.00. 


This is another in a group of writings by 
Mr. Holand designed to establish the authen- 
ticity of Norse migrations and explorations 
in America in the fourteenth century. 
Principle attention in this volume is devoted 
to the Newport Tower in Rhode Island and 
to the Norse journey inland to the present 
state of Minnesota. The author’s claims are 
compelling and his style lucid. 


HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, JR. 
Touched With Fire, Civil War Letters 
and Diary of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., edited by Mark de Wolfe Howe. 
aac University Press, 1946. 158p. 

3.00. 


The letters of Holmes throw little light 
on the life of a Civil War soldier, but they 
are valuable for what they tell about the 
author. The letter describing Holmes’ feel- 
ings when he thought he was dying from 
a chest wound is priceless. 


HOSLETT, SCHUYLER DEAN, ed. Hu- 
man Factors in Management. Park 
College Press, 1946. 322p. $4.00. 


This guidebook in human relations is 
refreshing and useful. The articles are writ- 
ten by outstanding people who have an- 
alyzed cogently the conditions of effective 
leadership and problems of personnel man- 
agement. A provocative book whose prac- 
tical approaches from the realm of busi- 
ness have value for school administrators 
and would-be administrators: | 


Howarp, THomas E. Agricultural 
Handbook for Rural Pastors ana Lay- 
men. National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, c1946. 166p. 


An authoritative statement of the aims, 
organization and procedures of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Attention 
is directed to the ways in which rural 
pastors may coordinate their own work and 
cooperate with other agencies in bringing 
about better rural living. 


InNGRIM, ROBERT. After Hitler Stalin? 
Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 255p. 
$3.00. (Science and Culture Series). 


The author surveys the course of history 
in Europe for the past two centuries. The 
major part of the book is given to Europe 
of the past forty years. He points out clear- 
ly the interplay of political forces and in- 
trigue, how these forces are still at work 
and that World Wars I and II have not up 
to now brought freedom to the world. This 
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book should be read by all social world 
diplomats. 


JOHNS, Ray. The Cooperative Process 
Among National Social Agencies. As- 
sociation Press, 1946. 290p. $3.00. 


A carefully documented and reasoned 
plea for increased co-operation among na- 
tional social agencies; a co-ordinated ap- 
proach to nation-wide needs and those of 
local areas. These can be achieved in part 
through a national welfare fund, a national 
interagency body, and a more co-ordinated 
field service of national agencies. The author 
is a Russell Sage official. 


KarsH, Yousur. Faces of Destiny. 
eniee oe Publishing Co., c1946. 199p. 
5.00. 


Portrait photographs of seventy-five 
prominent persons, with short notes or com- 
ments about each. The photographs are re- 
markable; the selection electic. 


Kos, J. H., and BRUNNER, EDMUND 
DE S. A Study of Rural Society, edited 
by William F. Ogburn, Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., c1946. 717p. $4.50. 


A revision of this well-known text. In 
general the data is brought up-to-date, and 
new research studies have been included 
and interpreted. Noteworthy is the treat- 
ment of labor, tenancy, and youth. 


LAUTERBACH, RicHarD E. Through 
Russia’s Back Door. Harper and 
Brothers, c1947. 239p. $2.75. 


A straight-forward account of the au- 
thor’s trip across post-war Siberia. The re- 
port is all the more interesting because the 
author merely reports what he saw and 
heard during his travels; there is no real 
attempt to analyze the Russian-American 
situation. The uncensored photographs are 
excellent. 


LEAGUE, OF NATIONS. ECONOMIC, 
FINANCIAL and TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 
The Course and Control of Inflation. 
A Review of Monetary Experience in 
Europe After World War I. League of 
Nations, 1946. 136p. 

The book is a good one. The discussions 
follow closely the title of the book. It shows 
how deficit financing in European countries 
came about and how weak and futile were 
the attempts to control inflation. It is a his- 
torical presentation not an economic a- 
nalysis of inflation. 


LE Corsusier. When the Cathedrals 
Were White. Reynal and Hitchcock, 
c1947. 217p. $3.00. 


A brilliant combination of architecture, 
philosophy, art, planned city building, and 
a smattering of history. This famous French 
architect and painter examines New York 
and its inhabitants, as an example of the 
American city, and presents his provocative 


plan for a vertical revision of that city. 


Lesty, Pattie, ed. Public Relations 
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in Action. Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
c1947. 280p. $4.50. 


A compilation of case studies in public 
relations. Descriptions of how the other fel- 
low does add to our knowledge and techni- 
que. Invaluable to the practitioner and to 
the student. Conspicuous by its absence, 
however, is a case study of public relations 
in the field of education. 


LORENSEN, CHARLES. A Long Struggle 
for Freedom by a World in Bondage. 
Hobson Book Press, 1946. 179p. $3.00. 


The author’s ‘‘summa” is a brief one. 
He attempts the same thing that Thomas 
Acquinas did. His own estimate of his effort 
is as follows: “For the last comprehensive 
riddle regarding either substance, life, or 
motion should now be considered solved.”’ 
This reviewer suspects that is not the last 
word. 


LUETKENS, CHARLOTTE. Women and 
a New Society. Duell, Sloan and 


Pearce, c1946. 128p. $2.50. 

Originally printed in England and deal- 
ing primarily with women in Great Britain, 
this book is a valuable and graphic addi- 
tion to the increasing literature on the 
status of women in a changed social and 
econemic world. Well illustrated with 
.graphs and pictures. 


Mapison, CHARLES A. Critics and 
Crusaders. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
572p. $3.50. 


Appreciative biographies of the lives of 
eighteen Americans who have lived and 
worked for their ideals of social justice. One 
may disagree with the ideals of some of 
them, but must respect their integrity and 
fortitude. 


May BusINEss FouNDATION. Business 
Engineering and the George S. May 
Co. How Waste Reduction Boasts Pro- 
duction. How Business Engineering 
Benefits Business. George S. May 
Business Foundation, 1947. 

These three illustrated pamphlets, while 
advertising the George S. May Business 
Foundation, nevertheless should be of in- 
terest and value to the man in business and 


to the student of business and management 
engineering. 


NEEDHAM, JOSEPH. History is on Our 
Side. Macmillan Co., 1947. 226p. $2.75. 


“A contribution to political religion and 
scientific faith.” It consists of a collection of 
essays and addresses delivered between 1931 
and 1942 by the author who is a well-known 
embryologist. Much challeging material is 
included. 


OGDEN, JEAN, and OcpEN, JESS. Small 
Communities in Action. Harper and 
Bros., c1946. 244p. $3.00. 

Stories of community growth in satis- 
faction of life. Common people in these 
places are succeeding in getting more of 
what they want by working together toward 
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mutual understanding and joint programs 
of action. The last section of the book ab- 
straets from these stories some of the ways 
in which this community development is 
brought about. 


PEARSON, Haynpn S. Successful Part- 
Time Farming. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1947. 322p. $3.00. 


A thousand dollars a year in addition to 
regular employment is availed for those who 
follow the suggestions of Mr. Pearson. The 
suggestions are practical, and helpful for 
those who don’t undertake so comprehensive 
a program. 


PERRY, GEORGE SESSIONS. Cities of 
America. Whittlesey House, c1947. 
287p. $3.50. 


This collection of articles on twenty-two 
great cities of America briefly presents the 
historical events in the growth of each, and 
highlights the salient features in the in- 
dustrial, commercial, and cultural aspects of 
each city. Not a comprehensive treatment, 
it is interesting and informative. Excellent 
reading for high school students. Many fine 
photographs are included. 


PFIFFNER, JOHN M. Public Adminis- 
tration, rev. ed. Ronald Press Co., 
c1946. 621p. $5.00. (Political Science 
Series). 

A complete revision of this well-known 
text. While the treatment is of the entire 
problem of public administration, the prin- 
ciples are so specific that students of school 
administration will find the book helpful. 


POLLARD, JAMES E. The Presidents 
and the Press. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
866p. $5.00. 


An unusual study on the personal rela- 
tions of the presidents with newspapers and 
newspapermen. The author skips the weighty 
issues, for the most part, but it makes an 
important contribution in that he brings to- 
gether material and information previously 
available in piecemeal or not at all. The 
bulk of the study, of course, deals with the 
Roosevelt to Roosevelt era, when modern 
press relations developed. 


POLLARD, LANCASTER. Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest. Binfords and Mort, 
c1946. 312p. $3.00. 

Best suited as a text for students in the 


Pacific Northwest, but excellent as a re- 
ference for other readers. 


Pomeroy, Eart S. The Territories 
and the United States, 1861-1890. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1947. 163p. $2.50. 


Scholarly study based upon the author’s 
doctoral dissertation treating the structure 
and functions of government in our western 
territories during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Recommended primarily as 
a reference work. 


REISCHAUER, EDWIN O. Japan, Past 
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and Present. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1946. 192p. $1.50. 


A short general history of Japan from its 
earliest beginnings. The author is thorough- 
ly familiar with Japan. This well-written 
account is interpretative and furnishes a 
good source of information of a brief na- 
ture. 


ROBINSON, LuRA, project editor. 
Outdoor Jobs for Men. Vanguard 
Press, c1947. 273p. $2.50. 


A good book in the field of vocational 
guidance. Describes many types of outdoor 
work. Gives suggestions to those who are 
seeking such jobs, and where to get more 
information about them. A: valuable book to 
anyone who loves the out-of-doors, and 
who desires types of work of an out-of- 
doors nature. 


RovneER, Maurice B., and FENTON, 
_J. Atexis. Vitalized American His- 
tory. College Entrance Book Co., 
c1946. 301p. 75c. 


This story of America is rather complete 
considering the size of the volume. The 
work is divided into nine units with a chart 
test and questions for discussion at the end 
of each. Included are a number of good 
cartoons and illustrations. 


SCHLEISINGER, ARTHUR M. Learning 
How to Behave. Macmillan Co., c1946. 
95p. $2.00. 

A review of American etiquette books 
from Colonial times to the present, showing 
the effects of national development on man- 
ners. The author feels that the manners 


of a given era shed some light on the total 
social history of our country. 


Scotr, COMMANDER. Romance of the 
Highways of California. Griffin-Pat- 
terson Co., c1946. 320p. $3.00. ; 

An informal account of a leisurely trip 
through Caifornia. It is almost a travel guide, 
lightened by stories of persons and places. 
The sketches by Claude G. Putnam are 
numerous and delightful, and the many 
photographic illustrations excellent. 


SuuTE, Nevin. Vinland the Good. 
William Morrow and Co., c1946. 126p. 
$2.50. 


An excellent book from both historical 
and dramatic standpoints. Good for assigned 
reading for history classes, and also for 
literary study. 


SIEPMAN, CHARLES A. Radio’s Sec- 
ond Chance. Little, Brown and Co., 
1946. 282p. $2.50. 


An analysis of some of the mistakes of 
radio broadcasting and suggestions for the 
future. 


SILBERNER, EDMUND. The Problem of 
War in Nineteenth Century Economic 
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Thought. Princeton University Press, 
c1946. 332p. $3.00. 


The author traces the history of economic 
thought. Beginning with the English Clas- 
sicists, he relates the economic doctrines 
held by leading economists in England, 
France, and Germany. It is a_ scholarly 
presentation and should be of value to all 
students of economic thought and the 
makers of world peace. 


SPEISER, E. A. The United States and 
the Near East. Harvard University 
Press, 1947. 263p. $2.50. 


The book is a comprehensive review of 
the forces in the Near East which affect the 
peace of the world today. The treatment 
includes a discussion of the Palestine prob- 
ee and American interest in the Near 

ast. 


Spies, Tom D. Rehabilitation 
Through Better Nutrition. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947. 94p. $4.00. 


The results of clinical studies in nutrition 
at Hillman Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. 
It reveals the fact that when exact diagnosis 
of malnutrition is made and complete 
therapy followed through, full rehabilita- 
tion will result. The material presented is 
intended for those in the medical profes- 
sion, social workers, nurses, and students 
of nutrition. 


STEVENS, WALTER J. Chip on My 
Shoulder. Meador Publishing Co., 
c1946. 315p. $3.00. 


The author is a Negro, at one time secre- 
tary to the Boston Merchant, Filene. The 
book, an autobiography, is rather poorly 
written. Its chief value is for the student 
of race relations who would be interested 
in the inner workings of the mind of a 
successful Negro smarting over race pre- 
judice and reflecting a considerable amount 
of it himself. 


TENENBAUM, SAMUEL. Why Men 
eee Beechhurst Press, c1947. 368p. 
3.50. 


Attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: Whether some races are innately 
superior, how prejudices arise, how pre- 
judice affects the individual, and how to 
overcome prejudice. Intended for the lay- 
man, this is readable and interesting. It 
suffers somewhat from over-simplification, 
but will prove of value to the individual, 
ignorant of the field, who wishes to know 
more of racial tension, their causes, and 
their alleviation. 


Uncollected Works of Abraham Lin- 
coln, Assembled and Annotated by 
Rufus R. Wilson. Primavera Press, 
1947. 655p. 


A volume compiled mostly from Lincoln’s 
legal papers which should be of interest to 
students of history and law, but which holds 
little for the general reader. It is poorly 
indexed and contains numerous typographi- 
eal errors which assiduous proofreading 
could have eliminated. 
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Wark, ErHEL K. A Constitutional 
History of Georgia. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 210p. $2.75. (Studies 
in History, Economics and Public 
Law). 

After a first chapter dealing with Georgia 
prior to the Revolution, this account traces 
chronologically the various constitutions of 
Georgia through the Constitutional Commis- 
sion of 1945. There is also a short final 
chapter of conclusions. 


Wartnc, P. ALSTON, and GOLDEN, 
Curnton S. Soil and Steel. Harper and 
Brothers, c1947. 240p. $3.00. 


The authors try to show that the inter- 
ests of the farmer and laboring man are 
alike and that their troubles, whatever 
they may be are owing to a capitalist em- 
ployer. The book is plainly one of propa- 
ganda and is a good example of what we 
call “boring from within.” 


WiiLcox, EARLEY VERNON. Acres and 
People. Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
1947. 297p. $3.00. 


A discussion of the problem of “balancing 
acres and people.” While his discussions 
of the problems of the “acres” are for the 
most part accurate, they seem to be sub- 
ordinate to the related problems of “reli- 
gious tabus, political experiments, illiteracy, 
disease, lack of sanitation, climate, poverty, 
and high birthrate.’”’ These problems in 
India and China are enormous. A readable 
contribution to the development of an in- 
telligent understanding of the problems of 
the Orient. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ALTICcK, RicHarpD D. Preface to Crit- 
ical Reading. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1946. 321p. $1.60. 

This is the best manual yet of its kind. 
The author has been painstaking and pa- 
tient in the formulation of his principles 
and the collecting of his illustrative ma- 
terials. Its use will strengthen any reading 
course. 


- ANDERSON, ARTHUR K. Laboratory 
Experiments in Physiological Chemis- 
try. John Wiley and Sons, c1946. 236p. 
$2.25. ' , 

This text introduces quantitative analysis, 
physical chemistry, colloids, and then com- 
mences with work in physiological chemis- 
try. Review questions are to be found after 
each experiment. Ample diagrams and il- 
lustrations are included. The book is in- 
tended for students who wish to correlate 
biology and chemistry. 


Bayes, Ernest E., and Mnm1s, 
ArTHUR L. Basic Chemistry for High 
Ste Macmillan Co., 1947. 1718p. 
3.00. 


A high-school text with good illustrations 
and of unconventional .arrangement. The 
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periodic system comes late; the customary 
early chapters on oxygen and hydrogen are 
missing; problems and theory come early; 
and a large section on organic compounds 
comes last. A glossary is included. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE, and WIL- 
LIAMS, JESSE F. The Human Body. 
American Book Co., c1946. 310p. 


This is a good book to introduce the 
study of the human body to junior high 
schools. It includes a chapter on com- 
municable disease and introduces the stu- 
dent to community hygiene and community 
health services. Each chapter is supple- 
mented by a list of problems and suggested 
activities. It is well illustrated and contains 
an excellent glossary. 


Health of Our Nation Series, by 
Clifford Lee Brownell and Jesse Feir- 
ing Williams. American Book Co., 
c1946. 


A series of health readers (of which the 
reviewer examined the volumes entitled: 
Active and Alert; Clean and Strong; Well 
and Happy; Safe and Sound) for the elemen- 
tary grades. Well and Happy and Clean and 
Strong are for lower elementary children. 
The vocabulary has been carefully con. 
trolled. Both books are generously illustrated 
in color. Safe and Sound is directed to the 
fourth grade level and carries a very use- 
ful index and glossary. The content is about 
equally divided between personal and com- 
munity health. Active and Alert is for the 
sixth grade. It is designed to develop an 
increasing interest in and responsibilty for 
community health. Each chapter has a 
list of questions and suggested activities. 


BURNETT, WHIT, and SLATKIN, CHAR- 
LES E. American Authors Today. Ginn 


and Co., c1947. 560p. $2.60. 


A high school anthology of contemporary 
literature intended to be a “new kind of 
text and collateral reading book.” The au- 
thors and the selections are well chosen. The 
emphasis on social themes and problems in 
human relationship will be welcomed by 
teachers who are free to choose this type 
of book for high school English or combined 
English and social studies courses. 


CASTRILLO, EILENE LAmsB. A Pan 
American Journey. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1946. 301p. $1.60. 


Designed for a high-school course in Pan 
America, it is an attempt to study the 
separate character of each Latin American 
country. The historical, geographical, and 
cultural background of each is explored. 
Comparisons are made with the United 
States. Of vital significance is the effort to 
give the reader an international point of 
view and a realization of relationships that 
should hold the two continents together. 


CLAYTON, CHARLES C. Newspaper 
Reporting Today. Odyssey Press, 
c1947. 422p. $2.50. 

The virtue of this beginner’s text in 


journalism lies in its restriction of atten- 
tion entirely to the reporter and its em- 








—— Jor Educators 


, .. books that present the current trends and developments in education 


THE MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Witi1aM T. Gruan, University of Connecticut, and 
Haru R. Douctass, University of Colorado. 








A careful study of the junior high school system which reveals the prevailing 
nationwide practices in this field and suggests and describes improved pro- 
grams and procedures not yet common in the typical school. Each of the signifi- 
cant current trends and practices in the curriculum is explained and analyzed. 
Considerable space is also devoted to present administrative practices. This vol- 
ume is based on careful research and analysis, and is sensitive to the special prob- 
lems and welfare of the child of junior high school age. “The book is well written 
and gives an excellent picture of the junior high school in terms of its present 
status,” reviews The Journal of Business Education. 492 pages, $4.50 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Hart R. Doue.ass, Director, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. Prepared by 25 Contributing Editors. 


4 he important new contribution records and correlates the more outstanding 
of the new developments ‘now being tested and put into practice in high school 
curriculums in the United States. It presents the more important considerations of 
contemporary curriculum thinking and practice, principles and techniques of cur- 
_ riculum construction and revision, the current general trends and specific trends, 
and considerations in the subject matter divisions. The various chapters have been 
written by men and women who have distinguished themselves for sound thinking 
and leadership in the particular fields in which they were asked to contribute. 
661 pages, $4.50 


Volumes of the Douglas Series in Education 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 1/5 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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phasis on the most important aspects of 
reportorial work, particularly the interview. 
Written by a professional, it is an important 
contribution to instructional materials in 
journalism. 


CoE, LUELLA. Psychology of Child- 
hood and Adolescence. Rinehart and 
Co., c1947. 416p. $3.50. 


Represents Cole’s attempt to combine the 
best material of Morgan’s Child Psychology 
and her own Psychology of Adolescence. 
Designed primarily for teachers colleges 
and other colleges offering such a combined 
course. As a whale this is a superior book. 
The weakest part is on the early develop- 
ment of the child. Presumably in the inter- 
est of brevity, much valuable material un- 
fortunately was thrown out in the revising 
and combining. The book will meet well a 
definite need for a text of this nature. 


Cowes, Wim1am H. H., and 
THOMPSON, JAMES E. Algebra. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1947. 275p. $3.25. 


Designed primarily for engineering stu- 
dents. Its treatment of topics is thorough 
and systematic. Definitions, theorems, and 
carefully worded steps or rules of procedure 
are presented in italics and numerous il- 
lustrative solutions of problems are given. 


Craic, GERALD §., and DANIEL, 
ETHELEEN. Science Through the Year. 
Ginn and Co., c1946. 224p. $1.16. (Our 
World of Science Series). 


This is the second book of the series en- 
titled Our World of Science. It will be wel- 
comed by teachers already familiar with the 
work of the authors and is recommended to 
all others interested in a carefully planned 
continuous course of study in science for 
the grades. Topics appropriate to the sea- 
sons, together with illustrations in bright 
colors, and a vocabulary list make up this 
attractive book. 


CRAIG, GERALD S., and Hypr, Mar- 
GARET OLDROYD. New Ideas in Science. 
Ginn and Co., c1946. 377p. $1.44. (Our 
World of Science Series). 


A textbook in elementary science for 
grade 6, stressing chemical and physical 
phenomena. One of the better textbooks in 
this field. The whole series, grades 1-8, are 
werth examination. 


DANIELS, LUCILLE, and OTHERS. 
Muscle Testing. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. 189p. $2.50. 


Objective is that of making adaptable for 
immediate use the technique of manual 
muscle testing for treatment of muscular 
disability, development of the body, and 
prevention of disability, and later evalua- 
tion of its effectiveness. Technical informa- 
tion on muscle function, diagrams and life- 
like drawings are presented. 


DEGROAT, Harry, and YOUNG, WIL- 
L1aM FE. New. Standard Arithmetics, 
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Grades 1-8. Iroquois Publishing Co., 
1946. 


A series of arithmetics, well graded, and 
with attention to vocabulary difficulties as 
well as mathematical ones. There are prac- 
tical problems to supplement drill and test- 
ing exercises. Answer pamphlets are avail- 
able. The work for grades one and two is 
in workbook form, with much concrete work 
1a ZTundamental processes and simple prob- 
lem solving. The series is available in a five- 
Lock arrangement, also. 


FULLER, ROBERT W., and OTHERS. 
Elements of Physics. Allyn and Bacon, 
1946. 844p. $2.12. 


A: good presentation of the essential facts 
of physics. ‘the explanations are clear. The 
illustrations are very good. The summary, 
questions, and problems at the end of each 
section form an excellent basis for the 
student to check his knowledge and review. 


Gast, IRA Morris. Foundation Stones 
of American History. F. A. Davis Co., 
1946. 407p. $1.72. 


A textbook designed for use in the 
* -nior-high school. The organization is some- 
what unique. There are four broad units 
dealing consecutively with our needs as 
Americans from an individual, social, com- 
mercial, and governmental standpoint. The 
illustrations are good, the learning activities 
fairly adequate. 


GAVIAN, RUTH Woop, and OTHERS. 
Our Changing Social Order, 3d ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 616p. $2.60. 


Revision of a text for secondary schools, 
containing materials for instruction in a 
wide variety of the major social problems. 
The application of the basic principles of 
sociology, psychology and mental hygiene 
to the personal problems of adolescents is 
first dealt with, followed by a discussion 
of the possible solutions of the problems of 
society. Suggested activities, questions, 
bibliography and index. A workbook and a 
teachers’ manual are available. 


Gray, J. STaNLEy. Psychology in 
Human Affairs. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. 646p. $3.75. (McGraw-Hill 
Publications in psychology). 


Eighteen chapters, seven by Gray and the 
rest by 11 collaborators. Attempts to be 
factual, practical, and inclusive of the 
varied material of modern applied psychol- 
ogy. Contains among other chapters on col- 
lege life, child development, vocational guid- 
ance, human adjustment, mental illness, 
speech correction, public opinion, propa- 
ganda, crime, industry, business, and mili- 
tary affairs. Designed for beginning students 
though also suitable for students with only 
a brief course in general psychology prev- 
iously. Style lucid and vocabulary within 
understanding of most college students. 


GRAY, Wituiam S., ed. Improving 
Reading in Content Fields. University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. 240p. $2.00. 


1947) 


(Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs). 

The proceedings of the Annual Confer- 
ence on Reading held at the University of 
Chicago in 1946. It should be placed in the 
professional library of every school system. 
It will guide teachers in helping pupils 
develop reading ability. : 


Gross, IRMA H., and CRANDELL, 
ELIZABETH W. Home Management in 
Theory and Practice. F. S. Crofts and 
Co., 1947. 322p. $2.80. 


This is an excellent book based on the 
author’s experience as a teacher of home 
management courses. Techniques of home 
work simplification are given in detail. 
Adaptable to use in a course which is not 
connected with a home management house, 
as well as to a resident course. 


Hopcts, JOHN C. Harbrace College 
Handbook. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1946. 442p. $1.50. 


A remarkably extensive, though not all 
inclusive, manual of principles, substantiated 
with examples, and comprising as well drill 
materials. An elaborate system of symbols 
makes for ready reference. Well edited and 
very useful. 


HuGHEs, R. O. The Making of Our 
United States, rev. ed. Allyn and Bac- 
on, 1944. 607p. $2.00. 


This is a comparatively recent edition of 
a well-known American history textbook for 
junior-high schools. The book is divided 
into twenty-four topics with chronological 
organization predominate through the Re- 
construction period. There are review ques- 
tions and suggestions for additional reading 
in connection with each topic. 


JAFFE, BERNARD. New World of 
Chemistry. Silver Burdett Co., c1947. 
710p. $2.88. 


A revision and expansion of a textbook 
for high-school use. Excellent photographs 
and diagrams accompany a clear and well- 
arranged description of theory and applica- 
tion of modern chemistry. Questions after 
each chapter, suggested activities and ma-~- 
terials. 


KEMPTON, KENNETH Payson. The 
Short Story. Harvard University Press, 
1947. 267p. $3.00. 


A well-prepared statement of the craft 
involved in writing a successful short story. 


KIERZEK, JOHN M. The Macmillan 
Handbook of English; rev. ed. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 527p. $2.00. 


This “revised edition’ is revised but 
slightly. It follows the prescriptive em- 
phasis of the first edition in stating “rules” 
without giving adequate attention to in- 
formal usage in standard English. Chanter 
I. The English Language, is generally ac- 
ceptable as a descriptive statement. 
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Kotitge, Epwarp A. Jobs and Small 
Businesses. World Book Co., c1947. 
128p. $1.00. 


Most certainly a new approach to the 
dissemination of guidance information: il- 
lustrations from the lives of successful men 
and women; attractive lay-out; pictures and 
photography ala Hollywood. Should be quite 
usable by counselors and teachers. 


LEONARD, FRED EUGENE. A Guide to 
the History of Physical Education; 3d 
ed., revised by George B. Affleck. Lea 
and Febiger, 1947. 480p. 


This book is intended to be a survey of 
the development of the field of physical 
education in Europe and America, and of 
some of the chief present movements 
throughout the world. Its main concern is 
with the development of physical education 
in the United States. It contains biographical 
sketches of celebrated American physical 
education men. This book would serve as a 
suitable text on the college level or as ex- 
cellent supplementary reading. Recommend- 
ed. 


Loomis, ROGER SHERMAN, and CLARK, 
Donatp L. Modern English Readings. 
Rinehart and Co., 1946. 1062p. $3.00. 


A wide variety of offerings characterized 
by their acceptable form, the level of ma- 
ture thinking they represent, and the 
immediacy of their appeal. The editors have 
set for themselves in the past a high stand- 
ard of presentation. They are maintaining 
that standard. 


MacFarLanp, GEorcE A., and AYars, 
RoBertT D. Accounting Fundamentals. 
: coer, Book Co., 1947. 759p. 
4.50. 


A most orderly and logical presentation 
of first year accounting; no startling de- 
partures from time-tried and accepted pro- 
cedures; seasoned with the realism of prac- 
tical teaching experiences. The illustrations 
are pertinent and explanatory details con- 
cise and clear. Questions and problems are 
quite generous, even for the most ambi- 
tious. Intended primarily for class use, it 
would be excellent for self-study. 


MarRJARUM, E. WAYNE. How to Use 
a Book. Rutgers University Press, 
1947. 111p. $1.50. 


Practical suggestions on getting and re- 
taining ideas and information from books. 
Very helpful in spite of some misuse of 
library terms in the chapter on “Which 
book to use.”’ 


McGuire, EpNA, and PortTwoop, 
Tuomas B. The Rise of Our Free Na- 
tion. Macmillan Co., 1946. 773p. 

A new enlarged edition of this text first 
published in 1942. It is vividly illustrated 
and has elaborate study helps at the end 
of each chapter. Stresses the problems which 
the various generations of Americans have 
faced. 
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Nixon, EuGENE W., and COZENS, 
FREDERICK W. An Introduction to 
Physical Education, 3d ed. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947. 251p. $2.75. 


An excellent book for one interested in 
the field of education and for the teacher 
and student of health and physical educa- 
tion. Considerable emphasis is placed on the 
relationship of sociology, psychology and 
biology to physical education. Methods for 
organizing physical education programs in 
various situations are discussed completely. 
Requisites for the selection and training of 
physical education teachers are included. 


ODELL, MarcaArET K., and STRONG, 
Eart P. Records Management and 
Filing Operations. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 342p. $4.00. 


Here is a book that really fills the need 
for better records management and for bet- 
ter filing operations by the records person- 
nel. It is well-organized, generously illus- 
trated, and comprehensive. It is particularly 
suitable for study by those interested in 
office management, or those in charge of 
filing operations. 


PHELPS, Harotp A. Contemporary 
Social Problems, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 845p. $3.75. 


This standard textbook in the field of 
social problems has been brought up to 
date and improved in a number of minor 
details. It is a scholarly textbook that can 
be used upon either the junior or senior 
college level. 


River, Paut R. Analytic Geometry. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 383p. $3.25. 


I like the text. There is perhaps more 
material than the average class can do in a 
3 hour semester course. 


RIEGEL, Rosert E., and MHavuecu, 
HELEN. United States of America. 
ERS Scribner’s Sons, c1947. 852p. 
2.92. 


An unusually comprehensive high school 
text which treats the social and intellectual 
aspects of our nation’s history and yet 
does not neglect politics. Illustrations de- 
serve special commendation and the ac- 
companying comments make them an in- 
tegral part of the history. 


SANDERS, EDWIN F. Practical Biology. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 618p. 


This seems to be an excellent high school 
textbook. On the whole, the illustrations do 
not seem to be up to the standard set for 
the rest of the book, 


ScHuTT, W. E. Reading for Self- 
Education. Harper and Bros., c1946. 
255p. $3.00. 


Intended, as the title suggests, for adults 
who wish to learn to read on their own, this 
book could be invaluable to college students 
as well. It is a clear, systematic, and well- 
documented manual, The author’s presenta- 
tion is thorough and ample, but ever 
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stimulating. The exercises are abundant and 
meaty. The suggested readings are well 
chosen. This is a splendid text. 


STRATTON, CLARENCE. Improving 
Your Vocabulary. Whittlesey House, 
c1947. 333p. $3.00. 


The one book which one interested in 
improvement of his vocabulary might buy. 
Mr. Stratton’s text employs all the cus- 
tomary devices of vocabulary building but 
its amplitude and arrangement make for 
sustained interest and assured effect, 


SWINGLE, DEANE B. A Textbook of 
Systematic Botany, 3d ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946. 3483p. $3.50. 


A summary of some of the things that 
students in field botany or systematic bo- 
tany need to know. The consideration of 
the various families of seed plants, methods 
used in identification, preparation of her- 
baria, nomenclature, principles and sys- 
tems of taxonomy, and the general litera- 
ture of taxonomic botany are all considered. 
Of most use to the field biologist. 


War 


Davis, KENNETH S. Soldier of 
Democracy, A Biography of Dwight 
Eisenhower. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., 1945. 566p. 


This is the story of the American dream- 
er, the rise of a boy born on the wrong 
side of the tracks to a position of supreme 
military authority. It is the story of the 
Eisenhower family and its most illustrious 
son, a good human interest and background 
companion piece for Butcher’s My Three 
Years With Eisenhower. 


DEVEREUX, JAMES P. S. The Story of 
Wake Island. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 252p. $2.75. 


The Marine Commander on Wake Island 
tells the story of the fighting for Wake, of 
the surrender, and of the years in Japanese 
prison camps. The story is told simply, 
clearly, and without heroes. An excellent 
book and one to develop patriotic pride. 


Dewey, PETER A. As They Were. 
Beechhurst Press, c1946. 233p. $2.75. 


A detailed, almost gossipy, account of 
the life and experiences of the author in 
France during the time just before, and at 
the beginning of World War II. Mr. Dewey 
had many connections and friends in France 
and Poland. During the years covered by 
this account he was Paris correspondent and 
ambulance officer with the Polish army. 


Hart, LIDDELL. Revolution in War- 
fare. Yale University Press, c1947. 
125p. $2.00. 


A good capsule history of the trend of 
war making in the past with the author’s 
ideas as to what the future trend must be. 
His argument seems to be for an effective 
United Nations Organization. with ‘‘qualita- 
tive disarmament’ while the organization 
is being perfected. 
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JORDAN, RALPH B. Born to Fight. The 
Life of Admiral Halsey. David Mc- 
Kay Co., c1946. 208p. $2.00. 

This is a story of Admiral Halsey written 
by a newspaper correspondent who covered 
Navy warfare with Halsey and Nimitz as 
well as Army campaigns with MacArthur. 
Boys will like it. Grades 6-9. 


MOLENDYK, CLARA A., and EDWARDS, 
BENJAMIN C., eds. The Price of Liber- 
ty. Harper and Bros., c1947. 432p. $1.80. 


An anthology dealing with nature of war 
and problems of peace. Though designed for 
senior-high students, selections are of ma- 
ture level. Teachers should profit from Wal- 
ter Lippmann’s analysis of education’s role 
now that Americans no longer live in the 
pre-1914 ‘‘age of innocence.” Selections in 
form of radio scripts are of less value. 


Books Received 


ApamMs, Puruip R. Auguste Rodin. 
Hyperion Press, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, c1945. unp. $3.00. 


BATHURST, EFFIE G. Inter-American 
Understanding and the Preparation of 
Teachers. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 100p. 30c. (Federal Se- 
curity Agency Bulletin, No. 15). 


BATHURST, EFFIE G. Schools Count 
in Country Life. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 61p. 20c. (Federal 
Security Agency Bulletin, No. 8). 


Burns, ARTHUR F. Stepping Stones 
Towards the Future. National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1947. 91p. 
(Twenty-seventh Annual Report of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search). 


Coover, S. L. Workbook in Mechan- 
ical Drawing. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1947. 201p. $1.48. 


Cross, Tom PEETE, comp. Biblio- 
graphical Guide to English Studies, 
9th ed. University of Chicago Press, 
1947. 74p. $1.50. 


Donpbo, MaTHURIN, and ERNST, FRED- 
ERIC. Brief: French Review Grammar. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 271 - lv p. 
$1.75. 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
Ecuador. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947. 92p. 25c. (Federal Se- 
curity Agency Bulletin, No. 2). 


EBAUGH, CAMERON D. Education in 
el Salvador. 
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ExpaucH, CAMERON D. Education in 
Nicaragua. 


FasnacutT, Harotp D. How to Use 
Business Machines. Gregg Publishing 
Co., 1947. 111p. 


GARDNER, ALBERT T, Yankee Stone- 
cutters. Columbia University Press, 
1945. 84p. $4.00. 


GOLDWATER, ROBERT, and TRAVES, 
Marco. Artists on Art. Pantheon 
Books, c1945. 498p. $4.50. 


GREGG, RUSSELL T., and OTHERS. 
Syllabus for Local School Administra- 
tion. Department of Education, School 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
1947. 90p. 


HERZBERG, Max J. Great Expecta- 
tions. Max J. Herzberg, 1947. 39p. 


JONES, W. Norton, Jr. Laboratory 
Exercises in Inorganic Chemistry. 
Blakiston Co., c1947. 315p. 


KENTUCKY. State Department of 
Education. Standards for School 
Buses, Laws and Regulations for 
Their Operation. Kentucky State De- 
partment of Education, 1946. 52p. 
(Educational Bulletin, Vol. XIV, No. 
10). 


Kwnicut, Epgar W., ed. Henry Har- 
risse on Collegiate Education. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947. 
54p. 50c. 


Lay-Professional Council Report to 
the People of New Hampshire. New 
Hampshire Lay-Professional Councils 
on Education, 1947. 42p. 


LENSSEN, Hetp1. Art and Anatomy. 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1946. 80p. 


McManon, A. Puinrp. Preface to an 
American Philosophy of Art. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, c1945. 194p. 
$2.50. 


Merave, Ricuarp A. Better English. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1947. 215p. (Book 
No. 3). 


New YorK GRAPHIC SocIETY. Fine 
Art Reproductions Old and Modern 
Masters. New York Graphic Society, 
c1946. 232p. 


New York City. Board of Educa- 
tion. Source Materials for Teaching 
Textiles and Clothing in the Second- 
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ary Schools. New York City Board of 
Education, 1947. 177p. (Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 8). 


Patmeuist, Epwarp M., and PETRY, 
Loren C. General Botany Laboratory 
Book. W. B. Saunders Co., c1947. 174p. 
S22De 


Potter, GLapys L., and EBsaAucu, 
CamErRON D. Education in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Federal Security 
Agency, 1947. 34p. 15c. 


ROSENBERGER, Margor1eE. Mark My 
Words. World Book Co., c1947. 109p. 


ROSENTHAL, RIcHARD S. French Self 
Taught. new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 582p. $1.49. 


ROSENTHAL, RICHARD S. German Self 
Taught, new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 568p. $1.49. 


ROSENTHAL, RicHarD S. Spanish Self 
Taught, new rev. ed. Halcyon House, 
1947. 542p. $1.49. 


Rupin, Sot M., and GREENLEAF, 
Petrer. Biology Laboratory Notebook. 
Globe Book Co., ¢1946. 144p. $1.20. 


SLOSSON, PRESTON, and Kirk, GRAy- 
son. Swords of Peace. Foreign Policy 
Association, 1947. 62p. 35c. (Headline 
Series, No. 64). 


SmitTH, Haroytp H. Training for the 
Office Typist, College Course. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1947. 


TomascH, Eimer J. The ABC’s of 
Aratomy. William-Frederick Press, 
1947. 122p. $3.50. 


UNESCO and You, Questions and 
Answers on the How, What, and Why 
of Your Share in UNESCO—Together 
With a Six-Point Program for In- 
dividual Action. U. S. Department of 
State, 1947. 42p. 


Vaucun, K. W., ed. National Pro- 
jects in Educational Measurement. 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
80p. (American Council on Education 
Studies, Series I, Vol. XI, No. 28). 


WatTSON, ERNEST W., and Kent, 
Norman. The Relief Print. Watson- 
Guptill, 1945. 78p. $4.50. 


WELTE, H. D., and oTHeErs. Self-Help 
Geometry Workbook. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co., c1947. 84p. 
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Witsurn, D. Banks. Arithmetic, 
Using a Ten in Subtraction. Iowa State 
Teachers College, c1947. 10p. (Educa- 
tional Service Publications, Issue No. 
Die 


Yaurars, HERBERT. Make Your Town 
Safe! Public Affairs Committee, c1947. 
32p. 20c. (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No, lsann 


Publications Received 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS Divison. Improving Instruction 
in Industrial Arts. American Vocational 
Association, Inc., 1946. 96p. 


Arson, J. H. Viaie de Negocios. American 
Book Co., c1945. 229p. 


Ba.uarp, E. G., and CLIFTON, E. S. A Work- 
book for English Composition, Form A. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 120p. $1.00. 


BLUMENTHAL, JosEPH C. Common Sense, 
English II. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
2711p. 92¢. 


Brink, Carot. Harps in the Wind. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 312p. $3.50. 


Claremont College Reading Conference. 
Cleremont College Curriculum Laboratory, 
1947. 158p. $2.50. (12th Yearbook). 


CuarK, JoHN R., ad Oruers. Workbooks in 
Arithmetic, Grades 3-6. World Book Co., 
©1947. 


ContEs, CHorx DE. Maupassant. Cambridge 
University Press, 1945. 326p. $2.00. 


David Barnett’s Music Manual for Teach- 
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Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. 90p. $1.50. 
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Books of “/imely Tmportauce 


STUDENT TEACHING. An Experience 
~ Program 


By Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 329 pages, $2.75 


Presents a much broader concept of student teaching that is ordinarily em- 
ployed. The author takes into account all significant publications dealing 
with practical phases of teacher education and includes a vast number of 
problems that have been contributed by beginning teachers. 


Text-Films on Student Teaching 


Selected parts of the Schorling text have been supplemented by a series of 5 
sound motion pictures, and 5 coordinated filmstrips. The film medium goes 
beyond normal textbook scope and coverage in describing and dramatizing 
principles and techniques. Write for full information. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By Cliford E. Erickson, Michigan State College, and Glenn 
E. Smith, Missouri State Department of Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Guidance Series. 297 pages, $3.00 


Offers specific and detailed suggestions for the establishment of a complete 
guidance program in any school system, utilizing practices which have been 
successfully demonstrated in the field. The book is essentially practical. The 
section “Activating the Guidance Program” is an outstanding feature of the 
book, suggesting the initiating of a school’s program through the use of 
faculty committees. 


Send for Copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 














——— Forthcoming texts 
New Aye edition... 


The Improvement of Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Representing a complete rewriting of the. book which has been a leader for 
years, this third edition is based on the author’s continued study of reading 
problems. The entire program of diagnostic tests and devices is new and new 
material on reading readiness and reading by thought units has been added. 
Primarily a manual of directions, this volume is also a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the processes involved in good reading and the changes which 
instruction and guidance may produce. 


To be published in the fall. $3.75 (probable) 


Creative and Mental Growth 
By VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Professor of Art Education, Pennsylvania State College 


Vividly illustrated, this text for college courses in methods of teaching art in 
elementary and secondary schools integrates the creative development of the 
child with his personality growth. All age levels are discussed separately and 
techniques and materials are introduced in relation to the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Special emphasis is placed on classroom activities and a special chapter 
deals with the art of the handicapped in its adjustive role. 


To be published in the winter. $4.50 (probable) 


— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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THE LAYING UP OF TREASURES 


Have you ever heard a piece of music—voice, or piano, or violin, or 
anything—that long afterward sounded in your ears over, and over, and 
over again? The musician had finished but within you the music throb- 
bed on sweetly and poignantly. It was in a way as if you had almost 
found or almost lost something very precious. Over and over it sounded. 
Now elfin and far away; now vibrant as if in the next room, something 


deep within the music calling to something deep within you. 


Or have you ever read a poem that long after the lines faded from 


your vision poured its sweetness or its strength into your spirit? 


Or have you ever felt the power of an idea long after you heard the 
words spoken or read them on the page? Something in the idea took 


you by the hand and led you toward Truth. 


Has a teacher ever said something or asked you a question that 
seemed to thrust aside a dark curtain and let the light shine in—light 


whose radiance outlasted even the life of the teacher? 


Then, you have found at least the dim beginnings of the meaning 
of immortality. 


[129] 


THIRD DIMENSION TEACHING 


Colleges have been more than ordinarily successful in graduating 
teachers fully equipped in mastery of content and approved teaching 
methods and techniques. Great teaching, however, includes a third 
dimension. Beyond length of scholarship and breadth of effective 
method lies the depth of an education infused with a spiritual impulse. 

Students learn not only from a teacher’s mind but from his character 
as well. Foremost among the subtleties of the learning process is the 
effect of the teacher who, like other human beings, has his ideas, loyal- 
ties, and beliefs. In the degree to which he is the possessor of those 
sentiments cherished as most permanently desirable in personal and 
community life, the teacher is an example of the good life and as such 
provides the foundation for spiritual values in those who come under 
his instruction. Qualities of personal and intellectual integrity; of 
dignity, freedom, and beauty; of service and righteousness penetrate 
every lesson. The teacher that is does the best teaching. 

A teacher can create resistance to learning, impose his own mina, 
or get the students to use theirs. He can bring his students to an aware- 
ness of our heritage of knowledge from the past, and to an understand- 
ing of contemporary problems. Even so, this third dimension is still . 
to be reckoned with. There remains to be established the vital relation- 
ship between these values and a perception of creativity, a sense of 
obligation. Education at its finest comprehends that wisdom in the art 
of living transcends knowledge; that mind and spirit should form a 
unity. 

A student’s growth as a person can be greatly aided by a teacher of 
spiritual sensitivity. Even the best of biography is second-rate company 
compared to the living acquaintance with such a teacher. A learner’s 
spirit can be so awakened and quickened that he may have an enduring 
appreciation of Shakespeare because the soul of a great teacher was 
spent in his learning it. Or history may forever hold him in its power 
because it was interpreted by a teacher whose subject and character 
became as one. 

This third dimension is a truth that eludes too many of those con- 
cerned with personnel problems in education. It is this added aspect 
of teaching which, if “lifted up,” would draw the finest students to 
our institutions of learning. If the public that pays the taxes or tuition 
were sufficiently informed of this value in teaching, there would be no 
lack of financial power to obtain it. 

W. R. Hammonp 

Department of Social Sciences 
North Louisiana Junior College 
Monroe 
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ON THE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS 


It is interesting to speculate about what might develop in American 
education if administrators were required to have careful training in 
child growth and development as a basis for all other training. 

Because of the pattern of public education in the United States, the 
leadership in most school systems is vested in the hands of men who 
all too often have little or no knowledge of the most important com- 
modity they deal with—children. Administrators usually come up from 
the ranks, but this frequently means that they come from the secondary 
school where they were specialists in a subject-matter field. 

When administrators register in graduate schools for advanced 
courses they are set aside in a special compartment where their work 
consists in large measure of such courses as these copied from a recent 
catalog: School Finance, Public Relations, Problems of the Superin- 
tendency, Mental and Educational Measurements, School Surveys, 
Comparative Education, Pupil Accounting, Management of the Cus- 
todial Staff, School Law, Extra-Curricular Activities, Visual Aids, 
School Management and Organization, Curriculum Problems, Adminis- 
tration of Teaching Personnel and Landscaping of the School Plant. 
Perhaps the men registered in these courses elect courses which add 
to their knowledge of children. In an unpublished study by the writer 
an investigation of the courses pursued by one hundred forty men 
majoring in Administration shows that electives were chosen largely 
in the field of the Social Sciences, history, geography, sociology, and 
economics. Not one was registered in a course in Child Development 
or Mental Hygiene. 

One is inclined to wonder if buildings might not be planned more 
carefully if the nature and needs of children were understood, if 
custodial care might not be based on making school homes more 
attractive, hygienic and sanitary for children; if public relations might 
not interpret the needs of children rather than being concerned with 
a polished product; if educational testing might not be turned toward 
discovering the strengths and weaknesses in the school experience of 
children rather than toward making graphs showing comparison with 
national norms; if curricula might not assume new shapes and mean- 
ings if the mental hygiene of childhood were understood. 

Usually it is administrative policy that insists that all children start 
off in the same way at the same time in the first grade thereby creating 
problems that remain throughout the school years and the lifetime of 
the child. It is administrative policy that puts the emphasis on remedial 
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work instead of preventing the difficulties that need remediation, that 
buys quantities of remedial materials instead of developmental ma- 
terials. It is administrative policy that fails to provide adequate library 
facilities for the elementary school but buys band uniforms for the 
high school and flood lights for the athletic field. It is administrative 
policy that builds a palatial high school but allows young children 
to form their habits and attitudes toward school in a building no longer 
fit for secondary education. It is administrative policy that puts the 
most poorly trained teachers and the poorest equipment where they 
do the most harm, in the elementary school. 


The great educators of all time, Jesus, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dewey, 
and the rest saw in little children the place to lay the basic training 
for life. Might it not be wise at this time when the great increase in 
the birth rate poses new problems for elementary education to insist 
that those responsible for leadership know children, that first things 
be first? 

Mase. F. ALTSTETTER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ARE YOU “OLD-FASHIONED?” 


If a person persists in maintaining his day-by-day behavior patterns, 
or “style of life,” against social and economic change, he is often looked 
upon as being “old fashioned.” And being “old fashioned” may offer 
some advantages in the comforts of inertia, but it is also considered 
to be burdened with some serious defects. Especially does this seem 
applicable to school folks who have attained this “old fashioned” status 
in their professional development. An illustration of this was rather 
pointedly indicated sometime ago when a young public school teacher 
(we’ll call her Miss Brown), who a year or so before had graduated 
from a teachers college, bobbed up with some very disturbing observa- 
tions which she had picked up during a few months teaching in one of 
the better urban high schools in the state. Miss Brown’s botherations 
seemed to have been centered around the fact that school procedures in 
the system where she was working had ripened into a rather inflexible 
regularity. This apparently had come about because the school’s pro- 
gram demanded uniform minimum attainments in the various activ- 
ities of the school such as learning subject matter, establishing ac- 
ceptable standards of conduct, and maintaining administrative rou- 
tines. According to this young teacher the work of this school moved 
on day in and day out, week by week, with unvarying uniformity 
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which was directed toward the attainment of these objectives. Order- 
liness and regimentation were never allowed to escape from the fore- 
ground of the teacher’s perspective of things to be done. And even 
teacher-pupil relationships were kept at a rigidly formal level. As a 
consequence of these conditions it is readily surmised that the usual 
differences found among school children were not awarded proper 
consideration in the planning of this school’s program. 


For one who had been rather well indoctrinated with the belief that 
held the child as the center of the school’s purposes, Miss Brown’s 
reactions are understandable. Her explanation for it all, of course, was 
that the folks who were responsible for the school’s leadership had 
become “old fashioned,” or static, in their professional activities. This 
cessation of professional growth was held by her to be the result of 
enforced repetitive efforts toward uniformity in responses taught 
along with adherence to minimum standards of attainment. 


Just how prevalent are the conditions which disturbed this young 
teacher is not a matter of great concern here. However, similar re- 
actions are often met in others who are beginners in the teaching pro- 
fession. And this will justify some search for causes. Using the ques- 
tion approach, then, we ask: Why do people become “old fashioned?” 
Or better: What are some of the reasons that can be offered to ex- 
plain why human beings persist in the maintenance of acquired be- 
havior patterns, and often do this against the forces of change in the 
conditions about them? In our search for an answer to this question 
we will keep our thoughts directed toward the schools. 


An examination of our school practices suggests that there are two 
factors which might be tabbed as related to these conditions in a 
causative manner. One of these factors deals with the essentiality of 
the behavior pattern to be established. More particularly this has 
reference to the materials to be learned, the skills to be acquired, and 
the attitudes to be inculcated. Often, probably too often, these training 
activities are written into our school programs with “musts,” and this 
is frequently done regardless of the school level of the learner. Whether 
we are thinking of the children in the public schools, the trainees in 
the teachers colleges, or the students in the universities, the problem 
is very much the same. Essentiality in the choice of the behavior pat- 
tern demands that the pattern be required of all learners and like- 
wise leads to uniformity in the minimum requirements of achievement 
in learning the pattern. Uniformity of response pattern, as an educa- 
tional aim, may offer advantages in school administration and curricu- 
lum maintenance. It is also recognized as a cohesive factor in our 
social order. But in instructional procedures this so-called philosophy 
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of Essentialism, with its demanded uniformity, produces objectionable 
evils. 

The second factor of interest here is that of permanence in the learn- 
ing itself. Essentiality in the choice of the behavior pattern and per- 
manence in its learning are necessarily complementary. Avoiding such 
exceptions as may be temporally local in the life of the learner, it 
follows that, if the pattern to be learned is essential, then, its learning 
must be as permanent as we can make it. This view is seemingly held 
and practiced now by those who are responsible for our schools with- 
out proper regard for their questionable implications. 

Permanence in learning may be a fine thing. Certainly this would be 
true if we could always be sure about what should be made permanent. 
But this superdesideratum still evades the quest of our educational 
policy makers. And so in the absence of what we know to be essential 
we accept promising alternatives, and then set upon a program of 
teaching to make these alternatives permanent. All this we do seem- 
ingly oblivious to the facts that permanence in learning gives direction 
to motive, restraint to varied activity, preference to the direction of 
further learning, and obstruction to change. The result is virtually a 
guarantee for becoming “old fashioned.” 

Taking a bit of a critical view of these two factors of essentiality and 
permanence we are able to observe that the schools themselves, being 
the agencies through which they are fostered, are often caught in the 
dilemma of building obstacles to their own further progress. But since 
permanence in learning is our chief hope for predicting future behavior 
in those we educate, we must accept it and use it for the advantages it 
may offer. But our ideas of Essentialism need careful and continued 
scrutiny lest we err against those we teach. 

CarL ADAMS 
Professor of Psychology 
East Carolina Teachers College 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF YOUR, COMMUNITY 2 


The reply you make to the above query depends to some extent on 
answers to such questions as the following: (1) How adequate are the 
school buildings and equipment provided? (2) How adequate are the 
materials of instruction? (3) How adequate are we, the teachers, and 
what are we doing to improve ourselves? (4) What is the school doing 
to improve the out-of-school living of boys and girls? (5) Is the school 
a participant in the total life of the community, and is the instructional 
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program geared to improve its quality? (6) Is there, and do we par- 
ticipate in, a community-wide policy or planning council? (7) What 
opportunities are provided boys and girls by which they may learn 
to live co-operatively and intelligently with all men? 

Many of you undoubtedly will answer the original question, “What 
are you doing for the children of your community?”, something like 
this: “We recognize the tremendous importance of youth in the future 
of our world, and we are trying to do our best to provide for them 
as adequate an educational program as circumstances permit. We 
realize we have many shortcomings, but we are striving to improve.” 
Such a reply, valid pce it may be, fails to point out what you are 
doing. 

What can be done? In this brief space only three simple principles 
can be enumerated: (1) Start locally; (2) Support your state and na- 
tional educational associations; (3) Keep your representatives in- 
formed. 

First, start locally. Improve the percentage of participation of the 
adults of the community in your educational program by meeting their 
needs. Develop after-school and evening recreational and leisure-time 
programs. Sponsor public forums and discussions on local, state, na- 
tional, and international problems. Organize a policies council which 
brings together the leadership of all community institutions for co- 
operative planning. Within classrooms provide for a great deal of 
pupil-teacher planning and for self-direction in curricular activities. 
Within schools widen the breadth of participation in policy formation, 
including elected representatives of the student body. Most important 
of all, be an active democratic citizen of your community, which com- 
mits you to work for (a) mutual respect between all individuals and 
groups, (b) reliance upon the cooperative method of solving problems, 
and (c) the willingness and ability to use intelligence in the solution 
of community problems rather than developing answers solely on the 
basis of tradition and emotion. ‘ 

Second, support your state and national educational associations. 
Rapid strides are being taken in our nation to develop common recogni- 
tion of the professional nature of education. Much remains to be ac- 
complished. Our state and national professional organizations need 
active support. Only as we develop powerful, yet democratically organ- 
ized and operated, educational groups can we hope to achieve profes- 
sional status in our modern, complex society. Be an active member, not 
a passive recipient of publications. 

Third, keep your representatives informed. Radios, newspapers, and 
billboards remind us to “write our congressmen”—yet few of us, who 
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are supposed to be leaders of thought, ever do so. Seldom do we even 
contact our local town council members, state educational leaders, or 
officers of our national professional organizations. Other groups are 
much more vocal than we, yet our responsibility for the improvement 
of our communities is clear. What are you doing to help your represen- 
tatives form intelligent solutions to common problems? Are you an 
active participant in the democratic process? 

To some extent at least economic support of education is a measure of 
what we as a nation are doing for our children. In 1945 we spent 7.7 
billion dollars or $55.65 per capita on liquor, 3 billion dollars or $21.49 
per capita on tobacco, and 2.5 billion dollars or $17.76 per capita on 
education. How we as a nation regard our most precious resource 
seems quite evident. While great improvement has been made in the 
past two years in the economic support of education, vast needs still 
exist. 

What are you doing for the children of your community 

Let’s do more! 

H. D. DRUMMOND 
Peabody College 


THE “NEW LOOK” IN TEACHING 


“The teachers in the public schools of America in this school year of 
1947-1948 are not the same people who were teachers in the same pub- 
lic schools in any preceding year.” This statement by the superinten- 
dent to the faculty of a midwestern school may not seem to be the 
stuff of which brilliant newspaper headlines are made. It may even 
seem trite. And yet, the “new look” in teaching may require that the 
thinking of all of those concerned with or about education must be- 
come thoroughly saturated with these words and with the serious im- 
plications they contain. It may require, too, that the thinking be 
translated into appropriate changes in attitudes and activities—changes 
on the part of the layman, the teacher of teachers, the teacher, and the 
child. 

Perhaps as never before in the history of America the layman is 
coming to recognize the teacher as the potent force he has always been 
in the shaping of the destiny of the nation. This awareness, although 
it is being shown in many ways, is emphasized in increased appropria- 
tions and in the enhanced social and professional prestige accorded the 
teacher. The unique faith of the American people in public education 


_ (Fine, Benjamin. “The Crisis in American Education.” Reprint of articles 
in New York Times, February 10 to February 21, 1947. 
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is beginning to be implemented by more tangible evidences. The lay- 
man is beginning to see the weaknesses that exist in public education; 
he is beginning to assume his share of the responsibility for the weak- 
nesses and to do his share in the overcoming of them; he is justified in 
expecting to see an improving situation. 


Those responsible for the recruitment and training of teachers are 
faced with a challenge which involves, among other things, the care- 
ful selection of those who will become teachers and their pre-service 
and in-service training. The present acute shortage of teachers must 
not be the stimulus for issuing a blanket invitation to all and sundry 
to enter the ranks. Better salaries, better working conditions, and 
higher prestige make it possible to set the standards high—to make a 
professional body of teachers a reality. Instead of the relaxing of per- 
sonal and professional requirements for entry into the teaching pro- 
fession, the present situation seems to demand that those who would 
learn the art and science of teaching others must themselves be of the 
most capable youth of the nation. Selection is only the first step, how- 
ever. Pre-service training must be submitted to a continuous process 
of evaluation in terms of changing needs. And the responsibility of 
the teacher training agencies cannot stop once their product is estab- 
lished in a teaching position. They must continue to provide stimuli and 
opportunities for personal and professional growth in service. 


For the teacher now in service the implications are clear and even 
prophetic. No longer is he the forgotten man in the forgotten profes- 
sion. No longer can he pose as the self-sacrificing public servant whose 
compensation is almost entirely in the thanks he receives from the few 
grateful pupils. No longer can emotional instability because of frustra- 
tion in his desire for social recognition be the pattern. No longer can 
he disregard the necessity for growing in his profession—growing by 
such means as affiliating with professional organizations, reading pro- 
fessional books and journals, and enrolling in various types of programs 
of in-service training. The teacher of 1946 and preceding years is gone; 
he continues to exist only in the mental and emotional attitudes of 
those people who still live in the past; he and his kind will find them- 
selves soon among ever-thinning ranks. With the emerging of teaching 
as a profession, it seems mandatory that the teacher in service ready 
himself to assume professional status. 

The child, of course, is the focal point in all of these implications. It 
is toward him that the “new look” in teaching is directed. It is in order 
that he may have the opportunity to “burgeon out all that is within 
him” that schools and teaching and teachers exist. And it is in the in- 
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creased capacity to direct the physical, mental, and emotional life of 
the child that the justification of the “new look” in teaching is to be 
found. 

J. E. Coss 

State Teachers College 

Terre Haute 


OBJECTIVES—ESSENTIALS OR A WASTE OF TIME 


Certain words in the technical language of education have developed 
unsavory connotations. The reaction produced by these words is 
similar to that produced by igniting a fuse attached to a high explosive. 
In some cases, the result is simply a quantity of sputtering and much 
smoke. Too often, however, the act produces a devastating explosion. 

One such term is “objectives.” Use of the term with groups of 
teachers frequently elicits unhappy consequences. It does not follow 
necessarily that the irritative effect of the word proves that those 
irritated prefer to teach in an aimless way. Professional education, as 
all other professions, is guilty at times of such a misuse of terms as to 
produce contempt for these terms. Experience, however, suggests that 
this may not be the whole explanation. 

A casual analysis of the causes for irritation indicates another ex- 
planation. The thinking of many teachers is so dominated by the 
logical organization of their subject-matter fields that a request to 
state the objectives of their courses becomes a request to state the 
obvious. “Why go to the trouble to write out the objectives of my 
algebra course? Everyone already knows what they are.” 

No thinking person would condemn logical organization of a field 
of subject matter. The alternative obviously would be chaos. Adverse 
criticism is justified only in those instances in which course objectives 
are dictated by the logic of subject-matter organization rather than 
by the needs of the learner. Logical organization of mathematics pre- 
sents a ready-made set of objectives for algebra. The needs of the in- 
dividual learner, however, most often present a body to which ready- 
made objectives do not fit. 

The educational program of a high school or of an undergraduate 
college is made up of many courses. If completion of either of these 
educational levels is to escape being a meaningless accretion of ex- 
periences in unrelated courses, there must be a set of institutional pur- 
poses stated in terms sufficiently specific to define the end and product 
which the high school or the college seeks to produce. Moreover, if 
logical organization of subject matter is unsatisfactory as a basis for 
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determining the objectives of a single course, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that combining a host of unsatisfactory course objectives will 
not produce a satisfactory set of institutional purposes. 


The outcome suggested is not an elimination of organized knowl- 
edge, but rather the concession that no single pattern of organization 
is so inviolable as to deny the possibility of alteration. The algebra 
teacher, or for that matter, the history teacher, the chemistry teacher, 
or the teacher of English literature, is not asked to destroy organiza- 
tion, but to alter it in manner consistent with making subject matter 
the servant of the learner rather than the master. 


This approach imposes the initial obligation of stating in clear, 
definite language the purposes for which the high school or the college 
exists. These purposes will be stated as a result of a co-operative study 
of the educational needs of human beings in a democratic society. On 
the basis of these purposes, objectives of departments or divisions will 
be determined; and finally of individual courses. 

Without these stated purposes, construction of the educational pro- 
gram becomes either an incessant battle among representatives of 
various subject-matter fields, or a state of tacit recognition that such 
battles are fruitless. In the latter case, each teacher pursues his work 
with no master chart for guidance other than his own particular set of 
values. Any similarity between what he seeks to do and what other 
teachers are doing is purely coincidental, and the individual learner 
is left to his own ingenuity to discover relationships. 


“Objectives—essentials or a waste of time?” The answer is so ap- 
parent that, as with the algebra teacher, everyone should know it. In 
spite of this situation, however, many educators still manifest irrita- 
tion when they are asked to substitute order for chaos in constructing 
an educational program. 

J. W. REYNOLDS 
Peabody College 


BETTER TEACHERS FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


“The College accepts the principle that teaching should be considered 
a privilege, and only those qualified should prepare themselves for the 
profession.” So reads the bulletin of the Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College under the heading of Fundamental Principles and Policies. 

It has been difficult for this college to live up to this principle, but 
it has become increasingly so in these days of teacher shortages. At 
the moment, there are about 100,000 teachers in the United States who 
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do not hold standard teaching certificates and this large group of sub- 
standard instructors is not helping the reputation of the profession. 
Recently, leaders from the NEA revealed that 600,000 new teachers 
will be needed in the public schools in the next five years. The dilemma 
of selecting only the best under pressure of this tremendous need is a 
challenge to the best efforts of any college, such as ours, which 
acknowledges teacher education as its major responsibility. 

Logically, the problem of vocational and professional guidance of 
students is primarily that of the Personnel Division of this College, but 
it is recognized that only through the combined efforts of the staff can 
a satisfactory solution be found. The Personnel Division has been or- 
ganized as a comprehensive or all-embracing agency which considers 
the all-round development of students. The major concern of this 
specialized program is to insure, in so far as possible, that students 
may not only discover the type of work for which they are best fitted, 
but also, to direct them toward that work, that curriculum, or that 
institution which can offer them the type’ of preparation which will 
best prepare them for their life’s work. 

In the main, the program of this division considers its major activ- 
ities to be, first, to help students to discover for themselves their own 
potentialities, interests, and needs; second, to help them with problems 
involving personal adjustments in campus surroundings; third, to as- 
sist them in making wise vocational and professional choices; and 
fourth, to counsel them on the difficulties encountered in their journey 
through college. 

Specifically, the positive approach followed by the College is in 
seeking to attract to the teaching profession those students whom our 
tests and our personal conferences indicate would make outstanding 
teachers. This is accomplished by acquainting them with their apti- 
tudes and with opportunities in teaching, by dignifying the profession, 
and by assisting in the struggle for higher pay and better working 
conditions for teachers. 

The negative approach is not so easy. This involves the task of elimi- 
nating through guidance those who are unfit for teaching. Through 
counseling, testing, and other means it has been discovered that most 
students will eliminate themselves from the profession if objective data 
reveal that they may not be successful or happy in the profession. 
Under all circumstances the decision must finally rest with the student. 

One of our staff who is greatly concerned about the profession and 
the current teacher shortage, states that in his judgment, we would 
be rendering the profession of teaching a greater service and would be 
serving the greater good of our democracy if we trained a hundred 
excellent teachers rather than five hundred average or mediocre ones. 
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During the college year 1946-47, the Placement Bureau of this college 
received 2,600 unduplicated notices of teaching vacancies from public 
school administrators. Actually, 162 new teachers were placed. The 
follow-up of this group indicates that some progress has been made in 
the quality of our product and that counseling during the pre-service 
period with professional standards dominating is promising. 


It is perhaps trite to say that since the program of teacher education 
affects all the children of all the people, it is a matter of great concern 
that all institutions engaged in the task of preparing teachers for our 
schools should be greatly concerned with the quality of those who 
choose teaching as a profession. 

J. G. FLOWERS 
President, State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


EDUCATION AS A CO-OPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 


Despite the fact that co-operative planning of educational programs 
is receiving considerable publicity as a new venture in education to- 
day, it is not a procedure peculiar to modern education. Evidences of 
such co-operation are to be found in educational programs from the 
beginning of organized educational planning. However, as never be- 
fore, the need for the co-operation of all forcés towards the develop- 
ment of a program of education for youth and adults is recognized 
throughout our nation and, to a much lesser degree, throughout the 
world. In the early history of educational planning, parents, teachers, 
ministers, and all members of the community lived, worked, and plan- 
ned closely together. Therefore, this renewed emphasis on co-operative 
planning is a reverting back to re-establishing of those values lost to 
educational programs because of the ever-widening chasm that has 
developed between the four teachers within the community—namely, 
the parents, the teachers, the church, and the general community life. 

To analyze problems and to secure the greatest contribution from 
co-operative planning sound leadership is essential. Education as a 
co-operative endeavor demands an understanding on the part of pro- 
fessional leaders as to their privilege and responsibility to provide 
guidance for the program undertaken. This not only includes the plan- 
ning, but also includes the actual follow through and the replanning 
necessary to the success of such programs. Furthermore, it requires 
adroit leadership to secure the best thinking and the worth-while as- 
sistance of all groups, and yet, at the same time, to insure that plans 
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made will provide a balanced and sound program. In the development 
of such a program lay citizens will assist the professional leaders in 
determining needs and making available necessary means, satisfactory 
materials, adequate facilities, and sufficient qualified personnel for 
continuation of plans and programs suited to these needs. However, 
the final decisions in the actual development of programs and the 
procedures used for the organization and for the classroom instruction 
demand professionally trained personnel. Securing qualified leadership 
to work with groups at the varying levels of understanding and per- 
sons who can work in such a manner as to raise this level of under- 
standing is the greatest need in co-operative programs of education. 


Whenever plans are made to include the lay public and civic and 
professional organizations in the development of educational programs 
many problems arise. Up to the present time too many co-operative 
programs have been of the emotional type. Frequently the needs are 
determined, at times means are made available, but far too little at- 
tention and emphasis has been placed on finding adequate leadership, 
necessary personnel, facilities and materials for the actual develop- 
ment of the program. Too often has the interest and enthusiasm ended 
at the very time when assistance and cooperation of all groups was 
demanded if satisfactory progress was to be made. Far too often the 
cooperative program has been centered around one or two leaders, 
and, when this leadership was no longer provided, not only was no 
further progress made but no noticeable evidence of previous growth 
is apparent. At times, too little attention is given to long range plan- 
ning to develop common understandings, goals and procedures by an 
ever expanding group. 


It appears that many co-operative programs are developed on a 
temporary basis and are results of hurried planning stimulated by 
some emergency or some pressure group, which, however worthy, was 
primarily interested in getting some particular program developed. 
There are far too few evidences of co-operative planning based on a 
true spirit of service for the development of a program based on 
actual needs and each agency or group contributing towards meeting 
these needs. At times programs begun as a co-operative endeavor have 
tended to become competitive endeavor. 

Leaders in education have a responsibility to lay foundations for co- 
operative endeavor which will build common understanding of needs, 
to co-operatively determine steps to be taken to meet these needs, to 
work with the home, the community and the church in the develop- 
ment of one program which will best contribute to the optimum de- 
velopment of each person regardless of race, sex, or creed. This means 
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that plans will be made to determine just where and by whom the 
best contribution can be made. In programs developed in such a 
manner the school will not attempt to assume those responsibilities 
which the home can and should assume, but it will assist the home to 
be prepared to assume its rightful responsibility. Neither will the 
school assume responsibility for service that should be provided by 
other professional agencies. It does mean that the school will assume 
responsibility for assisting these agencies in organization for work and 
in the development of their programs. Neither does it mean that the 
school will assume the work rightfully belonging to the church, but it 
will provide an atmosphere of spiritual reverence and will co-operate 
closely with all creeds to the end that each may find a satisfactory 
spiritual life according to his or her beliefs. 

As the development of co-operative educational programs have many 
problems which require wise leadership, just so do the programs within 
the home, the church, and the community require such leadership. The 
problem then is how to provide this leadership for all groups. This in 
itself is the greatest contribution that can be made through education 
as a co-operative endeavor; for a co-operative program, soundly de- 
veloped, under worth-while leadership does not die but expands into 
many groups and in many directions and develops many leaders. It is 
important that all concerned recognize that co-operative planning is a 
continuous way of work which results in a way of life within the 
school, the home, the church, and the general community that is es- 
sential to the perpetuation of our democracy. What then can be of 
greater value than the development of leadership ability at all age 
levels and within all groups in order that this significant trend in 
education may be developed to the fullest measure! 

Mrs. Dora SIKES SKIPPER 
Co-ordinator, State Supervisory Program 
Florida State Department of Education 


BREAD OR FREEDOM? 


There is less novelty in the present challenge of totalitarianism than 
many timid souls and most alarmists seem to realize—and there is also 
a more fundamental issue than most teachers are yet willing to admit. 

Totalitarianism is an old, old story....If you have a horse and he 
escapes into the pasture, you take a carrot, or some feed, and go out to 
catch him. You offer the horse food, and the animal comes to you. While 
he is eating, you slip the bridle over his head. After that, the horse 
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works for you. You give him just as much food, or just as little, as 
suits your purpose. If the horse gets fat and lazy, you starve him; you 
feed him if he gets too lean and weak....Some Europeans have only 
recently rediscovered this principle, the basic principle of government 
with variations the world over, and for centuries. 


Even in democratic governments, and in defense of western civiliza- 
tion, the variations of this principle have been only slightly refined. 
The electioneering promise of bread to the poor—“Pass the biscuits, 
pappy’—and of property to the rich—‘“lower taxes”—is repeatedly 
successful, particularly if, in return for their votes, the political candi- 
date will also promise to protect each group from the other. There is 
nothing novel, then, in the Marshall plan, in the loans for China, or in 
the posters splashed around Japan: propaganda pictures of the fuller 
life, showing flush toilets, luxury liners, big bridges, towering sky- 
scrapers, swimming pools, and chocolate sodas. Since Russia is bidding 
for the support of starving peoples who want bread, the free world of 
capitalism and democracy must certainly provide more bread, even 
cake. This approach is definitely realistic and valid; but it is, if we 
stop there, also shallow. Man, somewhat differing from horses, does not 
live by bread alone. 


The real challenge of totalitarianism is not that it forces a choice be- 
tween red bread and white bread. The choice is between bread as an 
end in itself in accepting which man surrenders his freedom, and 
bread as a means to freedom in the acquisition of which man will be 
free to choose his own form of government and social system. Funda- 
mentally, man must choose between an ancient Christian tradition of 
freedom (never, it is true, more than partially realized) and a promise 
(never more than a promise) of socialist abundance in which man will 
wallow like a drunken Greek god, regimented by an absolute govern- 
ment, enslaved by his own greed. The issue, squarely, is not confined 
to the materialistic level of bread, but is between bread and freedom. 


How can education present this conflict not as one between red bread 
and white bread but as between bread with regimentation (i.e., 
slavery) and bread with freedom? How can this be done without re- 
ference to religion? To put the question sharply, if man is to recognize 
his real and spiritual end of freedom, founded in and perpetuated by 
the Christian tradition, how much longer can pyblic schools bar the 
door to religious training? 

We cannot preserve a Christian society without a Christian environ- 
ment. The challenge of totalitarianism forces us to admit that either 
our system of human values is not worth preserving or that education 
can have no part in its defense. Another holy crusade is no solution 
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for our dilemma is apparent: If our civilization destroys itself, either 
the eternal values of our Christian society are neither eternal nor 
Christian, or the sanity of the civilization that destroys itself is in- 
sanity. The uncompromising logic of an absolute war, an atomic war 
which—win, lose, or draw—will eradicate western civilization, forces 
us to face an absolute issue. This issue is not that of Church and State, 
nor yet that of sectarianism, for those issues are history, but the issue 
of the complete secularization of public education. Total war forces 
us not only to re-examine that pattern of liberal values founded upon 
the Christian concept of the dignity of man, but, specifically, to re- 
consider the barriers between education and religion. 

Education having assumed the chief custody of man’s sanity, it fol- 
lows, not illogically, that if Christian society cannot be preserved 
without a Christian environment, any system of education which is 
not religious is as false as any system of religion which is not educa- 
tional. If education cannot adopt an essential Christianity, laicized and 
non-sectarian, then it must distill from religion, and provide against 
the totalitarian doctrine (and the contingency of an absolute war) to- 
gether with all the paraphernalia of an ideology, a system that is bet- 
ter! For, if man is to choose between bread and freedom and perhaps 
die for his choice, how can teachers extol the virtues of Christian 
society and ignore its principle? How can teachers prate of eternal 
values and assume the existence of a morality bound to religion, but 
for fear of sectarianism, deny that these values and this morality can 
be taught in the school? 

F. Epwarp LunpD 

Dean and Professor of History 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


TEACHING: A PROFESSION OR A PART-TIME JOB? 


Teaching is a difficult task, which, if properly done, requires all the 
time and energy that a professionally trained person can devote to it. 
Not only must a teacher meet classes, but careful preparation is also 
needed for each class. Rest, both physical and emotional, is essential. 
Much time is properly to be used for reading, for contemplation, and 
for seeking the counsel of other teachers. Without these and kindred 
opportunities, professional growth does not take place; without pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher, education becomes stagnant, and the 
pupils are deprived of their rightful opportunity for the best possible 
educational advantages. 
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The foregoing statements are of the kind usually to be accepted 
without much argument. On the other hand, belief and practice are 
frequently divergent. A great many teachers, presumably charged with 
full-time teaching responsibilities, are presently engaged in part-time 
work for pay in late afternoons and evenings, Saturdays, and holidays. 
This part-time work usually indicates the financial difficulties of low- 
salaried teachers trying to make ends meet during a period of price 
inflation. It also indicates an inevitable decrease in the time and energy 
a teacher can devote to school work. In many cases it lends to a genuine 
division of interests to the extent that school work becomes not the 
all-absorbing profession that it should be, but rather only a part of 
the means by which the teacher earns a living. 

Teaching as a profession suffers a serious loss of prestige following 
any division of effort on the part of its practitioners. The teachers who 
are forced into part-time occupations to supplement their income 
cannot be expected to maintain the highest level of respect for that 
work which fails to provide adequate support for themselves and 
their families. Students who see their teachers clerking in a store on 
Saturday find it difficult to be impressed with their academic leader- 
ship on Monday. Members of the general public tend to view on a 
lowered level any group whose occupation fails to command their full- 
time allegiance. 

Specific examples are not lacking. Of one faculty of 39 members, all 
with full-time teaching assignments, a number are involved in part- 
time additional occupations. Included are these cases: one operates a 
woodworking shop and acts as rental agent for real estate; one is part 
owner of a dairy farm; one works part time in a cleaning and pressing 
shop; another keeps books for an auto parts agency; and the last to be 
mentioned clerks in the local branch of a mail order house. These ex- 
amples are typical of those to be found throughout the country. In 
each case considerable time and energy must be devoted to the part- 
time additional occupation. One may well ask how teachers thus en- 
gaged can give their best to the work of the schoolroom. The answer is 
obvious—they cannot. 

Some contact with the business world improves the practical view- 
point of teachers and is to be desired. However, this is true only to the 
extent that such contact is held strictly to the level of a leisure time 
activity. Teachers presently considered can hardly be thought of as 
having any leisure time. 

The most obvious remedy for this condition would appear to be a 
stiffening of administrative backbones to the extent of forbidding 
teachers from participation in other vocational activities.. Such a 
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remedy is not very practical. The cost of living has advanced so greatly 
that teachers cannot maintain an acceptable standard of living without 
resort to other activities to supplement their incomes. Teachers whose 
pride of profession is commendable have been forced to compromise 
when confronted with the fact that Junior needs new shoes and that 
milk costs more than 20 cents a quart. It is simply beyond the bounds 
of reason to expect a teacher to support a family today on a nine-month 
salary of about what a plumber’s apprentice receives. 

If sufficient money could be found to grant adequate cost-of- living 
increases in teachers’ salaries, or if the cost of living were decreased 
sufficiently, the problem would lend itself to a simple solution. Most 
teachers would prefer to devote themselves whole-heartedly to their 
schoolwork, if it were financially feasible to do so. 

It may not be possible to bring about the financial adjustments 
necessary to the professional welfare of teachers. The remedy must 
depend largely on the will and the ability of the taxpayers who own 
the schools and whose children attend them. 

It seems reasonable to believe that better value would be received 
from the educational tax dollars if these were provided in sufficient 
number to purchase the whole-hearted, full-time efforts of the teachers. 
If such improvement is not forthcoming, it is proper that all concerned 
be aware of the inevitable results of the present conditions. Two of 
these results will be: 


1. The progress of teaching as a profession will receive a definite and 
a serious setback, and 
2. The present generation of American youth will suffer from the 
lack of teachers whose devotion to the work of education is 
complete. 
RopNEY CLINE 
Dean, Northeast Junior College 
Monroe, La. 


SELLING EDUCATION 


Progress in education rests on horse sense. I have been in the busi- 
ness of selling education for almost a dozen years, and that’s the way 
it appears to me. “Let’s have glorious ideals for education, but let’s 
use horse sense in achieving them,” President Henry Harrington Hill 
of Peabody says, according to a recent article in Time Magazine. That’s 
the kind of horse sense I mean. 

Your business is education, too, or you wouldn’t be reading this page. 
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So because education is your bread and butter, you also are a sales- 
man, whether you like it or not, for you represent the product. Maybe 
you would like to leave the job of selling education to someone else. 
Maybe you think it is not up to you, only the concern of those em- 
ployed specifically for the task. But actually, no selling method can 
accomplish the job if you don’t help. For you represent Education to 
the public mind. 

Horses hold their heads high. Did you ever notice that? And a 
horse of good breeding is proud of his work, when pulling a milk 
wagon, carrying a mounted policeman, or driving the cattle home. 
But sometimes we educators forget to hold our heads very high. Some- 
times we are not too proud of our loads. Sometimes we try to jump 
the traces or even to hide under fancy blankets. While a certain humil- 
ity within the profession is admirable, who will follow us if we deny 
our life work? 


Horses can be trained to pull together. But sometimes we educators, 
though trained, upset the applecart by pulling every which way. Our 
teachers won’t speak to each other, our administrators won’t com- 
promise, and our leaders go off on tangents. No wonder we take a beat- 
ing from the public. If we would settle our differences in private and 
present a united front—in fact, practice what we preach—education 
could be on top of the world. 


Horses talk so other horses, and sometimes even people, can under- 
stand them. But what about us educators? There’s nothing more boring 
to a group of laymen than to hear us talk when we use a language all 
our own. If we believe that education must begin where the child is, 
certainly, too, we believe it must start where the adult is. Talking 
in astronomical terms or pedagogical language or psychological con- - 
cepts won’t get our message across. It only confuses laymen and makes 
them think we’re a queer bunch. So let’s talk a language other people 
can understand when we open our mouths in public. 

That’s what it’s going to take to sell education: pride in our work, 
ability to get together, and plain talk. In other words, just horse 
sense. 

GERTRUDE M. HALL 
Director of Publicity 
Illinois State Normal University 


TEACHING INTERESTS OF STUDENTS AT 
EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The purpose of this article is to report results of a campus-wide 
survey conducted at East Texas State Teachers College at Commerce, 
Texas, in an effort to determine the numbers and percentages of stu- 
dents enrolled in that institution who were planning to enter the 
teaching profession. 

Data were collected by furnishing the students in the several de- 
partments of the college with blanks on which they were asked to 
indicate their classification and to answer either “yes” or “no” to the 
question, “Are you definitely planning to enter the teaching pro- 
fession?” 

A total of 1,586 students answered the question. Of this number, 810, 
or 51.1% answered “yes,” and 748, or 47.2%, answered “no”; while only 
28, or 1.7% were undecided. 

Of the 522 freshman students responding, 295, or 56.5%, said that 
they had no intention of entering the teaching field; while 215, or about 
41.1%, had made definite plans to that end. Only 12 freshman students, 
or about 2.3% were undecided. 

At the sophomore level, the affirmative and negative responses were 
about equal in number and percentage, there being 211, or nearly 50%, 
of the former, and 208, or about 48% of the latter. Seven, or approxi- 
mately 2%, of the responses at this level indicated no decision had been 
reached. 


A total of 328 responses were received at the junior level, an analysis 
of which points to an upward trend in affirmative answers. Of these 
328 responses, 184, or more than 56% were “yes,” while 138, or slightly 
more than 42%, were “no.” Five junior students, or a little less than 
2%, were undecided. 

At the senior level, the pattern shows a rather sharp change in favor 
of teaching. Of the 426 responses received at this level, 160, or 65%, 
indicated plans for entering the teaching profession; while only 83, 
or 35.4%, showed preference for other vocations. Only three seniors, 
or about 1%, indicated that they were undecided. 

In the Graduate School, a total of 64 responses were received, none 
of which indicated a lack of decision. Of the 64 students reporting, 43, 
or slightly more than 67%, said that they were planning to enter the 
teaching profession; while only 21, or about 33%, indicated that they 
were not interested in teaching. 
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An examination of the data as presented above establishes the fact 
that more than 50% of the resident student population of the East 
Texas State Teachers College are definitely planning to enter the 
teaching profession. This would tend to indicate that the current 
curricular emphasis upon teacher education at this college is justified. 

C. H. THURSTON 
Professor of Education 


PARENT AND TEACHER SURVEY EACH OTHER 


Rarely does any pupil have an ideal learning environment where 
conditions in both the child’s home and school are perfect. When the 
boy or girl fails to make normal educational progress, it is common 
practice for the parent to place all blame on the teacher, while the 
school asserts with equal vigor that the cause of the retardation lies 
in the home background. 

In the final analysis, both the home and school have one fundamental 
objective and that is to do everything possible to promote the child’s 
learning and general development. This should stimulate the parent 
and teacher to make a supreme effort to meet on some common 
ground for pupil understanding. There most surely is a vital need for 
some type of yardstick by which the school and home could measure 
one another as their respective influence bears in upon the pupil’s 
responses and reactions. Following are suggested factors to take into 
account in this two-edged survey. 


ScHOoL Looks AT THE HoME 


It is easy for any home to look for external causes for the child’s 
learning problems. Yet in many instances the root of the trouble lies 
immediately in the home surroundings. The skilled teacher studies 
home influence on learning. What are these items the teacher looks 
for and has a right to expect of the child’s parent in the process of 
making him entirely teachable? There are a number of them but the 
major ones are these: 


1. Proper physical background for good school work. This includes 
cleanliness, neatness in dress, but most especially refers to diet and 
sleep. The child’s whole outlook hinges on proper attention to his 
feeding and rest. Even his conduct is conditioned by them. Every 
pupil should average nine hours of sleep and have wholesome food, 
properly prepared. This is the sole responsibility of the parent . 
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2. Support of school policies. Too often the child brings home a re- 
port of some new school regulation which he doesn’t like and 
ultra sympathetic and unthinking parents encourage him in his 
antagonism. Nothing can stifle learning more quickly. Frequently 
the pupil’s report is inaccurate. Perhaps the policy is out of line, 
but in all cases the school must be supported in the presence of the 
child. If there is any move by the parent at all, it should be to seek 
a conference with the teacher to complete the understanding in the 
matter. 


3. Home responsibilities for the child. Boys and girls must be taught 
responsibility at home if it is to be expected at school. Taught to 
pick up own clothing, toys, minor chores and tasks. The farm home 
has an advantage here. Could this be a reason why more men in 
“Who’s Who” in America were reared in rural homes? The child 
who isn’t taught to tie his own shoes before starting to school 
usually finds the going rather difficult. The school builds upon this 
ability to do things. Its foundation lies in the home. 

4. Character background. A few children lift themselves above the 
level of an inferior home. Attitudes and behavior patterns of most 
boys and girls rise no higher than those of their parents. There 
should be more alertness on this. Character after all is caught, not 
taught. And most of it is caught in the home. The school has a 
right to expect both parents to set examples for their children. 
There is evidence that children who attend Sunday School and 
Church have finer school reactions. All of this is a part of the 
character background. 

5. Home interest, encouragement, and stimulation of child’s school 
activity. Nothing counts for more than this. In too many homes 
the only casual show of interest is in the pupil’s periodic report 
card. It takes more than that. Every parent, older brother and sis- 
ter, and all, must display a keen interest and concern for every- 
thing the child does at school: his daily lessons, hand-in work, play- 
ground and recreation activities, and special programs. This will 
pay real dividends in learning progress. 


Home Looks AT THE SCHOOL 


Because it is a publicly supported institution it is quite natural that 
the home has been more critical of the school than the school has been 
of the home. This should not be true. One is just as important as the 
other. Yet the school must recognize its share of responsibility for 
the child’s learning reactions. There is no escaping this. Much has been 
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said and written about those things the parents expect of the teacher. 
When they are all simmered down the following would be outstand- 
ing: 


i 


Personal interest in the pupil. Too many teachers teach only classes. 
Pupils should never be lost in groups. Learning is an individual 
matter. Whether the child learns rapidly, slowly, or with average 
speed, he deserves and needs careful personal attention to his every 
response. This implies testing of all kinds, interviews and counsel- 
ling, home visitations, and sound analysis of data in reaching 
logical conclusions. Teachers have done too little of this. More will 
be needed in the days ahead. 


. Teachers should be good examples. This refers to dress, prompt- 


ness, speech, church attendance, choice of literature and recreation, 
and all. It doesn’t mean living an abnormal life. Yet, it must be 
recognized that no person in the community life except the minister, 
is more carefully scrutinized. The entire learning attitude of the 
child is conditioned by the patterns established by the teacher in his 
own living habits. 4 


. Firm in pupil controls. Parents want this. Even if there is laxity 


in home discipline, they want the school to make up for it. How 
much better if both would be firm. Some teachers believe that soft 
control develops pupil respect and liking for the teacher and hence 
improves learning. The exact opposite is true in such cases. In the 
long run, the teacher who insists upon obedience to right conduct 
wins confidence and pupil learning rate follows in proportion. 


. The teacher must know his stuff. There has been more home com- 


plaint on this item than on all others. There is no denying that 
teaching is a technical process and demands preciseness in prepara- 
tion. The teacher is expected to know and when he doesn’t there is 
a lowering of respect. There are two angles—he must know his 
subject matter to be taught and the methods by which the process 
of learning takes place. It doesn’t necessarily mean superior teacher 
scholarship—just day by day preparation is all that is needed. The 
blind can’t lead the blind. 


. Teacher must be experimenter. The parent wants his child’s 


teacher to try new ideas and be alert for better methods and devices. 
The good teacher strives for improved results each day. This de- 
mands experimentation and careful research. In the classroom and 
in the laboratory the progress comes by attention to newer and more 
skilful approaches to learning. The pupil deserves to have teachers 
who don’t die in ruts. 
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CoNCLUSION 


There would be dozens of other factors to be surveyed by both home 
and school as the two look at each other. Those above are the most im- 
portant. What mighty power there could be in child learning if the 
home and school could square off and conduct an unbiased examination 
of each other! Much good would come from such a study of each 
pupil’s learning environment. 

W. W. LupEman, Dean 
Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, South Dakota 


HOW SCIENTISTS REASON 


HANOR A. WEBB 
Professor of Science Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Scientists are human beings. They are not magicians, sorcerers, or 
wizards, although they have often been accused of practicing the black 
arts. They are seers only to the extent that they can suggest the effects 
that follow causes, and soothsayers in the degree they wish to hazard” 
their reputations by prediction. 

Scientists as individuals possess the human frailities common to 
their age and stage. As a class they are better trained than the average 
well-informed citizen. They are specialists to a degree that colors 
their thinking on most subjects. Their philosophies, in practice, give 
them better title to the classification Homo sapiens than is deserved 
by most politicians, publicists, and leaders of social thinking. 

The spirit of science is the search for proof. Are there degrees in 
the scientists’ certainty of truth? Can all truth be established, or do 
even scientists accept some truth on faith? Scientists are indeed quite 
willing to go beyond experiment, using logical deductions, valid as- 
sumptions, and other intellectual exercises in reaching their con- 
clusions. 

In other words, scientists reason. Not every conclusion reached by 
reason, however, has an equal standing in the minds of scientists. Since 
they treat even uncertainties scientifically, scientists have classified 
and named appropriate categories of certainty. These are in descend- 
ing order of proof established by experiment. 

In discussing with students how scientists reason, it has seemed 
helpful to use certain simple mathematical formulas as analogies. A 
number (as 2) represents a fact proved by experiment; a letter (as x) 
a conclusion reached by reason. 

A Law—(2+3=5). The formula implies objective data only, ob- 
tained either with ease, or by the most extensive, complex experiment. 
The facts are indisputable by any reasonable person. Modifications 
only establish the conclusions more firmly—as (1+4=—5). A principle 
on which experimental data is essentially complete, or in great abun- 
dance, is called a Law by scientists. 

A law is a certainty. Laws are the highest categories of scientific 
reasoning. Evidence for them is cumulative, convincing. Among the 
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laws of science are the Law of Gravitation, the Law of Inverse Squares, 
the Laws of the Lever and of the Pendulum, and many others. It is 
often convenient to name laws after their early proponents; Mendel’s 
Laws of Heredity, Avogadro’s, Boyle’s, and Charles’ Laws relating to 
gas volumes, are examples. 


A THEORY—(x-+3=5). Logical interpretation of adequate experi- 
mental data may assign value to an unproved concept. This may be 
hardly less certain than the facts on which it is based. Such a product 
of reason is called a Theory. The word is Greek for “something viewed” 
—usually with much confidence. 


A theory is a probability. It is of lower rank than a law. Among the 
theories discussed in science classrooms are the Quantum Theory con- 
cerning light, the Gene Theory of heredity, the Recapitulation Theory 
of embryology, the many-sided Electronic Theory of matter. Many 
theories become promoted, in time, to laws; Mendel’s Theory about 
heredity and Dalton’s Theory of atoms are examples. Some theories 
perish as new facts are discovered; no text now presents Ehrlich’s 
Side-chain Theory of toxins and anti-toxins. 


There is no sharp line between a theory and a law. In respect to 
borderline cases one scientist may be satisfied with the data, while 
another requires more for his full acceptance. Shall it be the Law of 
Evolution, or the Theory of Evolution? In general, scientists are con- 
servative, and are likely to refer to a theory for a generation after it 
might be accepted as a law. 


An HypotrHEsis—(x+y=—5). The formula represents an obvious 
phenomenon (5) due to unproved causes. Scientists feel—and accept— 
the challenge to solve such mysteries. They believe that all effects 
have causes, hence there must be an answer to the question, “How 
did this thing come to be?” A suggested explanation is called an 
Hypothesis; the word is Greek for “in a lower place.” 

An hypothesis is a possibility. It has less support from evidence than 
has a theory. It is subject to modification, or abandonment, when new 
evidence is found by experiment. Examples of hypotheses are the 
Nebular Hypothesis of the formation of planets, Prout’s Hypothesis of 
atomic structure, and many others. Scientists modestly label their 
own explanations as hypotheses, depending upon later authorities to 
promote these to theories or to laws. 

Many hypotheses are guesses, and are frankly recognized as such by 
scientists. Laymen and critics have often failed to note that science is 
different from dogma; that a scientist may have strong doubts, and 
yet not be ashamed. 
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A PostuLaTte—(x-++-y=z). The human race has many dim recogni- 
tions of existing forces. Scientists may agree to accept some unproved 
phenomenon (Z) as a basis for discussion, and earnest study. Such an 
acceptance is a Postulate, meaning “something demanded” in Latin. 


A postulate is a thing of faith. If any part of it could be proved 
experimentally and objectively, it would be at least an hypothesis. The 
human race has a great capacity for faith, and numerous postulates 
are earnestly believed. Many scientists sincerely accept the postulate 
of a Supreme Being, and resent the attitude of a few who deny His 
existence because He can not be weighed and measured. Man’s soul, 
as distinct from his body, is also a postulate accepted by some scientists 
but rejected by others. 

Among the strictly scientific postulates are ideas about the origin 
of matter, and of life. Each is here—but how? Since it is proved that 
all matter in the universe is breaking down, the postulate of a build- 
ing up of matter “is demanded.” If there be no such aggradation, then 
the final degradation of all matter into a few degrees of heat, spread 
throughout the universe, is a doleful end to everything! 

An Axiom—(a=a; b=b;c=c; etc.). Certain things are not to be 
proved. They are self-evident, though unexplained—possibly unex- 
plainable. The existence of matter is such an axiom—so is life—so are 
the phenomena of reproduction. Consciousness is an axiom of animal 
life—but who can prove that plants are unconscious? 


An axiom is a matter of experience. We may be satisfied to let many 
axioms alone, accepting them without inquiry. The chief reason why 
the native of the tropic jungle is not a naturalist, although surrounded 
by nature, is that he does not have the curiosity to become a scientist. 
Natives of the “civilized areas” are often equally indifferent to the 
science that serves them. This is a trait of human nature against which 
every thinker of new thoughts contends. 


Inrintry— (00). Certain concepts exist that are too great for hu- 
man understanding. What is the volume of limitless space? What is 
the full duration of endless time? What is the precise nature of life? 
What are the complete powers of the Supreme Being, if the postulate 
of His existence is accepted? 

All of man’s reverence is brought into his thinking in the presence 
of ideas of these magnitudes. Scientists, having more opportunity than 
most humans to observe the marvels of matter, and with minds trained 
to clearer logic in classifying the results of reasoning, are among the 
most truly reverent of mankind. 


AN APPRAISAL OF THE AMERICAN POETS LAUREATE 


ROGER PENN CUFF 


State Teachers College 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 


Since 1919, when California began the state practice of appointing 
poets laureate, seventeen American states have each designated at 
least one laureate. Ten of these have each made one appointment to 
the laureateship. Colorado has named two laureates; California and 
West Virginia, three each; Georgia, four; Oklahoma, six; and Texas, 
seven. The state-laureate-naming practice spread from California 
through five other western states, namely Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and South Dakota, and through eleven southern states, namely 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The purposes for choosing poets laureate have been indicated in 
official documents conferring the honor—for example, in governors’ 
proclamations or in assembly resolutions. Governor Walter M. Pierce 
proclaimed Edwin Markham the poet laureate of Oregon in recognition 
of Markham’s “character and personality” and “brilliancy as a poet.” 
Governor Clifford Walker proclaimed Frank L. Stanton poet laureate 
of Georgia because of a desire to honor a beloved man who was a 
great poet. The California resolution conferred the title, ‘““The Loved 
Laurel Crowned Poet of California,” upon Ina Coolbrith because of her 
contribution to literature. The Texas Senate Concurrent Resolution 
Number 82, adopted in 1933, expressed the intention of honoring an 
“outstanding and recognized poet.” The Virginia resolution appointing 
Wormeley expressed the opinion that he would “honor and adorn” the 
title. The primary purpose for appointing a laureate has been to honor 
a distinguished poet and to encourage creative effort. 

Alabama’s poet laureate, Samuel Minturn Peck (November 4, 1854— 
May 3, 1938), published seven volumes of simple and spontaneous 
lyrics. “The Grapevine Swing,” perhaps his most popular poem, is 
reminiscent of boyhood days and of the delights of swinging upon a 
grapevine. “A Southern Girl,” an example of vers de société, describ- 
es the beauty and charm of the typical Southern maiden. The poem 
entitled “A Knot of Blue” in Cap and Bells, 1886, and entitled “The 
Little Knot of Blue” in Kellogg and Shepard’s Yale Songs. 1889, is a 
love lyric. Thomas G. Shepard, one of the compilers of Yale Songs, 
set Peck’s poem to music. Peck was especially successful in writing 
lyrics of the vers de société type. 
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Arkansas’ laurel poet, C (harles) T(homas) Davis (March 26, 1888— 
December 21, 1945), for many years wrote for the Arkansas Gazette a 
column entitled “Jes’ Ramblin’ Around.” Soon after publication of his 
first volume of verse, Poems, 1923, he was appointed laureate. His sec- 
ond poetic book, Riders in the Sun, 1927, contains nature lyrics, love 
lyrics, sonnets, fantasies, didactic poems, and two Memorial Day poems. 
A sonnet, “The Quest,” has for its theme the pursuit of the ideal. The 
theme of “The Verities” is the human interests that have been the 
topics of conversation for thousands of years, such as vocation, taxa- 
tion, and exhilaration. ““Recessional” reveals the writer’s courageous 
attitude toward death. 

California has had three laurel poets. Ina Coolbrith (real name— 
Josephine Donna Smith Carsley; March 10, 1842—February 29, 1928) 
was the first state poet laureate in the nation. Before appointment, 
she published four volumes of poetry; after appointment, a fifth. Her 
best-known book of verse, Songs from the Golden Gate, contains among 
other lyrics the beautiful “In Blossom Time.” Her lyrics, reflecting 
their author’s graciousness, reveal a love of nature and of California. 
Henry Meade Bland (April 21, 1863—April 29, 1931) published five 
lyrical volumes, which reveal his love for the beauties of the moun- 
tains, fields, valleys, and skies of California. Bland also wrote numerous 
sonnets on human affection and aspiration and composed some bal- 
lades, chants royal, and super-chants. John Steven McGroarty (Au- 
gust 20, 1862—August 7, 1944) was the author of four books of verse, 
counting the small one-poem gift book, The King’s Highway. This poem, 
one of his best-known, is a nature lyric that reveals an interest in 
California’s early missions. 

The two Colorado laureates are primarily lyrists, though Mrs. Miller 
has written a long epic poem, The Fleece of Gold. Mrs. Alice Polk Hill 
(March 22, 1854—August 30, 1921) contributed four lyrics to Kinder 
and Spencer’s anthology, Evenings with Colorado Poets. In the 1895 
edition of this work appeared “A Friend’s Counsel,” a poem of advice 
to a bereaved person to find comfort in God’s love. In the 1926 edition 
appeared “Christmas Hymn,” “To Alice—My Namesake,” and “I Am 
Not Ready Yet.” The first represents the spirit of Christmas as one of 
faith and love and joy. The second expresses the wish that the happy 
child might experience in later life only love and happiness. The third 
compares a child’s unwillingness to cease making block-houses when 
the time comes to go to sleep with man’s unwillingness to leave his 
unfinished work when Death calls. Mrs. Nellie Burget Miller (June 6, 
1875— ) has published, besides her epic poem, two lyrical vol- 
umes containing reflective poems. and love lyrics. The poem “I Bring 
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You Silence, My Beloved” has as its theme a love that is too deep to 
find expression except in silence. The lyric “Prophecy” predicts that 
Beauty and Love and Life will exist somewhere beyond the present 
world. 


Both of the Florida laureates are lyrists. Franklin N (eill) Wood 
(May 18, 1877—June 5, 1931) has created poems filled with music, 
imagination, and a reflection of the haunting loveliness of the scenery 
and life of romantic, semitropical Florida. In his book Sunset Horns 
are sonnets, triolets, and other lyrics. Among his sonnets are “Florida 
Memories,” about nature in Florida, and “Tampa,” setting forth 
memories of the docks, the flowers, the balmy weather, and the glam- 
orous music of Tampa. Mrs. Vivian Yeiser Laramore (November 8, 
1891— ) has published four volumes of lyrics. The latest, Had 
Sappho Written Sonnets, contains sonnets and other poems, treating 
largely of love and nature. “Tropical Rhapsody” is an appreciation of 
such a beautiful land as Florida, and “Beneath a Southern Sky” is an 
expression of the view that nature in the South is lovely enough to 
have marked the birthplace of Christ. 


Primarily lyrical also is the contribution of Georgia’s four laureates. 
Frank L(ebby) Stanton (February 22, 1857—January 7, 1927) wrote 
for the Atlanta Constitution a daily column entitled “Just from Geor- 
gia,” in which his best-known poems were first published. “Georgia 
Land,” a lyric expressing love for Stanton’s home state, sung to the 
tune of “Maryland, My Maryland,” has been a favorite with school 
children. “Wearyin’ for You,” a love lyric, was created during the 
poet’s early married life when he was lonely for Mrs. Stanton, who 
was visiting relatives. “Sweetes’ Li’l Feller” (or “Mighty Lak a Rose”), 
a love poem, was inspired by the illness of the poet’s son, Frank, Jr. 
One quite excellent group of Stanton’s verses has preserved Negro 
traditions in Negro dialect. The sentiments expressed in these poems 
are largely those of the pre-Civil-War period, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Ernest Neal (September 6, 1858—January 24, 1943) 
wrote concerning the natural beauties of his native Georgia. “Yonah,” 
the title piece in his first volume, is a description of the majestic scene 
produced upon Yonah Mountain by the setting of the sun and the 
rising of the moon. “Calhoun” states appreciation of the Georgia city 
in which Neal lived many years. Wightman F(letcher) Melton (Sep- 
tember 26, 1867—November 13, 1944) published one volume of his own 
poems, Chimes of Oglethorpe, and contributed verse to magazines. 
Some of Dr. Melton’s poems are touched with humor, some with 
pathos, and some with wistful sentiment. (Oliver Franklin) “Ollie” 
Reeves (March 12, 1889— )has published It’s Nothing Serious, a 
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collection of graceful, clever, humorous, and reflective poems. The 
“Foreword” indicates that the author would like to help heal at least 
some of the world’s sorrows by producing laughter. 

Idaho’s crowned representative, Mrs. Irene Welch Grissom (Decem- 
ber 3, 1873— ), has written four lyrical volumes, of which Under 
Desert Skies, presenting lovely descriptions of desert flowers and land- 
scapes, is perhaps the best known. Mrs. Grissom’s poetry reflects love 
for the beauty, the mystery, and the loneliness of the western desert 
region. “A Pioneer Woman,” included by Anita Browne in the an- 
thology Homespun, has been widely admired. It is a reflective lyric on 
the staunchness of pioneer women as deserving equal praise with the 
bravery of pioneer men. The Verse of the New West contains simple 
and inspiring personal and nature lyrics dealing with life in Idaho and 
in the west. 

Both lyrical and narrative is the poetic contribution of the Ken- 
tucky laureate, J(ames) T(homas) Cotton Noe (May 2, 1864— ye 
Some of his lyrics treat of nature and some are philosophical. The 
Legend of the Silver Band is a novelette in verse; Oolooloon is a poetic 
romance. “Ambition” expresses the desire to write poetry to help peo- 
ple appreciate the beauties of the universe. Among the character 
sketches is “Tip Sams,” a humorous piece portraying a mountaineer 
whose routine of life was unchanged even by the loss of seven sons 
in war. Among the philosophical lyrics is “Tomorrow,” which utters 
the hope that the world will have an ideal future, dominated by science, 
brotherhood, and culture. 


Distinctly lyrical is the gift of Mrs. Emma Wilson Emery ( ie 
the poet laureate of Louisiana. In Bleeding Heart and Rue are de- 
lightfully musical pieces surcharged with tolerant understanding and 
inwrought with human emotion. In Songs of Victory are poems aimed 
at alleviating the emotional shock of war. The latter volume treats 
of war and peace, love and trust and tribute, with infusions of simple, 
appealing philosophy. The introductory “Velvet shadows are falling” 
suggests that the purpose of the book is to convey a message of love 
and sympathy. The companion poems, “I Am War” and “I Am Peace,” 
treat respectively the destructiveness of war and the constructiveness 
of peace. 

Departing from lyricism, which is dominant in the work of most 
American laureates, John G(neisenau) Neihardt (January 8, 1881— 

), Nebraska’s crowned poet, has written more epic verse than any 
other type. He is a lyrist, a dramatist, and an epic poet. Between 1907 
and 1912 he published three volumes of lyrics, A Bundle of Myrrh, Man- 
Song, and The Stranger at the Gate. Even before 1907, he published 
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a small quantity of lyrical verse. In 1903 appeared “The Voice of the 
West,” which has as its theme the future greatness of the west. Since 
1912, he has written and published a few lyrics, among them “Easter, 
1923” and “The Lyric Deed,” the latter celebrating Lindbergh’s epoch- 
making flight across the Atlantic in May, 1927. As playwright, Neihardt 
has contributed the volume Two Mothers. Towering above his other 
poetic work in bulk (longer than the Aeneid), in length of time used 
in composition (more than a quarter century), and probably in merit, 
is the five-volume western epic, consisting of The Song of Hugh Glass, 
The Song of Three Friends, The Song of the Indian Wars, The Song of 
the Messiah, and The Song of Jed Smith. This epic cycle is the story 
of the white man’s conquest over the Indians of the western plains. 
All the Oklahoma laureates are lyrists. Violet McDougal (December 
19, 1898— ) became joint author, with her sister Mary, of Wander- 
ing Fires. In the section by the laureate are poems on a wide range of 
subjects, such as syncopation, ditch digging, imprisonment, war, peace, 
and legend, presenting delightfully fanciful imagery. “Kentucky in 
Fiction,” notwithstanding its humorous touch, is serious in its plea 
against misrepresentations of local color that sometimes appear in 
fiction. “City Born” expresses a nostalgia for the noise of the city as an 
antidote to the loneliness of the farm. Paul W (illiam) Kroeger (March 
20, 1907— ) has contributed poems, mainly on nature or love or. 
some philosophical concept, to magazines and to Conner’s Anthology 
of Poetry by Oklahoma Writers. In Harlow’s Weekly appeared ‘“Con- 
trast,” “Light and Shadow,” “The Cowboy’s Confession,” and “I Came 
to You.” In the American Poetry Magazine, under the pen name David 
Nash, were published “To the Desired,” “Ragman,” and “Response.” 
In the Conner anthology are three poems by Kroeger: the nature lyrics 
“Oklahoma” and “To a Fly” and the love lyric “Simile.” In Baker’s 
Anthology of Contemporary American Poets, 1928, appeared the re- 
flective lyric “The Dance,” expressing a fondness for melody, rhythm, 
and the beauty and gaiety of life. Mrs. Jennie Harris Oliver (March 18, 
1864—June 3, 1942) loved nature as it existed in Oklahoma—the red 
earth and white dunes, the hills and valleys, the ferns and flowers. 
The title piece of Red Earth reveals a fondness for Oklahoma’s red land 
—soil so attractive that it seemed the gods must dwell there. Besides 
nature poems, the volume includes sonnets and love lyrics. The last 
piece in the book, “Oklahoma, Sweet Land of My Dreams,” shows the 
author’s love for the state in which she resided. Mrs. Della (Iona 
Cann) Young (February 8, 1872—May 15, 1945) published two poems, 
nature lyrics, in Clark and Clifton’s anthology, Old Trails. One of 
these, “To the Antelope,” conveys the idea that human beings may 
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lift their faces toward light as do the antelopes which sport upon the 
plateaus. The other, “October in Oklahoma,” personifies the Okla- 
homan October as an Indian princess decorated with the rich colors of 
autumn. Anne (Ruth) Semple (June 7, 1900— ) has written con- 
cerning Oklahoma and concerning Indian legends. She writes of the 
vastness, the fertility, and the enthralling beauty of the prairies. Her 
lyric “Sunset” is beautifully imaginative. “Nahnee” presents a legend 
about the drowning of a Choctaw Indian’s wife. “The Death of Push- 
mataha” treats of the bravery with which the Choctaw chief faced 
death. Mrs. Bess(ie) Truitt (June 3, 1884— ) has published the 
volume Thistle Down and Prairie Rose. The section “Moods” ex- 
presses attitudes toward life and death, work and religion, beauty and 
love. “Portraits” contains delineations of various types of character. 
“Seasonal Cadences” presents poems concerning the four seasons, cer- 
tain months, and certain holidays. “Laughter Patterns” consists of 
lyrics on the pleasures of friendship and of love and of the remem- 
brance of childhood and on some themes mildly humorous. 

Oregon’s laurel poet, (Charles) Edwin Markham (April 23, 1852— 
March 7, 1940), wrote numerous reflective lyrics and narrative poems. 
His famous “The Man with the Hoe,” published January 15, 1899, be- 
came immediately popular. The poems in The Shoes of Happiness are 
buoyant, melodious, rich in imagery and the spirit of brotherhood. 
The lyrics in New Poems—Eighty Songs at Eighty are delightful. 
Though the moralizing is perhaps too obtrusive, these final poems, 
written late in the poet’s life, reveal a sympathy for suffering human- 
ity and an admiration for heroism. 

Creator of twelve volumes of lyrics, Archibald (Hamilton) Rut- 
ledge (October 23, 1883— ) of South Carolina is especially noted 
for his writings on nature themes. For this kind of writing, he re- 
ceived in 1930 the John Burroughs medal. Rain on the Marsh, prob- 
ably his best book of verse, won second place in a Pulitzer contest. 
In this volume are nature lyrics, love lyrics, elegies, character sketches, 
philosophical and sentimental poems. The title poem describes the 
Romian Marsh during rainfall and afterward about the time of sunset. 
Among the philosophical pieces is “Long Armistice,” which treats of 
death as a leveller. Among the poems of sentiment are “South of Rich- 
mond,” expressing appreciation of the Southland, and “Peachtree,” a 
simple, wistful lyric stating a desire to visit a place the poet had known 
in boyhood. 

Ballad writer par excellence is South Dakota’s (Charles) Badger 
Clark (January 1, 1883— ), many of whose spontaneous cowboy: 
ballads have been adopted by cattle punchers for singing while they 
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work. “Just a-Ridin’ ” reveals a cowboy’s fondness for riding the 
ranges and his desire to continue to ride in the heavens after finishing 
his life upon earth. “The Glory Trail,” one of Clark’s best-known 
poems, tells, mainly in humorous but partly in pathetic mood, the 
story of a cowboy’s roping a line. “The legend of Boastful Bill” is a 
story about a boastful cowboy who was thrown by an Idaho horse so 
high that he has not returned but who if he ever returns will probably 
be riding a thunderbolt and boasting as usual. 

Lyrists are all the Texas laureates. Judd Mortimer Lewis (Septem- 
ber 13, 1867—July 25, 1945) conducted for the Houston Post a daily 
column, “Tampering with Trifles.” He published five volumes of 
lyrics, including poems about love, children, and reflections and sen- 
timents. The sentimental lyric “Mamma’s Dirl” treats of a mother’s 
love for her little daughter. Another lyric of sentiment, “Longing for 
Texas,” expresses a desire to return to Texas from some distant place. 
Mrs. Aline Michaelis (December 2, 1885— ) conducted from 
1919 to 1935 a syndicated daily feature, “The Rhyming Optimist.” 
Her types of poetry include lyrics of love, nature, sentiment, and phi- 
losophy. One of her most praised poems, “While Summers Pass,” 
an elegy of the first World war, expresses a sense of personal loss and 
the hope of immortality. Another lyric, “A Potent Spell,” treats the 
theme, the power of kindess. Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell (October 31, 
1877— ) has published sixteen volumes of lyrics dealing primarily 
with nature, love, and religious or philosophic concepts. Her first 
printed poem, “A-Calling You,” is a nature lyric about the power of 
the Indian-summer season to stir nostalgic memories. Among her 
later nature lyrics are “O for a Field of Clover,” showing a love for 
the author’s native Iowa, and “I Grieve for Beauty Wasted,” indicat- 
ing regret that much of the world’s natural loveliness fades unseen. 
Among her reflective verses is “Courage to Live,” praying that hope 
may be imparted to despairing people. Mrs. Lexie Dean Robertson 
(July 25, 1893— ), writing both under her own name and under 
the pseudonym Margaret Tod Ritter, has published three books of 
lyrics. In these volumes are love lyrics, fanciful poems, and verses 
revealing a fondness for children. In “Masquerade” she represents 
the hills as gypsies. In “Two Rhymes for Children” she pictures the 
sun as a balloon of fire and the wind as an angry person. In “Texas 
Memoranda” she writes of lemon trees, bluebonnets, cotton, the coast- 
line, the Galveston beach, and the Pecos river. Mrs. Nancy Richey 
Ranson ( ), now a feature writer for the Dallas Morning News, 
has published three lyrical books, dealing with love, sentiment, various 
acpects of nature, and the sketching of character. For two of her 
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poems, “Whirlwinds” and “The Blind Proof Reader,” the Poetry So- 
ciety of Texas has awarded prizes. Mrs. Dollilee Davis Smith (Janu- 
ary 10, 1910— ) has placed in her book Today Is Mine both lyrics 
and narratives. The title poem shows a zest for living. “Daddy’s 
Day for Bill” is the story of an orphan boy whose father was a fatality 
of war and whose mother was accidentally killed while working in 
a war factory. “Seek and Ye Shall Find” is touched with imagination, 
sentiment, and melodious phrase. David (Riley) Russell (December 
4, 1902— ) has published poetry under his own name and under 
the pseudonym David Ray. His volume, There Is No Night, contains 
sonnets and other lyrics. The sonnet group, which has the same title 
as the book, is built upon the theme: Mankind will not succumb to 
incivility and war, but hope and faith will endure. The section “Hold 
Fast to Wonder” has the theme: Keeping alive the spirit of wonder 
and surprise will prevent doubt and defeat. The division “Out of the 
Flame” contains love lyrics. Such poems as “The Greater Power” 
and “The Greater Will,” from the section headed “In This Dark Time,” 
express confidence that the divine power will establish peace and free- 
dom. 

Virginia’s laureate, Carter W (arner) Wormeley (October 12, 1874— 
August 24, 1938), conducted for the Richmond News Leader, during 
sessions of the General Assembly, within the period beginning Janu- 
ary 8, 1930, and ending March 12, 1938, a column entitled “The Spot- 
light” or sometimes “Assembly Spotlight.” Using the pseudonym 
The Bishop, by which he was popularly known, he placed in this 
column quips and whimsical humor concerning legislators and public 
officials. His verse reveals a love for the ideals of Virginia. His vol- 
ume, Poems, 1904, contains lyrics and narratives. One of his best- 
known poems, “The Bridge of Years,” was inscribed upon a bronze 
memorial marker, which was unveiled August 13, 1923, at Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge in Rockbridge County. The laureate’s last lyric (in- 
complete), written during the poet’s final illness, was a tribute to 
Governor James H. Price. 

All of West Virginia’s laureates, Karl Myers (February 2, 1899— 

), Roy Lee Harmon (October 7, 1900— ), and James L (owell) 
McPherson (January 25, 1921— ), have written reflective lyrics. 
Myers and Harmon have composed nature poems and personal tributes. 
Myers has also created love lyrics and patriotic poems, and Harmon 
some poems about war. Besides writing The Quick Years, 1926, Myers 
has contributed poems to the West Virginia Review and to Turner’s 
Stories and Verse of West Virginia, 1940. The lyrics of The Quick 
Years are marked by variety and pleasing imagery and melody. Among 
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the poet’s later work are the two odes, “Commemoration Ode” and 
“Return of Spring.” The former memorializes the Civil War skirmish of 
Corrick’s Ford and the Confederate Brigadier-General Robert Selden 
Garnett, who was killed during the retreat from that battle. The latter 
expresses appreciation of the first spring season after the second 
World War. Harmon’s Around the Mountains contains poems describ- 
ing the beauty of nature in West Virginia. “Grandview at Dawn” de- 
scribes the striking beauty of New River. McPherson has published in 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse two lyrics, “To Carol” and “For Belgium,” 
both of which suggest wartime experience. This poet was for three 
years, the third one in Germany, a radio operator. Harmon was re- 
appointed poet laureate of West Virginia, October 11, 1946. 

By naming them to the office of laureate, their states have honored 
the thirty-seven poets herein reviewed. Thirty-three of the laureates 
have published one or more volumes each. The others have contributed 
poetry to newspapers, magazines, or anthologies. The 127 volumes of 
verse published by the state-appointed laureates attest to the luster 
that the wearers of the laurel crown have added to their titles by 
making praiseworthy contributions to poetic art. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY, A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


WILLIAM SLOAN 


Chief Psychologist, Lincoln State School & Colony 
Lincoln, Illinois 


At about the beginning of the nineteenth century in the forests of 
Aveyron a wild boy was found who was running through the forest 
existing on nuts and berries. He was captured by the townspeople and 
the news of this strange creature soon spread to Paris. There, a French 
otologist, Dr. Itard, heard of the story and investigated the case. He 
took the boy home and attempted to develop in him the common 
amenities which are necessary for social intercourse. The boy was un- 
able to talk, he refused to wear clothes, and in general, acted more 
like an animal than like a human being. Itard worked painstakingly 
with this boy using methods then in use in the training of deaf mutes. 
While he was disappointed with the results of his experiment he noted 
much that he considered significant. The boy was recognized by Pinel 
as an idiot. 


Itard’s work, however, was not entirely useless because it was 
through his efforts that others became interested in this problem. Such 
men as Seguin, Esquirol, and Voisin followed Itard’s work and camp- 
aigned assiduously in an effort to produce a more enlightened attitude 
toward mental defectives. They worked also to try to develop methods 
and techniques which would be successful in the training of mental 
defectives. Seguin in 1837 organized the first successful school for the 
training of mental defectives. 


From the labors of Itard to the present conference is a long cry. In 
the interim many men have labored and much has been discovered 
about mental deficiency. In spite of all that has been done, however, 
one cannot help but feel that we are merely at the threshold of an 
adequate realization of a concept of mental deficiency and of the 
methods which are desirable in dealing with this condition. 

In the true academic tradition one should begin by defining his 
terms. This is both necessary and desirable so that there may be some 
reasonable assurance that we are all talking about the same thing. To 
begin with, we use the terms mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness 
in this country interchangeably. I should like to point out here that in 
England this is not true since mental deficiency applies to the whole 
group of retarded individuals while the term “Feeble-minded” refers 
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to that group which we call the high-grade mental defectives or 
morons. 

I should like to make another distinction, however, between the 
terms mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness. This distinction is not 
original since it was pointed out by Dr. Doll at the recent meeting of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency. The term “mental 
defective” includes all of that group who are mentally retarded but 
socially adequate, while the term “feeble-minded” is used to include 
the mentally retarded who are not socially adequate. According to the 
report of the White House Conference in 1930, about 13 per cent of the 
population would fall into the former group. Only a very small fraction 
of this group, however, can be considered feeble-minded. It will be 
seen that all feeble-minded individuals are mental defectives but not 
all mental defectives are feeble-minded. This is an important distinc- 
tion, particularly when we reduce the terms to the conventional in- 
telligence quotient. If we set an arbitary limit of 70 1Q. between the 
feeble-minded and the normal, we fall into the easy error of the con- 
verse. We may say that all feeble-minded have IQ’s below 70 but we 
would not be justified in saying that all those with IQ’s below 70 are 
feeble-minded. This approach is more in keeping with the thinking of 
Tredgold who emphasizes the aspect of social adequacy as the impor- 
tant differentiating criterion. Evidently, it follows that if the feeble- 
minded are not socially adequate then they should be institutionalized 
and it follows further that if a mental defective is socially adequate 
he need not be institutionalized. Inescapably, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the factor of institutionalization will revolve around the 
social adequacy of the individuals. What then are the factors which 
constitute social adequacy? 

We may answer this question in the negative by determining the 
factors which constitute social inadequacy. This may be done by find- 
ing the elements which distinguish those mental defectives who are 
committed from those who are not committed. In other words, other 
things being equal, what factors are present which bring about the 
-commitment of mental defectives? Before we do this, let us consider 
briefly the statistics on commitment. 

Terman’s standardization population for his 1937 revision of the 
Binet test indicated that about 2 per cent of the general population 
fall below I.Q. 70. Other authorities give figures which do not vary 
appreciably from this. Accepting this estimate, then in Illinois, with 
a population of about eight million, we should have approximately 
160,000 with I.Q.’s below 70. Actually, the two state institutions have 
approximately eight thousand committed mental defectives. This is 
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only five percent of the estimated number in the state. This reasoning 
serves to support the contention that not all those with I.Q. below 70 
are feeble-minded; that is, need institutionalization. Conversely, 95 
per cent of mental defectives (not feeble-minded) are making a some- 
what satisfactory adjustment. Why then, are the five percent commit- 
ted? 

This brings us back to the question of the factors which determine 
commitment. To begin with we must recognize that many of these are 
very low mentally and physically. Admittedly they need institutional 
care. How about the others? At the risk of boring you, I must again 
refer to statistics. After all, objective data are much more valuable to 
clear thinking than subjective speculation. 

Since this audience is concerned primarily with the educable men- 
tally retarded, I have calculated the data for this group as they are 
available from our institutional subjects. In the first place, of 383 
commitments in the last fiscal year, 113, or 30 per cent, were between 
the ages of 6 to 17 and had IQ’s greater than 45. This is to say, that 
about one-third of our admissions were mental defectives who were 
only potentially feeble-minded. 

To approach this problem in another way, the resident population 
was surveyed and of the forty-five hundred patients here, we found 
eight hundred and sixty-nine with 1Q’s greater than 45 who were 
committed between the ages of 6 and 18. That is, about 20 per cent 
of the patients now here were committed when they were potential 
mental defectives and not feeble-minded. This group was analyzed 
further with regard to the reason for commitment. The findings were 
as follows: truancy and academic failure—11%; behavior problems, 
delinquency, stealing, sex delinquency—25%; broken homes—18%; 
medical and nursing care—6%; reason not determined—40%. 

These figures are, to some extent, difficult to interpret because the 
source of information is not always too reliable. The 40 per cent not 
determined is a reflection of the difficulty of obtaining accurate in- 
formation of this sort. However, certain trends are apparent. Eleven 
per cent can be traced directly to inability to adjust to academic life. 
One cannot help but ask, “or did the academic atmosphere fail to ad- 
just to the child?” 

Those committed for delinquency, broken homes, etc., reflect the 
failure of society to provide reasonable resources in the way of psych- 
iatric and social facilities for dealing with these children. There is no 
way of knowing how these problems are intermingled in one in- 
dividual. One child may come from a broken home, may be delinquent, 
and may be a school problem. The data do not differentiate. A reason- 
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able assumption is that the schools deal with more than those in- 
dicated in the statistics. To the extent that the academic world can 
provide psychological and social facilities for dealing with these chil- 
dren it is involved in this problem. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that no one should ever be 
committed. Certainly the 6 per cent in need of medical and nursing 
care are institutional cases. Those children whose problem is beyond 
the community resources should be institutionalized. Remember, too, 
that I am taking under consideration here only those who fit into the 
concept of educable mentally retarded. Those who do not fall into this 
category may in most cases be considered for institutionalization. I 
have the very definite conviction, however, that at the present time 
community provision for dealing with mental defectives falls far 
short of the potentialities and desirable facilities which an alert and 
enlightened community can afford. Some of the pioneer missionary 
work necessary for the achievement of this end properly falls into the 
province of individuals and groups represented by this audience. 

The question as to the desirability of institutionalization is con- 
fronted very frequently. It may not be amiss to point out here some 
of the aspects of institutionalization which are frequently overlooked. 
Very often in the desire to be rid of a perplexing problem presented 
by a child well-meaning individuals point out the desirability, nay, 
even the necessity, of institutionalization. To begin with in this state 
an individual can be committed feeble-minded only through commit- 
ment by a court. The commitment law is such that the individual is 
charged with the “crime” of being feeble-minded and must defend 
himself in court against this charge. Upon “conviction” he is delivered 
to the institution by a sheriff or someone deputized for the purpose. 
One can only speculate as to the emotional impact of this procedure 
upon an impressionable mental defective. The statute provides further 
that release from an institution for the feeble-minded can come only 
by: court action. This process frequently is very lengthy and involved 
and, generally, depends upon interested individuals outside the in- 
stitution initiating the action for release. 

It should be remembered also, that an institutional culture is, by its 
very nature, radically different from the culture of the community at 
large. For the most part, there is segregation of the sexes and the 
attitude of the patients toward normal heterosexual experiences is 
extremely warped because of the nature of institutional regulations. 
Some cognizance of this factor is emerging in various institutions and 
the problem is being met more squarely now than it has been in the 
past. Personal life such as eating and sleeping is done in large groups 
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which afford little or no privacy, and subsequent reports of defectives 
who are released from the institution reflect this factor in their in- 
ability to adjust in a household which is accustomed to privacy in the 
personal aspects of home life. Manners and morals are derived from 
fellow patients and because of the tremendous size of present-day in- 
stitutions, attention to individuals is usually the exception rather than 
the rule. Part of the fault lies in the failure of the public to provide 
sufficient personnel for staffing institutions so that more individualized 
attention can be given to patients. One wonders sometimes at the ex- 
treme elasticity and integrity of patients who do make a satisfactory 
extramural adjustment subsequent to release in the light of all of 
these adverse factors. 


The history of the care of the feeble-minded is to be found in the 
medical and nursing professions and not in the psychological and edu- 
cational fields. Proof of this lies in the fact that we call our institution- 
alized-defectives “patients” and not “students.” The reasons for this 
are many since the first recognized feeble-minded were all of the 
lowest grade and were primarily medical problems. The profession of 
psychology was as yet unheard of when the care of mental defectives 
had its first impetus, and the discovery of the higher grades of men- 
tal deficiency had not yet been implemented by the development of 
the finer diagnostic tools which are now used for this purpose. It is 
still thought that many feeble-minded require primarily medical and 
nursing care but this group is now a minority rather than a majority. 
In this institution, 50 per cent of the patients have I.Q.’s above 43. In 
the early history of this institution the acceptance of such patients was 
rare. With the capacity for discriminating higher grades of mental 
defectives through the development of adequate psychometric tools 
there has been a greater influx of high-grade mental defectives into the 
institutions. The subsequent problem becomes, then, not one of medical 
and nursing care but of educational philosophy with regard to the 
training of mental defectives. 


The present status of education of institutionalized mental defectives 
is in the hands of the medical profession. True, auxiliary personnel 
such as teachers and psychologists are employed in institutions. How- 
ever, the direction and policy of this training is in the hands of 
medicine and not education. I intend no reflection on the medical pro- 
fession, but it seems to me that the curriculum of the medical school 
offers precious little with regard to educational philosophy and prac- 
tice. That group of feeble-minded who are actual medical problems 
should be left in charge of medical men, but those who are educational 
problems, I believe, should be left to educators. How this should be 
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accomplished I am not ready to say. In one state the curriculum and 
policies of the academic department of an institution for defectives is 
in the hands of the department of public instruction. It may be that 
separate institutions for educable and non-educable defectives would 
be desirable. Men trained in the appropriate disciplines could be in 
charge of each. Certainly, revision of our laws would be necessary. 
Ideally, a state supported institution for educable mentally retarded 
should serve as a proving ground for experimentation in methods and 
techniques in dealing with this very special type of problem. The 
training aspect of such a venture should be extensive. Prospective 
teachers and psychologists for special classes should be able to come 
to such:an organization and learn the newest methods and philosophy 
involved in the problem of training the educable retarded child. 


Traditionally, educational psychology has been regarded as an ad- 
junct of education and its main problem has been to develop approp- 
riate techniques for the facilitation of the educational process. No- 
where is this more true than in the field of the education of the mental 
defective. Much emphasis in the past has been laid upon the importance 
of the I.Q. as the primary tool of the psychologist in dealing with the 
mental defective. If you will recall the initial distinction in this dis- 
cussion between mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness, you will 
realize quite readily that the I.Q. is of extremely minor importance in 
making an adequate differentiation. If we are to accept the criterion of 
social adequacy then it becomes important for the psychologist to de- 
velop methods of determining the factors which make for social 
adequacy. To return to the causes for commitment to this institution 
one finds that problems of behavior and academic failure constitute 
about thirty-six per cent of those who are committed. Psyschlogically, 
these reasons for commitment must be regarded merely as symptoms 
of a more basic underlying personality problem. We cannot look to the 
I.Q. to explain adequately why two individuals with the same I,Q.’s 
vary in their ability to adjust to their surroundings. The explanation 
must lie in the study of the personalities of these individuals. 


There is no question in my mind but that the personality patterns of 
mental defectives are as variable as those of individuals at any other 
level of the intelligence scale. When mental defectives, however, have 
slight deviations in personality, the resultant adjustment problem be- 
comes much more difficult because of the relatively smaller intellectual 
resources upon which the defective can call to resolve his difficulties. 
Slight personality deviations in normal and superior children are 
frequently shrugged off or treated psychologically or psychiatrically 
either professionally or otherwise. When a mental defective becomes 
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aberrant, there is a proneness to attribute his difficulty to his low 
I.Q. and to cease seeking for further explanation. It is felt, frequently, 
that when an individual has a low level of intelligence his behavior 
may be the direct result. The fallacy of this approach lies in the fact 
that 95 per cent of mental defectives are making an apparently satis- 
factory adjustment in spite of their low I.Q. It is apparent to in- 
dividuals who work in institutions that even among that group there 
are varying degrees of adjustment. There is good reason to believe 
that the final answer to the defective’s maladjustment lies not in his 
I. Q. but in his personality integration. 

Adequate recognition of this factor implies that those who work with 
mental defectives must deal with the problem of personality integra- 
tion if segregation from society is to be avoided. In other words, to a 
large extent, the difference between a mental defective and a feeble-. 
minded child lies in his personality integration. The school systems 
must afford opportunities for providing classes for these people and 
properly trained personnel for working with them. It is in this function 
of the educational system that a large part of the prevention of mental 
deficiency turning into feeble-mindedness can be done. The teachers 
of these classes and the psychologists working with them must rec- 
ognize the fact that they are dealing with individuals who have all of 
the capacity for feeling that individuals of higher intelligence have. 
Defectives can feel frustrated, they can feel inferior, they can com- 
pensate and over compensate, they may have varying degrees of 
emotional control, and some may be able to exercise their limited 
intellectual capacity even better than others who have higher levels 
of intelligence but who are less able to govern their actions. The per- 
sonality structure of a mental defective may be simple or it may be 
complex. He may have much drive or he may be apathetic. He may 
be relatively sterile in his thinking and ingenuity or he may be cap- 
able of autistic thinking which needs intelligent direction. All of these 
types of personality structures have been seen in mental defectives. 
There can be no question but that an insightful evaluation of the per- 
sonality of the defective is paramount in any effort to assist him in 
making a satisfactory adjustment in the community. 

It is a common truism that as we drop in the educational scale from 
the higher levels to the lowest that is from college to special classes, 
the teaching becomes progressively better. Perhaps, the most skillful 
and original teaching is that which has to be done with mental defec- 
tives. The teacher of the mental defective must know not her subject 
matter but her pupil. The complexities of the human individual are 
not simplified in an individual whose intellectual processes are re- 
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tarded. They can be as complex as the quirks of a genius. Here lies 
the challenge to education. To develop adequate tools for diagnosis 
of personalities and to develop appropriate methods and techniques 
for dealing with these people in an effort to assist them in making an 
adjustment to society requires not so much the indoctrination of a 
specific subject but requires more a process of education in its liberal 
sense of “bringing forth”; the bringing forth of the potentiality for 
constructive citizenship and social life in mental defectives. The chal- 
lenge to education is to prevent mental defectives from becoming 
feeble-minded. 
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write short short stories for publication. 
Examples of eight types suggest ideas for 
writing. A list of 188 markets appears under 
“Where to Sell.” 


SmitH, Mosess. Koussevitzky. Allen, 
Towne and Heath, 1947. 400p. $4.00. 

A completely unbiased, amusing, and 
sometimes shocking report of the pheno- 
menal success of the Boston Symphony 
“dictator.” Pulling no punches as to weak- 
nesses, Mr. Smith is quick to extol the 
conductor’s good points and his triumph 
over personal shortcomings. 


Children’s Literature 


Aupis, DorotHy L. Dark Summer. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 186p. 


$2.25. 


Somewhat implausible, but a thoroughly 
interesting story of one summer in the life 
of a teen-age girl. For grades 8-10. 


ALEXANDER, BEATRICE. Famous Myths 
of the Golden Age; illustrated by 
oe Random House, 1947. 62p. 
1.00. 


A beautifully illustrated edition of eleven 
myths, including Pandora’s Box, The Six 
Pomegranate Seeds, and The Flame Giver. 
Grades 3-6. 


BEIM, JERROLD. Andy and the School 
Bus; illustrated by LEoNaRD SHORTALL. 
Meo Morrow and Co., 1947. unp. 

.00. 


About a little boy who wanted to go to 
school but wasn’t old enough. He did this 
and that and then he was old enough, and 
the school bus stopped for him. Ages 4-6. 


BERTAIL, INEZ. Lullabies From Every 
Land. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1947. 40p. $1.00. 


The selections and arrangement of these 
24 lullabies are excellent. Illustrations. many 
in eect by Steffie E. Lerch add to the ap- 
peal. 


BRYAN, FLORENCE Horn. Susan B. 
Anthony, Champion of Women’s 
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Rights. Julian Messner, Inc, c1947. 
186p. $2.75. 

Susan B. Anthony worked hard to get the 
vote for women. The things she fought for 


are now taken for granted. Junior and 
senior high school. 


CAVANAH, FRANCES, and WEIR, RuTH 


Comer, eds. A Treasury of Dog 
Stories. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 
256p. $2.50. 


Twenty-three modern stories, some sad, 
some humorous; all written with sympath- 
etic understanding of dogs. Upper grade 
reading level. 


CRIDLAND, MarcErY. The Baker. 
David McKay., c1947. unp. 75c. 
A very short story of how bread comes 


from grain which in turn is grown by the 
farmer. For elementary school. 


_ Dawson, GRaAceE S. Nuggets of Sing- 
ing Creek. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 
304p. $1.00. 


An exciting story of the Gold Rush days 
of 1849. Grades 5-7. 


EAMES, GENEVIEVE TORREY. A Horse 
to Remember. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1947. 146p. $2.50. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation 
award book for 1947. Jarvis was ten and 
his twin sisters were twelve. They liked to 
ride but he didn’t, at first anyway. The end 


of the story is exciting and satisfying. 
Grades 4-6. 


ELLIS, PATsSy, and TORRIANI, AIMEE 
Amber Eyes. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
c1947, 68p. $1.50. 

A somewhat sentimental fiction fairy 
tale about the garden fairies. For younger 


children. Some of the stories might be read 
aloud. 


ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. The Melindy 
ies Rinehart and Co., 1947. 241p. 


A reprint edition of three of the author’s 
popular stories in one volume. Includes The 
Saturdays, The Four-Story Mistake, and 
Then There Were Five. Grades 4-7. The 
separate volumes are still available. 


Ewers, JOHN. Written in sand; il- 
lustrated by Avery JOHNSON. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1947. 160p. $2.50. 


Folk tales from Australia, told beautiful- 
ly and exquisitely illustrated. Grades 2-4. 


FARWELL, MARTHA. Fiesta Colt. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1947. 178p. $2.25. 


Two boys and a spiritual palomino horse 
are the actors in this story laid in California 
in the Santa Barbara region. Grades 4-6. 


Fiory, JANE, and Fiory, ARTHUR. 
The Cow in the Kitchen. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, c1946. unp. $1.00. 


A humorous story based on an old folk 
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tale. It is the story of a nagging wife and 
how she was cured. Moral not obvious. Good 
for reading aloud. 


FRAZIER, NETA LOHNES. By-Line 
Dennie. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.,, 
c1947. 249p. $2.50. 

An interesting career story with a bit of 
romance. Teen-age girls will enjoy both 


phases of the book which is also sprinkled 
with mysteries to be solved. 


FREER, MARJORIE MUELLER. Roberta, 
Interior Decorator. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1947. 209p. $2.25. 


A career story in which romance is mixed 
with career in very satisfying amounts for 
the teen-age reader. 


GaARST, SHANNON. Three Conquista- 
dors: Cortes, Coronado, Pizarro. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 227p. $2.75. 

A splendid story of the Spanish conquest 
of the Americas. It should have a_ good 


effect on international understanding. Junior 
and senior high school. 


GRINGHIUS, DirK. Hope Haven. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1947. 132p. $2.00. 

The story of two Dutch children who 
came to America a hundred years ago. It 
is both a story of immigrants and a story 
of pioneer America. Grades 5-8. 


HarTWELL, Nancy. Shoestring 
Theater. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
196p. $2:50. 

A career story on acting. The reader 
learns quite a bit about what goes on back 
stage and there is plenty of romance. Teen 
agers. 


HatcH, ALDEN. Woodrow Wilson, 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 280p. $3.00. 

Alden Hatch is noted for his biographies 
for young people. This is a welcome addition 
to his writings. Junior and senior high 
school. 


Hawktns, Quan. Mark, Mark, Shut 
the Door! Holiday House, c1947. unp. 
$1.50. 


Seven-year-old Mark got himself into a 
lot of trouble because he couldn’t remember 
to shut doors. Second-grade children can 
read it for themselves. 


Haywoop, Caroityn. Little Eddie. 
eyes ie Morrow and Co., 1947. 160p. 
oho 


The author of B is for Betsy, Betsy and 
Billy, and other stories about school children 
in the primary grades. Eddie is seven and 
the second grade will enjoy his escanades. 
He is so real and has such exciting times. 


Henry, Marcurrite. Misty of Chin- 
coteague. Rand McNally and Co., 
c1947. 173p. $2.50. 


An exciting horse story based on the 
story of a wrecked Spanish galleon carrying 
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horses, and wrecked off the shore of Vir- 
ginia. Grades 5-7.: 


Horowitz, CAROLINE, and Horow- 
t1z, JupIrH. The Great Big Happy 
Book. Hart Publishing Co., 1947. 120p. 
$1.50. 

Things to do with a child three to seven 


years old. The book is not to be marked 
or colored, and can be used repeatedly. 


JACKSON, JESSE. Anchor Man. Har- 
per and Bros., c1947. 142p. $2.00. 


An attempt to show how race prejudice 
can be overcome to the good of the entire 
community. Teen-age group. 


JoHN and JANE. Jolly Blue Boat. 
Childrens Press, 1947. unp. $1.00. 


The whole family enjoyed fixing up the 
boat and going on a picnic in it. Preschool 
and first grade. 


JONES, JESSIE OrTON. A Little Child; 
illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking Press, 1946. 38p. $2.00. 


The Christmas story told by selected 
Bible verses, and illustrated with children 
dramatizing the text. Includes a Pageant 
text for presenting the story. 


KENNELL, RUTH EPPERSON. Adven- 
ture in Russia. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1947. 196p. $2.50. 


Stories of the new Russia with some 
ee of old Russia in between. Grades 


Kissin, Rrra. Desert Animals; il- 
lustrated by HELENE CARTER. David 
McKay Co., c1947. unp. $2.50. 


This beautiful book lives up to the stand- 
ard to be expected from Helene Carter and 
Rita Kissin. There are full color pictures 
with rhyming descriptions of the animals. 
Grades 1-3. 


JKLEINERT, ROsE S. Seven and Nine. 
Richard R. Smith, 1947. unp. $2.00. 

A: charming book of slight verses written 
for three children 7 and 9 years old. The 7 
year-olds are twins. Children preschool to 


arse three will like this, and so will par- 
ents. 


Knicut, Ciayton. The Aviator. 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. 75c. 
A story for grades 2-3 telling how planes 


work. There are diagrams and illustrations 
to clarify the text. 


Krauss, Rutu. The Growing Story; 
pictures by PHytitis Rowanp. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. unp. $1.75. 

_ How a little boy found out that he had 
been growing—he could watch the flowers 


but he thought he looked the same until 
one day when he found out. 
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Little Golden Books Series. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1947. 25c ea. 


The Little Golden Books (of which the 
reviewer examined the volumes entitled: 
Chip Chip; The Happy Family; The Little 
Golden Book of Hymns; The Little Golden 
Book of Poetry; The Saggy Baggy Elephant; 
Walt Disney’s Bumbo; Walt Disney’s Uncle 
Remus) have made a place for themselves 
for three reasons: They are well written or 
well selected; they are beautifully illus- 
trated; and they are inexpensive enough for 
parents to afford them for their children. 
May they continue to appear! 


Lone, EuLA. Faraway Holiday. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1947. 63p. $2.00. 
This is a real addition to books for young 


children about children in other countries. 
The holiday is a feast day in Mexico. 


LOWREY, JANETTE SEBRING. The 
Bird. Harper and Bros., c1947. 32p. 
$2.00. 

Spring to the bird is beautiful and full of 
color, to the mouse it is a terrible time, and 
to the cat it is just another time to take 
what he wants if he can get it. Beautifully 
illustrated. To read to grade two and for 
grades 3-4 to read for themselves. 


McSwican, Marte. Juan of Manila. 
KE. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 152p. $2.50. 


A story which will make for better in- 
ternational understanding. Grades 6-8. 


Martin, Fran. Sea Room. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. 229p. $2.00. 
A story of present day young people and 


their problems. It takes place in and around 
sailboats. Grades 7-9. 


Mason, Mirtam E. Hoppity. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. unp. $1.50. 

An emusing story about a goat. It can be 
read with pleasure by children in grades 


2 and 3. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations are full 
of humor and action. 


Mason, MirtaAm E, A Lion for Patsy. 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 

Patsy had always hoped to have a lion 
for a pet. When she went to the country 
she found something very small and fuzzy 


which she decided to call a little lion. Sec- 
ond grade will like this story. 


MAXWELL, MARJorRIE. Lost Treasure 
Trail. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
216p. $2.00. 

A deserted mining town,.a movie company 
on location, a chest with a red cloak, a dog, 


and Kiffu, Holland, make an exciting com- 
bination. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID LAMONTE. On 
Indian Trails With Daniel Boone. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 136p. 
$2.00. 

Beautifully planned with clear type, wide 


leading. The illustrations are suited to the 
theme. Grades 4-7. 
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MEEK, STERNER P. Pat: The Story of 
a Seeing Eye Dog. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 190p. $2.50. 


Overcoming handicaps, displaying cour- 
age, and coming through successfully make 
aS a book which will interest boys in high 
school. 


_MEEKS, ESTHER K. One is the En- 
gine. Wilcox and Follett Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 


Counting the cars is an interesting book 
for grades 1-3, but there are some big words 
Hie) teacher or parent will have to help 
with, 


Mitre, Basi, Florence Nightingale. 
Zondervan Publishing Co., c1947. 125p. 


$1.50. 


The religious side of Florence Nightin- 
gale’s life is stressed in this small book 
which in its 125 pages covers the entire 
history of this noted woman from birth to 
her death. 


Moon, Grace. Singing Sands. 
Doubleday and Co., 1946. 245p. $1.00. 


Mrs. Moon has done a number of Indian 
stories for younger children, but this one is 
for older girls and will be welcomed by all 
young girls, especially those who read her 
other books as children. 


NEWELL, Hope. The Story of Chris- 
tina. Harper and Bros., c1947. 207p. 
$2.50. 

A delightful circus story and a fat girl 


who got thin but still stayed with the circus. 
Grades 4-7. 


Ops, HELEN Dieu. Come In, Wini- 
fred. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 212p. 
$2.25. 

Another good addition to the career 


books. This time it is radio and romance. 
High school. 


OWEN, FRAND, ed. Teen-Age Sports 
Stories. Lantern Press, c1947. 239p. 
$2.50. 

Baseball, basketball, football, track, sail- 
ing, and rowing are the inspirations for the 
stories. This book is recommended for the 
personal library of any teen-age boy. The 
stories are interesting, clean and wholesome, 
and should fortify character. 


Prper, Watty. The Bumper Book. 
Platt and Munk Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 


A “Bumper” harvest of all-time favorites 
in children’s poems and stories. Colorful 
illustrations and large readable print make 
it good for preschool and lower primary 
grades. 


Prstorrus, ANNA. What Animal Is 
ei Wilcox and Follett Co., c1947. unp. 

1.00. 

Beautiful pictures of 26 animals with a 
short description of each. If the picture is 


not recognized, the name can be found at 
the end of the book. Grades 2-4. 
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Por, EpcarR ALLAN. The Gold Bug 
and Other Stories. Webster Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 119p. 


Retaining much of the suspense of the 
original tales, these adaptations by William 
Kottmeyer will be good for poor readers 
who would not otherwise read Poe. Junior 
high level, 


Pout, Leo. Pedro, the Angel of 
Olvera Street. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. unp. $1.75. 


A bit of quaint Mexico in metropolitan 
Los Angeles. A delightful Christmas celebra- 
tion story. Children of all ages and adults 
who know Olvera Street will enjoy it. 


Potter, MirtamM CLARK. Hello, Mrs. 


Goose! J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
150p. $2.00. 
The scrapes Mrs. Goose gets into and 


her friend’s efforts to get her out of them 
make good reading or story-telling for small 
children. 


PoTTER, RussELL. The Little Red 
Ferry Boat; pictures by Marjorie Hill. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 50p. $2.00. 

This was first told to the author’s four- 


year-old daughter. Good telling for ages 
4-6, and good reading for ages 6-7. 


Pyne, Masur. The Little History of 
the Wide World. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 

A large flat book with the same charm 
as her Little Geography of the United 
States and her Little History of the United 
States. Many colorful drawings make it 
possible to use this book with young chil- 
dren as well as with those in grades 4-7. 


The Quiz Kids’ Book. Viking Press, 
1947. 372p. $2.50. 


Excerpts from many famous stories and 
a number of the very best poems for chil- 
dren and young people. For all ages. 


Ross, Patricia Fent. The Hungry 
Moon; Mexican Nursery Tales; il- 
lustrated by Cartos Mera. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 73p. $3.00. 


Combining lessons in foreign culture with 
lessons in conduct for second and third 
graders. The splashy illustrations and a 
modernistic touch will. interest children 
longer than the tales. 


ScHNEIDER, Nina., Hercules, The 
Gentle Giant. Roy Publishers, c1947. 
43p. $2.00. 


This well-illustrate * story of the thrilling 
adventures of a giant who kills a ferocious 
lion that has been destroying the flocks 
will hold the interest and stimulate the 
imagination of the upper primary grades. 


SEAMAN, Avucusta Huvrietu. The 
Mystery of the Other House. Double- 


day and Co., 1947. 211p. $2.00. 


The legend of the lost Dauphin of France, 
found living in the Greenwich Village Sec- 
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tion of New York City, with involved mys- 
teries. A gripping thriller for teen-age 
girls. ’ 


SLOANE, WILLIAM. The British Isles; 
illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Holi- 
day House, c1946. 25p. $1.00. 


A brief study of the British .background 
of American culture. Although illustrated 
for younger children, the reading level is 
high school or adult. A foundation book 
for citizenship classes. 


SLOBODKIN, Louis. The Adventures 
of Arab. Macmillan Co., 1946. 127p. 
$2.50. 


Keyed to the imaginative pitch of any 
third- or fourth-grade child. This merry- 
go-round horse runs away, has novel ad- 
ventures, and finds a permanent home and 
happiness. Illustrations by the author add 
to the possessive value of the book. 


SNYDER, PEARL Daru. Too Little. 
Prang Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 


Little Bill wanted to be big enough to do 
things, but once found himself a hero be- 
cause he was little. Informational as well 
as entertaining for grades 1-3 and up. 


SPERRY, ARMSTRONG. Danger to 
Windward. John C. Winston Co., 
c1947. 241p. $2.50. 


Intrigue and suspense will make this 
story popular with teen age. 


SPRAGUE, ROSEMARY. Northward to 
Albion. Roy Publishers. c1947. 188p. 
$2.50. 

An adventurous tale, based on one of 


the most celebrated legends in English his- 
tory, about their first king. High school. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT Louris. The Black 
Arrow. Globe Book Co., c1947. 263p. 
$1.14. 

Very well adapted for the younger read- 
ers to create interest and encourage better 


reading. Illustrations will not attract the 
student. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louis. A Child’s 
Garden of Verse. U. S. Camera Pub- 
lishing Corp., c1944. 91p. $2.00. 

The photograph illustrations by Toni 


Frissell make this edition a thing of beauty 
and a joy to children. 


The Story of the Seven Ravens. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, c1946. 35p. 


Color photographs of dolls and puppets 
accompany this simple story of the “Once 
upon a time” kind which children up to 
eight like to hear. 


STRIMPLE, HELEN. Lindy Lou. Broad- 
man Press, 1946. 32p. 


An attractively illustrated story of a doll 
who wanted to be a kite. Her adventure 
in the sky and her return are depicted 
beautifully in this book for primary grades. 
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TouseEy, SANFORD. Bill and the Cir- 
cus. Albert Whitman and Co., c1947. 
3ip. S125: 


A western and a circus story woven to- 
gether. Vivid illustrations and simple text 
make this suitable for 7-10 year old boys. 


Tousrey, SANFORD. Jack Finds Gold. 
Doubleday and Co., c1947. 41p. $1.50. 

A short story of the time of the Gold 
Rush. Useful for older, slow readers who 
find the content exciting while the book is 
short and the words not too difficult. 


TREFFINGER, CAROLYN. Li Lun, Lad 
of Courage; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1947. 
96p. $2.50. 


A courageous adventure of a Chinese lad 
afraid of the sea refusing to assist his fish- 
er father, being commanded to grow rice 
on a mountain top. Dramatic reading for 
grades 4-8. 


TuRNER, Mina. U.S. Means Us; il- 
lustrated by Lioyp Cor. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., c1947, 32p. $1.50. 

Well illustrated simple book on the work- 
ings of the United States Government, gives 


children 6-9 a good background for the 
democratic process. Colorful interpretive 


sketches. 
ULLMANN, FRANCES. Girl Alive! 
Bone Publishing Co., c1947. 234p. 
2.00. 


A book for teen-age girls telling them 
how to dress, how to act to be popular, 
and how to be happy at home, 


VANCE, ELEANOR GRAHAM. The Tall 
Book of Fairy Tales. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 124p. $1.00. 


Sixteen of the better known tales re- 
teld. The illustrations by William Sharp, 
many of them in color, help make this a 
book children will cherish. 


Van Doren, Mark. The Careless 
Clock; illustrated by Watpo PIErcr. 
William Sloane Associates, c1947. 
114p. $3.00. 


This book of poems takes its name from 
one section which includes “Boy Dressing,” 
“Home From School,” and “The *Vigil-’ 
Other sections are “Run and See,” “Grow- 
ing a Little Older,” “Family Prime,’’ and 
“Without Any End.” Will interest both 
adults and young people. 


WALPOLE, ELLEN WALES. Tell Me. 
Hinds, Hayden and Edlredge, c1947. 
160p. $2.75. 


Simple, straightforward, and fairly rea- 
sonable answers to almost three hundred 
“typical questions that children ask.” Ques- 
tions are grouped into the following major 
categories: animals, plants, myself, people, 
plans, words, things, machines, sky, and 
God. The publication will interest chil- 
dren ages five to ten, and be welcomed 
by parents and teachers. 
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WATKINS, Tupur. The Spanish Gal- 
leon. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. 
176p. $2.00. 

Adventure, piracy, mystery, and suspense 


in the “Treasure Island” pattern. Thrilling 
reading for adolescent boys. 


WEBSTER, SAMUEL C. The King Gives 
a Party. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
110p. $2.00. 


Reminiscent of Alice in Wonderland, 
Teddy goes through a gate into the king- 
dom where Cinderella is about to attend 
Adults will enjoy reading dae 
A de- 


a party. 
children will read and re-read it. 
lightful story. 


WEIR, RuTH CROMER. Rags, An Or- 
phan of the Storm. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 

A, delightful story about Rag’s life at a 


dog shelter. Alice Montgomery’s lifelike il- 
lustrations add much. Grades 2-4. 


WHITE, STEWART Epwarp. Daniel 
Boone, Wilderness Scout. Doubleday 
and Co., 1947. 308p. $1.00. 

A thorough characterization of America’s 
greatest frontiersman, showing many sides 
of his personality. Supplementary reading 
for the high school. 


WILLIAMS, JAy. Eagle Jake and In- 
dian Pete. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 
38ip. $1.25.. 

A small picture book with comical il- 


lustrations. Has a simple story that chil- 
dren will be able to understand and enjoy. 


Witson, Hazet. The Owen Boys. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1947. 
192p. $2.00. 

A story of boys for boys, about life in 
Maine’s countryside and small town. Ex- 
citement, adventure, eventual success, and 
happiness. Good reading for grades 6 and 


up. 


Winston, Rospert A. Fighting 
Squadron. Holiday House, 1946. 182p. 
$2.00. 


A veteran squadron leader’s first-hand 
account of carrier combat with Task Force 
58. For boys 12 and over. 


Yates, ELIZABETH. Joseph; illustrated 
with wood engravings by Nora S. Un- 
win. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 72p. 
$2.00. 


The King James version of the story of 
Joseph is told with strict adherence to the 
words of the Bible, and striking black and 
white illustrations are in harmony with 
the text. 


Younc, Barpara. Christopher O! 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. $2.50. 


Contains 72 verses about trees, birds, 
stars, other children, eating, sleeping—all 
the everyday things of living. Barbara 
Young re-creates for all of us what a child 
feels about the things around him. The 
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pictures, many of them in color, are de- 
lightful. They will please children. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Goldfish; pictures 
by Joy Busa. William Morrow and 
Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 

An accurate and beautiful book about 
different kinds of goldfish. The pictures 
add both to the pleasure and to the under- 
standing of the book. Includes directions 
for an aquarium. 


Education and Psychology 


Bove, Boyp H., and OrHEers. Modern 
Education and Human Values. Uni- 
Sean of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 165p. 


Presents six lectures given in the school 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, dur- 
ing 1946-47.. Varying points of view will 
challenge the thinking of the mature stu- 
dent of education who is interested in 
BED ser cat positions and modern prob- 
ems. 


BUCKINGHAM, BURDETTE R. Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic, Its Meaning and 
mies Ginn and Co., c1947. 744p. 
4.50. 


A very timely book on the fundamental 
meanings of arithmetic. It is not a methods 
book; rather it is a book that is designed 
to give the teacher of arithmetic an oppor- 
tunity “not merely to develop (or to re- 
gain) facility in computing, but also to 
attain a measure of “insight into the mean- 
ing and significance of what he does.” 


DERBIGNY, IrvING A. General Educa- 
tion in the Negro College. Stanford 
University Press, c1947. 255p. $3.00. 


A comprehensive picture of twenty Negro 
colleges in America, and what they are 
doing and need to do in general education. 
Patterns of general education and the 
function of various subject fields are dis- 
cussed. 


Epwarps, NEwToN, and RICHEY, 
HERMAN G. The School in the Amer- 
ican Social Order. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., c1947. 880p. $5.00. 


An excellent presentation of the Ameri- 


ean public school against its authentic 
background. 
Furss, CLAaupE M., and BaAsForp, 


Emory S., eds. Unseen Harvest. Mac- 
millan Co., c1947. 678p. $5.00. 


Teaching, teachers, and school experi- 
ences as portrayed by _ selections from 
writers ancient and modern. This is the 
first serious attempt to present extensive 
and representative literary interpretation of 
teaching. Recommended for high school and 
college. 


Guitp, Bruce H. Sprouting Your 
Wings. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1947. 
114p. $1.32. 


Produced by the Committee on Experi- 
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mental Units of the North Central Associa- 
tion. unit on aeronautics for use in 
junior and/or senior high schools. Technical 
aviation terminology is explained simply. 
The unit contains bibliography, questions 
for discussion, and a listing of visual aids. 
For the science teacher without much 
knowledge of aeronautics, the unit will be 
especially valuable. 


HENDERSON, STELLA VAN _ PETTEN. 
Introduction to Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, 
c1947, 401p. $4.00. 


Of special help to those teachers, current 
or prospective, who wish to inquire into 
the nature of man, particularly with regard 
to its reaction to the educative processes. 


Hit,, KATHERINE ELIZABETH. Chil- 
dren’s Contributions in Science Dis- 
cussions. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 96p. $2.10. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 931). 

The responses of children in an elemen- 
tary school to discussions of science subject 
matter were recorded, compiled, and 
analyzed in the light of current teaching 
objectives for elementary science. As a 
result of this analysis, the author has been 
able to point out certain implications for 
the curriculum. 


JoHNSON, GLEN. Some Ethical Im- 
plications of a Naturalistic Philosophy 
of Education. Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1947. 154p. $2.25. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 930). 


A biased and understanding presentation 
of all phases of the naturalistic philosophy 
of education. 


LANE, WHEATON J., ed. Pictorial His- 
tory of Princeton. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 200p. $6.00. 


Two centuries of Princeton pass in rich 
and glamorous review. A vivid bit of pagean- 
try that extends from William Tennent to 
Harold Dodds. 


LINGLE, WALTER L. Memories of 
Davidson College. John Knox Press, 
c1947. 157p. $3.00. 


The story excellently told of an excellent 
small southern college. 


Rypurn, W. M. The Principles of 
Teaching. Oxford University Press, 
1946. 237p. $1.50. 


Many workable suggestions for improv- 
ing classroom techniques. Those who see 
inconsistency in the concepts of unity and 
of pupil activity as expressed, and then as 
practiced by Morrison will find the same 
objections here, 


| WHITE, WENDELL. Psychology in Liv- 
ing, new rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
3983p. $2.95. 


‘The writer tries to make psychology in- 
teresting to the layman, and to indicate 
how its principles can be used for under- 
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standing everyday occurrences and for 
solving everyday problems. The book has 
little value for the serious student of 
psychology. 


WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. Improving 
Marking and Reporting Practices. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 120p. $2.00. 


A common sense discussion of the lack 
of meaning of marking and reporting prac- 
tices. Good summaries are given of prac- 
tices and experiments. Excellent biblio- 
graphies. 


Health and Physical Education 


AXLINE, ViRGINIA Mar. Play The- 
rapy. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 
379p. $3.50. 


A most helpful book. It tells how dolls, 
puppets, nursing bottles, guns, modeling 
clay, paints and water, etc., can be used to 
help these youngsters to look squarely at 
themselves and to work out a constructive 
adjustment to the difficult reality in which 
they live. This book is written in simple 
language and is easily understood. It is 
recommended for those people who work 
with maladjusted children. 


Branpt, Britt. Do You Know Your 
Baseball? A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
1p Sie 7bs 


Attention Fans! If you are a new genera- 
tion fan, here’s a chance to get an insight 
on the baseball greats and their ‘‘once in 
a life-time” feats. If you are an old time 
fan, Bill Brandt gives you an afternoon of 
the tops in baseball memories. 


BUTLER, GEORGE D. Recreation Areas. 
ar Barnes and Co., c1947. 169p. 
.00. 


Intended for those responsible for the 
building of recreational plants. It outlines 
planning principles, offers practical sugges- 
tions, and embodies details as to facilities, 
composition, and equipment. Is well pre- 
sented and contains a wealth of organized 
material. 


Mars, IrviING T., and Eure, Epwarp, 
eds. Best Sports Stories, 1947 ed. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 352p. $3.00. 


The drama of the 1946 sports world pre- 
sented in words and pictures by the best 
of the sports reporters. A _ thrill-packed 
review of the sports parade. This book is 
good reading for any real sports fan. 


MEINECKE, CONRAD. Cabincraft and 
Outdoor Living. Foster and Stewart 
Publishing Co., c1947. 215p. $2.75. 


Necessary information for good living in 
the great out-of-doors, offering a way of 
escape and security to those burdened and 
worried with the problems of everyday 
living: It is cleverly written and illustrated; 
and inspirational, not only for camping 
fans, but others as well. ‘ 


NeuscHutz, Louise. Five Million 
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Casualties on the Home Front. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1947. 184p. $3.50. 


Causes and prevention of accidents as 
well as first-aid treatment of minor injuries. 
It draws attention to seemingly safe objects 
which may cause physical, mental, and 
financial disaster. Reading this bool has 
encouraged my inspection of the home and 
Surrounding area for accident hazards and 
eo ecvion of faulty and inadequate equip- 

ent. 


NEw York City. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Procedures in Health Education 
For Girls. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1946-47. 104p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, No. 5). 


A manual of procedures in health educa- 
tion for high school girls. Emphasizes 
Physical education. Many areas of health 
education are omitted. Lacks unification. 


Stavson, S. R. Recreation and the 
Total Personality. Association Press, 
1946. 205p. $3.00. 


Offers social workers, educators, and 
community leaders a new insight on recrea- 
tion. The author describes how the factors 
of sociology, psychology, physiology, and 
mental health influence the integration of 
the total personality. A great help in build- 
ing one’s educational philosophy. 


Yocom, RAcHAEL B., and HUNSAKER, 
H. B. Individual Sports For Men and 
Women. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
287p. $2.75. 


A brief but very adequate and instruc- 
tive book concerning the teaching of archery, 
badminton, fencing, golf, and tennis. The 
various skill illustrations and analyses are 
presented in a very readable manner. 


Library Science 


MarTIN, BROTHER Davin, ed. Catholic 
Library Practice. University of Port- 
land Press, 1947. 244p. $2.25. (Univ. of 
eae Miscellaneous Publications, 

o. 1). 


“Mainly concerned with phases of librar- 
ianship which are susceptible to either 
Catholic or non-Catholic emphasis or inter- 
pretation,” the papers in this collection deal 
with practically all levels and functions of 
library service, and also education for 
librarianship, censorship, and Catholic pub- 
lishing. 


Literature 


Ausry, OcTtAve. The Private Life of 
Napoleon. ip, 18} Lippincott Co; 1947. 
432p. $5.00. 


The aspirations and struggles of <r oclectl 
the obscure young man, courting the favor 
of influential persons, and his personal 
reactions to power are skillfully portrayed. 
Some of the intricacies help bring a better 
understanding of important military and 
political actions of the man, though the 
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author has succeeded admirably in confin- 
ing the book to Napoleon’s personal life. 


BAKER, GrEorGE. Paris of Troy. Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co., c1947. 220p. 
$2.75. 

A cleverly written version of the story 
of the Trojan War. Achates, the faithful 


follower of Aeneas, is the story teller. The 
heroine is the beautiful Oenone. 


BENCHLEY, ROBERT. Benchley—or 
7 Harper and Bros., c1947. 3738p. 
5. 


Selections from some of his later writings. 
poe of school magazines will find it a 
oon. 


Boston, Grorce L., with RosBert 
ParrisH. Inside Magic. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 224p. $3.00. 


Readable reminiscences of a professional 
magician’s assistant about the famous il- 
lusionists with whom he worked. 


BULFINCH, THOMAS. Bulfinch’s 
Mythology. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1947. 957p. $3.50. 


The Age of Fable, The Age of Chivalry, 
and The Legend of Charlemagne combined 
in one volume—Bulfinch’s well-known three 
in new format, illustrated by Blaisdell, and 
having an important addition—a myth- 
ological dictionary-index. 


BuRKE, FIELDING. Sons of the Strang- 
er. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
405p. $3.00. 


The setting is in the mining region of the 
West. A novel of love and adventure, 


BusH, Marian S. They. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 158p. $3.00. 


Essays on death, immortality, war, and 
other universal themes with reproductions 
of Mrs. Bush’s remarkable paintings and 
drawings. Her work, she believed, was 
“simply telepathy between my mind and 
the minds of unseen people.” Whether the 
result of automatic writing or not, the book 
is absorbing reading and: startling in‘ its 
prophetic passages. 


CHaucer, GEOFFREY. The Canterbury 
an Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 406p. 
3.00. 


This text is selective, not complete. The 
introduction is informative but brief. The 
Explanatory Notes are suggestive, rather 
than adequate. The Glossary allows for no 
etymology, no principal parts, no oblique 
cases or forms. There are no plates except 
a sketched frontispiece of the _Pilgrim’s 
route. The paper is poor. 


(GREENBERG, Davin B., ed. “Country- 
mars Companion. Harper, and Bros., 
1947. 412p. $3.00. 


A collection of literary jselections about 
country life, ranging from. Aesop and 
Shakespeare to Chesterton and Robert Frost. 
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HACKETT, FRANCIS. On Judging 
Books. John Day Co., c1947. 293p. $4.00. 


Literary essays and a selection of book 
reviews by a favorite writer for The Satur- 
aay Review of Literature and The New York 
Times. 


Kune, ESTHER B., and KLINnG, SAM- 
UEL G., eds. For Better, For Worse. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 489p. $3.50. 


A collection of forty-three stories of 
marriage. The authors are from many coun- 
tries and date from the first century to the 
present. Petronius, Boccaccio, de Maupas- 
sant, Washington Irving, and thirty-eight 
others; each has something to contribute to 
this age-old ever-new question: for better, 
for worse. 


PATTERSON, R. F. The Story of Eng- 
lish Literature. Philosophical Library, 
c1947. 348p. $3.75. 


This book contains 250 lives of English 
authors arranged chronologically. The 
vocabulary is advanced for elementary and 
most high-school students, and the content 
is elementary for college students. 


VALTIN, JAN. Castle in the Sand. 
Beechhurst Press, c1947. 495p $3.00. 


The author of Out of the Night has writ- 
ten this novel, following the same theme of 
escape from oppression to the relative free- 
dom of America, and showing how oppres- 
sion follows, even to America. There is a 
marked socialistic bias, and some preaching. 
Well written. 


Warp, JUSTINE. Thomas Edward 
Shields. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
309p. $3.50. 


Sparkling biography of a _ biologist, 
psychologist, educator, Catholic University 
who “started out as a child incapable of 
learning,’ achieved his purpose of “making 
religion the central and foremost subject in 
the curriculum and a means of correlation 
with all other branches of knowledge.” 


Music 


ANGOFF, CHARLES. Fathers of Clas- 
sical Music. Beechhurst Press,, c1947. 
164p. $3.00. 


An attempt to draw together, for popular 
consumption, the highlights of music in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Such 
a book as this may well serve as an in- 
troduction to the music of such masters as 
Monteverdi, Gluck, the Searlattis, Lully, 
Purcell, Corelli, Handel, and many others 
of this period. The discussions are basically 
non-technical and are well written. 


GREEN, PAUL, and VARDELL, CHARLES. 
Song in the Wilderness. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. 79p. $4.00 
cloth; $2.00 paper. 

Charles Vardell has set to music Paul 
Green’s very stirring poem, Song in the 
Wilderness. This poem, dedicated to the 


memory of the settlers of North Carolina, 
has been dramatically set in the form of a 
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cantata for solo voice, chorus, and orchestra. 
It is by no means easy, but a well-trained 
chorus could give it a very stirring per- 
formance. 


_ REIs, CLAIRE R. Composers in Amer- 
ica, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 399p. 
$5.00. 

An indispensible reference for up-to-date 
information about composers and composi- 
tions in America from about 1915 to the 
present. There is a biographical sketch of 
each composer, and detailed information 
concerning types of composition, perform- 
ae time, publisher, and date of publica- 
ion. 


Philosophy and Religion 


JOHNSON, LUCILE PETTIGREW. The 
Old Testament in Cross Word Puzzles. 


W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 


Fifty-two puzzles based on Old Testa- 
ment subjects. 


MartTIN, HERBERT. The Inquiring 
Mind. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
280p. $2.75. 

A book thoughtfully designed for those 
who have the taste to study the health of 


their souls. Not so light as to be trivial nor 
so heavy as to be wooden. 


SMITH, WILBUR M. Peloubet’s Select 
Notes. W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. 387p. 


$2.50. 

Helps for teaching the International 
Bible Lessons for 1948. Maps, illustrations, 
quotations from Biblical scholars, references 
to literature are included. A standard re- 
ference work for Sunday School teachers. 


Reference 


_ ALLEN, EDWARD FRANK. Allen’s Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations and Symbols. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 189p. 


“Over 6,000 abbreviations and symbois 
commonly used in literature, science, art, 
education, business, politics, religion, en- 
gineering, war.” Arranged alphabetically. 


CADWALLADER, DorotHy Kay. ed. 
1947-48 Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading, Kindergar- 
ten-Grade Nine. Children’s Reading 
Service 80p. 


_ Graded listing of 750 items from 40 pub- 
lishers. _These books may be purchased 
from this company at a discount. 


EELLS, HASTINGS. Writing a Thesis. 
4th ed. Antioch Press, 1947. 41p. 50c. 


A brief, pointed manual which ean serve 
the college undergraduate as “a guide to 
writing term papers, theses, and long re- 
ports.” Suggestions on choosing a subject, 
finding books, taking notes, organizing the 
paper, making footnotes and bibliographies. 


FERNALD, JAMES C. Standard Hand- 
book of Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
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Prepositions. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1947. 515p. $3.00. 


Completely rewritten by the editorial staff 
of Funk and Wagnalls, this is reeommended 
for all school and college libraries and for 
the personal libraries of teachers and of 
college English majors. The index makes 
reference easy. 


HUTCHINSON, Lors IRENE. Standard 
Handbook For Secretaries, 5th ed. 
Whittlesey House, 1947. 616p. $3.50. 


The authenticity of this all-inclusive 
secretarial handbook makes it an invaluable 
aid to the secretary. Although the title 
correctly implies it is designed for the 
secretary, the book might well be placed as 
a text in the hands of the secretary in 
training. 


IRELAND, Norma OLIN, ed. Local In- 
dexes in American Libraries; A Union 
List of Unpublished Indexes. F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1947. 221p. $5.00. (Useful 
Reference Series, No. 73). 

Compiled by the Junior Members Round 
Table of the A.L.A. A useful companion for 


the editor’s Index to Indexes, a list of pub- 
lished indexes. 


Mason, BERNARD S., and MITCHELL, 
ELMER D. Party Games For All. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1946. 193p. 75c. 
(Everyday Handbook Series). 

There are directions for social mixers, 
games, and contests, both active and quiet, 
for people of all ages from junior high 
school to and including adults. It is a 
useful handbook for anyone who has to 
plan entertainment for groups of ten to one 
hundred or more people. 


ZEIGER, ARTHUR. Encyclopedia of 
English and Dictionary for Home, 
School and Office. Caxton House, 1947. 
504p. $3.95. 

A work intended to serve both as ‘a 
work of reference” and as “a manual of in- 
struction,” this is a most ambitious project. 
There is a lot of matter, but of disparate 
quality and usefulness. The specialist will 
not be too pleased: the uninitiated will 
often be disappointed. But both will find 
things of interest. 


Science and Mathematics 


BETTINGER, HoyLanp. Television 
Techniques. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
237p. $5.00. 

Emphasizes the basic principles in pro- 
gram production, covering problems of 
equipment, composition of the picture, 
photography, script-writing, directing and 
producing. Primarily for active users of the 
television medium and serious students pre- 
paring to enter the industry. 


DUNLAP, ORRIN E., JR. The Future of 
Television, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 194p. $3.00. 


The author, associated with radio since 
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1912, presents an interesting glimpse of what 
is ahead for this new industry of sight and 
sound. Indexed. 


Fow ess, G. Lecture Experiments in 
Chemistry, 3d ed. Blakiston Co., 1947. 
612p. 


A: large revised volume of demonstrations 
and experiments useful to the college 
teacher of freshman chemistry. Many illus- 
trations and some historical treatment are 
given. Appendix, supplement, and index are 
included. 


Sposa, Louis A. Television Primer 
of Production and Direction. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 237p. $3.50. 


An interesting and informative book on 
the descriptive aspects of television. It 
would be good reading for general science 
students, or for anyone desiring an up-to- 
date description of television, with a peep 
into the future. 


Wap, ABRAHAM. Sequential Anal- 
ysis. John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 212p. 
$4.00. (Wiley Mathematical Statistics 
Series). 


Sequential analysis is significant develop- 
ment in statistical techniques. Wald’s book 
is a definite contribution in this important 
area, 


Social Science 


BRUMBAUGH, SARA BARBARA. Demo-= 
cratic Eaperience and Education in 
the National League of Women Voters. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1946. 115p. $2.10. 


A report of the purposes and program of 
the National League of Women Voters. It 
describes the methods used in the political 
education of women and the encouragement 
of political action on the part of the in- 
dividual voter to further sound democratic 
government. 


CHURCHMAN, C. WEST, and OTHERS, 
eds. Measurement of Consumer In- 
terest. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947. 214p. $3.50 


This book is the result of a conference 
called by philosophers at the University of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of studying 
the measurement of consumer interest. Who 
is a consumer? Can his interests and pre- 
ferences be measured accurately? That is the 
theme of this book. It should be of great 
value and interest to all businesses en- 
gaged in satisfying the consumer. 


COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE 
Press. A Free and Responsible Press. 
University of Chicago Press, c1947. 
139p. $2.00. 


The Luce-inspired Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, headed by Chancellor 
Hutchins of Chicago University, shows that 
what the press most needs to fear is not 
governmental regulation but the conse- 
quences of its own irresponsibility in an 
era of mass communication. 
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CruzAN, RosE Marie. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure. McKnight 
and McKnight, c1947. 202p. $2.50. 


A working knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure is one of the essential tools in 
the equipment of democratic leaders. Al- 
though in her effort to make this a prac- 
tical text, Miss Cruzan has perhaps tended 
to over simplify problems; she has certainly 
produced a useful handbook for teachers 
and students alike. 


EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM, ed. Man and 
the State. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 
781p. $5.00. 


What are the major ideas that dominate 
political thinking in modern times? This 
anthology gives the answers in the words 
of their leading proponents. It is a splendid 
work worthy of use in political science, 
economics, and philosophy courses or for the 
general reader. 


Fiynn, Epwarp J. Youw’re the Boss. 
Viking Press, c1947. 244p. $3.00. 


Personal reminiscences of the boss of the 
Bronx and former chairman of the Democ- 
ratic National Committee. His defense of 
the political boss is avowed. How politics 
works is shown with a good deal of detail. 
It should be widely read. 


Harp, WALTER. The Connecticut. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 310p. $3.50. 


Written in scholarly style. The text is 
supported by evidence. It is logical and 
complete. Nevertheless, most readers, in- 
cluding scholars, will not experience a deep 
interest in the book since it is droggy and 
the sequences are not easily followed. It 
seems to be a scholar’s attempt at writing 
popularly. The illustrations have only a 
remote relationship to the text. 


JAcospy, NErL H., and SAULNIER, Ray- 
MOND J. Business Finance and Bank- 
ing. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1947. 241p. $3.50. 


This book is the report of a Business Fi- 
nancing Project sponsored by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The purpose 
of the study was to determine trends and 
patterns in business credit, to trace changes 
in the financial structure of business and 
relate these changes to the national economy. 
This book is scholarly, written in research 
style, amply sprinkled with statistical charts, 
tables, and graphs. It should be of interest 
and value to suppliers of credit and eco- 
nomists. 


Krincarp, Rospert L. The Wilderness 
ioee: Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 392p. 


_ This picturesque and romantic highway 
is presented in historical perspective. The 
part it has played in early settlement, west- 
ward expansion, the war between the states. 
and the economic and social development of 
a great region is presented in a way that 
is both readable and scholarly. Recommend- 
ed as supplemental historical reading both 
for high school and college. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. A 
Short History of the Far East. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 665p. $6.00. 


The reader who wishes to acquire back- 
ground knowledge in Asiatic history can do 
no better than to start with Professor 
Latourette’s volume. Though not burdened 
with details, it contains sufficient political 
and diplomatic history to give the reader 
a framework into which can be fitted gen- 
eralizations concerning intellectual and 
cultural developments. 


LUNDBERG, Emma Octavia. Unto the 
Least of These. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., c1947. 424p. $3.75. 


An authoritative, historical survey and 
analysis of public and private social service 
agencies for dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent, physically handicapped, or mentally 
deficient children in the United States. Long 
associated with the United States Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Lundberg has produced a 
work eminently suited for both general re- 
ference and text use for courses in child 
welfare. Reading list. Index. 


McCune, WESLEY. The Nine Young 
A Harper and Bros., c1947. 299p. 
3.50. 


An interpretation of the Supreme Court 
and its justices since the days of “The Nine 
Old Men.’ Interesting and useful, with 
ae ede citations to back up the points 
made. 


MacGIsson, ELIZABETH GREGG. Fit- 
ting Yourself for Business. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 456p. $2.50. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Business Educa- 
tion). 

Full of common sense and good advice— 
without platitudes. It is simply written; easy 
to read; very practical; and usable in all 
business classes and guidance work. The 
sub-title, “What the Employer Wants Be- 
yond Skills,” is quite descriptive of the 
general theme. 


MacKay, KENNETH CAMPBELL. The 
Progressive Movement of 1924. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 298p. $3.75. 


Monographie study of the LaFollette 
Progressive movement. Treats relationship 
to earlier third party groups, events lead- 
ing up to the 1924 campaign, the campaign 
and its issues, and an analysis of the elec- 
tion returns. Work concludes with an esti- 
mate of the Progressives’ influence upon the 
New Deal. 


McMicuak, STANLEY L. How to Op- 
erate a Real Estate Business. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 455p. $5.00. (Pren- 
tice-Hall Real Estate Series). 

the 


Although this book emphasizes 
principles of real estate salesmanship 
primarily, it includes many basic principles 
of .general salesmanship. It should be- of 
special help to the beginner in the realty 
field. For the general reader, too, it con- 
tains a wealth of information; even the ap- 
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pendix is usable. It is well-written, readable, 
authoritative. 


MAnovER, Linpen A. Foundations of 
Modern World Society, rev. ed. Stan- 
echo University Press, c1947. 928p. 


A summary of developments in the 
principal areas of international action 
brought down to date by this revision of a 
work which first appeared in 1941. Topics 
about which the book is organized include: 
quest for security, health, crime, monetary 
issues, minorities, and colonies. Presents a 
wealth of factual detail upon these matters 
which should make the book especially 
useful on senior college level. 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION. Manual of Practical Office 
Short Cuts. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 272p. $3.50. 


A very valuable manual for office man- 
agers, or those in charge of office work 
(regardless of title). It contains over 600 
ideas which have been proven in practice 
and found to expedite office routines and 
procedures. One idea adopted from this 
book may be worth several times its cost. 


SHORES, Masor Louis. Highways in 
the Sky. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1947. 
269p. $3.00. 


A, thrilling story of the development of 
the Army Airways Communications System 
before and during the war. Illustrations in- 
clude photographs and maps. 


Soper, EpmunpD Davison. Racism, A 
World Issue. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, c1947. 304p. $2.50. 


An attempt at consolidating the resources 
of science and the Christian religion in 
overe6ming the doctrine of inherent racial 
superiority. The racial problems of Russia, 
Germany, India, Africa, and South and 
North America are considered. While, as 
the author points out, the Christian ideal 
is radical, knowledge and understanding are 
prerequisite to and not the solution of the 
problems of racial prejudice. 


STEARNS, RAYMOND PHINEAS. Page- 
ant of Europe. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 1032p. $5.00. 


A source book in modern European his- 
tory designed to supplement textbook ma- 
terials. The volume contains a wealth of 
documents. The organization is good, and 
the author’s introductions are adequate. Any 
college teacher of European history could 
profit by examining this book. 


STEFFANSSON, VILHJALMUR, ed. Great 
Adventures and Explorations. Dial 
Press, c1947. 788p. $5.00. 


Of especial value and interest because 
they are given in the words of the explorers 
themselves. It is an excellent compilation of 
first-hand descriptions of Polar Lands and 
New Worlds as seen through the eyes of 
the discoverers. A valuable addition to col- 
lege or high school libraries; it is also a 
book of general interest. 
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THOMPSON, LAURA. Guam and Its 
People, rev. 3rd ed. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, c1947. 367p. $5.00. 


The United States has kept the natives 
of Guam under military government since 
1899. Miss Thompson, an anthropologist, 
was allowed to study these natives for six 
months in 1938-39. She was unable to se- 
cure military permission to revisit Guam 
for further study after World War II. Her 
systematic study of the life of these natives 
presents a picture that is far from flatter- 
ing of the Navy’s civil administration. The 
book is exceedingly timely. 


VANDIVER, FRANK E., ed. The Civil 
War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas. 
University of Alabama Press, 1947. 
208p. $3.00. 


This diary of a well-known Confederate 
officer is a worthy addition to the growing 
list of published source materials dealing 
with the Civil War. Particularly notable is 
this capable officer’s reactions and views 
concerning the war and its prosecution. 
The editing is thoroughly done. 


WALLACE, ARCHER. One Hundred 
Stories for Boys. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c1947. 171p. $1.75. 


Inspirational sketches, almost too brief, 
of famous personalities that appeal to boys. 
Of use as illustrative material for people 
working with boys. 


WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE, and JAMES, 
PRESTON E. Using Our Earth. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 296p. 


Geographic understandings are presented 
in story form. Included are such topics as 
“How Men Have Changed the Pasture 
Lands,” “Changing a Desert to Orchard 
Land,” and “How a Railroad Changed a 
Town.” The book is beautifully illustrated 
with kodachromes. Excellent for elementary 
school use. 


WHITMAN, WILLIAM. The Pueblo 
Indians of San Ildefonso. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 164p. $2.75. 


A posthumous publication of an ethno- 
logical field study in 1937, 1938, and 1939, of 
the village of San Ildefonso, New Mexcio. 
The developmental behavior of children is 
discussed as well as the adult activities in 
family life, work, play, and religion. The 
author’s spontaneous participation appears 
to have overcome some of the chief obstacles 
of the participant-observer method of re- 
search. Explanatory appendices of kinship 
terms and of Indian proper names; index. 


Woop, G. L. Australia. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 334p. $4.00. 


The resources and development of Aus- 
tralia are ably presented in this collection 
of articles on agriculture, industries, and 
natural resources. Each chapter is written 
by an authority on the topic presented. It is 
informative and interesting—excellent re- 
ference material for the teacher or the high 
school student. 


Wooptock, THomas F. Thinking It 
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Over. Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. 
292p. $3.00. 


A collection of articles which originally 
appeared as columns in the Wall _ Street 
Journal. The essays deal with: Society, 
Democracy, Law, Education, Economics, and 
Crisis. The writing is clear and effective; 
the viewpoint is consistently conservative. 


ZEISEL, Hans. Say It With Figures. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 250p. $3.00. 
(Publications of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia 
University). 


An introductory manual in the field of 
social statistics with particular reference to 
opinion polling and evaluation. While offer- 
ing the experienced statistician the most 
recent developments, the style is simple 
enough to give the average reader an under- 
standing of statistics. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ARJONA, Doris KiNG. Fronteras. 
ome Foresman and Co., c1947. 480p. 
2.48. 


Well printed, profusely illustrated. Much 
Spanish American cultural material. Oral 
exercises. 


Bartoo, G. C., and OSBORN, JESSE. 
Algebra and You. Webster Publishing 
Co., c1947. 520p. $1.80. 


A very teachable text in first-year 
algebra. It seems quite likely that there is 
an excess of arithmetical material which 
tends to crowd the time for development of 
algebraic content. 


BILLINGTON, RAY ALLEN, and OTHERS. 
The United States. Rinehart and Co., 
c1947. 894p. $5.00. 


This is a new, one-volume textbook for 
college courses in American history. The 
sub-title American Democracy in World 
Perspective indicates the book’s emphasis. 
The modern period is given fuller treatment 
than is the case in most comparable text- 
books; the writing of all three authors is 
colorful; the illustrations are copious and 
carefully selected. 


BLANCHARD, CLYDE I., and SmitTH, 
HAroLp H. Typing For Business. Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1947. 374p. $1.92. 


A fresh contribution to the teaching of 
typing, using business material for the con- 
tent of skill-building as well as production 
exercises. Another novel feature is the or- 
ganization of the first semester’s work 
around a five-assignment cycle. Five differ- 
ent texts in the series are available. 


Bocart, Ernest L., and KEMMERER, 
Donatp L. Economic History of the 
American People. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1947. 856p. $4.50. 


Another edition of a classic in the field. 
Much of it has been rewritten and the ma- 
terials have been re-examined in the light 
of the results of recent scholarship. Its or- 
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ganization, topical sentence, intelligent use 
of statistical data, and its interesting style 
and content make it well adapted to eco- 
nomic history courses at the undergraduate 
level. 


Boyp, Paut P., and Downinc, Har- 
otp H., A Brief Course in Analytic 
Geometry. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 
180p. $2.50. 

A carefully written text in analytic 


geometry. The function concept and the 
concept of loci are emphasized. 


BRITTON, JACK R., and SNIvELY, L. 
Cuirton. Algebra for College Stu- 
dents. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 529p. 
$3.00. 

Well adapted to students needing a trans- 
ition text between high school and rigorous 
college algebra. There is an excellent review 
of fundamentals including arithmetic in the 
first chapter of the book. The remaining 
chapters are sufficiently graded in variety 
and difficulty to lead the student gradually 
into traditional algebra. The book is not 
sufficiently difficult to answer for a com- 
plete preparatory course for _ technical 
courses. The tables and other helps in the 
Appendix are superb. 


BRYANT, DONALD C., and WALLACE, 
Kart R. Fundamentals of Public 
Speaking. Appleton-Century Co., 
c1947. 580p. $3.00. 

A textbook for the college beginning 
course. It not only tells how to make effec- 
tive speeches but also gives the basis for 
more critical and intelligent understanding 
of the psychology upon which the whole 
speech process is based. 


Byrp, OLIvER E. Workbook. For 
Health. Stanford University Press, 
c1947. 72p. $1.00. 

Hopefully designed for use in high school 
health program, it seems to be too ambi- 
tious. It contains a lot of good material, but 
a lot of meaningless forms. 


Carr, JACK. Cordially Yours, or How 
to Become a Letter Writer in One 
Easy Lifetime. Graphic Books, 1947. 
247p. $5.00. 

A clever approach to the matter of Direct 
Mail Advertising discloses the originality of 
the author before the reader arrives at the 
letters. More than a hundred of these, in- 
dexed and well arranged, present a strong 
argument for their value in business. 


CarTER, Henry H., and Davinson, 
FRANK. A Reader for Writers, 2d ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. 557p. $2.50. 


A careful presentation of those larger 
principles which underlie all good writing. 


Casts, Linta Mary, and oruers. El 
Mundo Espanol. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1947. Vol. I 509p; Vol. II 499p. $2.60 
ea. 
Format very attractive. Much Spanish 


American cultural material. Exercises for 
oral drill and conversation. 


"valuable . 


f - an overview of teaching and the schools in America."—Bulletin of 
National Secondary School Principals. "realistic . . 


. a comprehensive book on the 


nature and conditions of the work of the teacher.''—Guidance Index. 


More Adoptions and Favorable Comments Coming in on... . 


Tile TeAGHER 
AND WIS WORK 


wt First Course tu Education 


By GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of 


Courses in Secondary Education 


and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


Ce in its scope and practical in its approach, this authorita- 
tive text for the introductory course in education offers the orientation need- 
ed by every young teacher as he enters his profession. It will also be of value 
to the experienced teacher who wants to examine his educational practices. 

Since its publication a few months ago, THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK 
has received the plaudits of instructors and reviewers alike. Professors of edu- 
cation from large and small universities over the country have written; 


“Well organized for classroom purposes. . 


. factually informative.” 


. “A fresh, reasonable and inspiring approach to the teaching 


profession.” . . 


. “Well written and covers essential material.” . .. 


“Particularly pleased with the material in the book designed to help 
young people decide regarding their fitness for entering the teach- 


ing profession.” 


Schools that have adopted this text 
are: San Francisco State College, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University of 
Denver, University of Dubuque, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
University of Maine, University of 
Detroit, University of Missouri, 
Northwestern State College, East 


Texas State Teachers College, West- 
ern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Weber College and many others. 

The authors of this book have had 
a wide and rich experience in teach- 
ing and directing courses in both 
elementary and secondary education. 


$3.50 


SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY [5 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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__ CENTENO, AuGusTo. Chico Mico. Dry- 
den Press, c1947. 154p. $1.60. 


“Adventures of a jeep which did not go 
to war.” A first year reader, amusingly 
illustrated. 


CiLoup, A. J. The Faith of Our 
Fathers. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947 
253p. $1.68. 


A textbook suitable for high school classes 
in the United States Constitution. Test ex- 
ercises included may be used as study 
guides. 


Davipson, DoNALD. American Com- 
position and Rhetoric, rev. ed. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1947. 718p. $2.35. 


Expanded work in narrative and argu- 
mentation, and revised exercises in all sec- 
tions add to its usefulness. One might sug- 
gest, gently, that the author revise further 
either the ‘Concise Handbook,” or his style 
of writing. 


Deminc, Horace G. Fundamental 
Chemistry, 2nd ed. John Wiley and 
Sons, c1947. 745p. $4.00. 


A well-written revised edition of a col- 
lege textbook for freshmen. It leans toward 
advanced topics, especially in physical 
chemistry. It has a glossary at the end of 
each chapter, and a choice of topics. Nuclear 
chemistry is included. 


DYKEMA, PETER W., and OTHERS, eds. 
Happy Singing. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., c1947. 224p. $1.24. 


This book includes songs, games, dances, 
and music plays for grades one through 
four. The songs and pictures are attractive, 
have much child appeal, and are musically 
worthwhile. 


ECKEL, Paut E. The Far East Since 
1500. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
820p. $5.00. 


Although designed primarily as a college 
text for courses on the Far East, this good, 
factual history should also be useful as 
supplementary reading far European and 
American history courses as it quite prop- 
erly emphasizes relationshins between the 
Asiatic neoples and the Western powers. 
Well over a third of the work is devoted to 
the period since 1919. 


FENTON, Carrot L., and KAMBLY, 
Paut E. Basic Biology for High 
Schools. Macmillan Co., c1947. 726p. 
$3.24, 

An exceedingly well-written and well- 
illustrated textbook. It was planned to 
present “fundamental facts. principles, and 
problems in the science of living things.” 
Little slips here and there throughout the 
book make one wish that it had been read 
by a biologist before publication. 


FERGUSON, JoHN H., and McHenry, 
DEAN E. The American Federal Gov- 
ernment. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
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818p. $3.75. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science). 


A new college textbook, the material is 
confined to government at the national 
level. The volume is clearly-written with 
adequate reference lists and a number of 
good illustrations. 


FLORES, ANGEL, and VAZQUEZ, ALBER- 
To. Paisaje y Hombres de America. 
Dryden Press, c1947. 182p. $2.25. 


Literary selections at intermediate level 
which give a cross section of Spanish Amer- 
ican life. With the aid of the ‘Dutch door” 
vocabulary (an innovation) any word can be 
found without losing one’s place in the 
text. 


FUNK, CHARLES EARLE, ed. New Col- 
lege Standard Dictionary. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1947. 1404p. $5.50. 


The scholarship and word selection 18S 
assured by an editorial committee of dis- 
tinguished men. The pronunciation system 
is much simplified, and seems adequate. 
Derivations follow the definitions, a great 
improvement in arrangement. All informa- 
tion including tables (as of weights) is in a 
single, alphabetical index. The type, paper, 
and binding is good. Distinctly a modern 
dictionary that will:meet almost all needs - 
even of scholars. 


GeETz, S. GEORGE, and OTHERS. Essen- 
tials of Business Law, 3rd ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 455p. $2.40. 


A revision with consumer emphasis but 
retaining the usual organization of content 
material. Unit headings are descriptive, but 
chapter headings are traditional. There is, 
at the end of each chapter, a summary, a 
vocabulary, questions, and cases. Additional 
eases are provided at other places in the 
text. There is nothing startlingly different 
in this revision, but it is up to the usual 
excellent quality of these authors. 


Goop, H. G. A History of Western 
ee Macmillan Co., 1947. 575p. 
5,50. 


The history and philosophv of current 
education put in excellent perspective and 
told in clean statement. 


Harnes, C. GrRovE, and Horrman, 
Ross J. S. The Origins and Background 
of the Second World War, 2d ed. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. 729p. $4.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a col- 
lege textbook, published in 1943. A new 
chapter, “The United Nations Victory,” has 
been added. The volume is well-suited for 
courses in recent international relations. 
The organization is good and the text is 
scholarly and well-written. 


JOHNSON, CLaupiIus O. Government 
in the United States, 4th ed. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 976p. $4.25. 


A well-known college textbook. The gen- 
eral approach is functional, and all phases 
of American government are treated to 
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some degree. A portion of the appendix is 
devoted to questions and problems dealing 
with each of the 29 chapters. The reading 
lists are lengthy, with considerable em- 
phasis to recent publications. 


Kany, CHARLES E., and PINHEIRO, 
Joao B. Spoken Portuguese. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 187p. $1.36. 


Very practical material for learning con- 
versation. 


KENNEY, JOHN F. Mathematics of 
Statistics, Part One, 2d ed. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1947. 260p. 


A clearly written text in the mathematics 
of the basic elements of statistics. 


Lanpis, Paut H. Your Marriage and 
Family Living. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1946. 373p. $2.20. 


An excellent textbook for high school 
courses dealing with family living. Plainly 
yet prudently and attractively written, it is 
far ahead of any high school textbook in 
this field that has come to the attention 
of this reviewer. Highly recommended for 
use either in home economics or social 
science departments. 


LUTHRINGER, GEORGE FRANCIS, and 
OTHERS. Money, Credit, and Finance, 
rev. ed. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
389p. $2.75. (Economics and Social 
Institutions, Vol. IV). 


This second edition of the fourth volume 
of a six-book series considers the problems 
relating to the financial aspects of economic 
society. It covers the entire range of sub- 
jects from the origin of money to managed 
currencies and from taxation to public 
credit. The authors hew to the line and 
have left off much unnecessary factual ma- 
terial and minute details of legislation. For 
those courses that desire the inclusion of 
both money and banking and public finance 
in one volume, this book excels. 


McKeE, Pavut, and OTHERS. Develop- 
ing Your Language. Building Your 
Language. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 
247p; 216p. $1.52; $1.48. 


Everyday needs of the average child in 
the third and fourth grades are basic to the 
provision made in these books for develop- 
ing skill in communication, Oral use of 
language is stressed. Books are attractive 
in format. Colored illustrations add pleasure 
in using. 


Mattory, Virciz S. New Trigono- 
metry. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 
c1947. 264p. $2.00. 


The content of this book seems very care- 
fully selected and organized into teachable 
units. Unfortunately the typography is 
poor. The size of the type is entirely too 
small. 

Mo.utrre. Le Bourgois Gentilhomme, 
edited by Ronald A. Wilson. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 133p. $1.20. 


Preface, notes, and vocabulary. 


MottErE. Le Misanthrope, edited by 
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Ronald A. Wilson. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1947, 117p. $1.12. 


Preface, notes, and vocabulary. 


Moon, TRUMAN J., and oTHERS. Mod- 
ern Biology. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 664p. $2.96. 


A revision of Biology brings this textbook 
up-to-date. New material has been added 
and the excellent features of the older 
books have been retained. An altogether 
charming and _ well-written high school 
biology. 


NYBERG, JOSEPH A. Fundamentals of 
Solid Geometry. American Book Co., 
c1947. 267p. $1.72. 


Another text in solid geometry. There 
seems to be an abundance of applied prob- 
lems. 


PRATT, HELEN GRAY, and Moors, 
Harriet L. Russia; A Short History. 
John Day Co., c1947. 282p. $4.00. 


An enlarged version of a work first pub- 
lished by the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, in 1937. It devotes more 
than two-thirds of its pages to Russia since 
the World War. Quotations from Russian 
literature are freely used to illustrate the 
tem:per of the times. Authors tend to accept 
Communist official explanations at face 
value, and they rather lean over backwards 
in being fair. 


Ricr, THURMAN B. A Textbook of 
Bacteriology, 4th ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947. 603p. $6.50. 


An exceptionally fine summary of those 
essentials of bacteriology most useful for 
the general student. Also of great value for 
reference work in relation to general 
biology. 


SANCHEZ, JOSE. Espanol al Vuelo. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 176p. $1.75. 


An elementary reader based on a flight 
around the world. 


SareTT, LEw, and OTHERS. Speech. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 490p. 
$2.20. 


Will attract the interest of the high 
school students for whom it was written. It 
is a practical approach to speech, using con- 
versation as the basic pattern and real life 
situations as examples and illustrations. Sec- 
tions deal with basic principles, composition, 
publie speech, and interpretation. 


SCHLATTER, CHARLES F. Cost Ac- 
counting John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 
699p. $6.00. (Wiley Accounting Se- 
ries). 

An excellent addition to the Wiley Ac- 
counting Series. The book is well-organized; 
the principles are presented in an orderly 
and logical manner, clearly explained and 
illustrated. Problem work is generous and 
varied. The content is complete and com- 
prehensive. When the student finishes this 
text, he should know Cost Accounting. 
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SHELTON, WHITFORD H. Basic French 
Dialogues. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
255p. $1.88. 


ASTP technique: conversation developed 
through memorization based on imitation 
and repetition. Covers usual first-year 
topics. About 25 attractive photographs 
from France. 


SHuLTz, WILLIAM J., Credit and 
Collection Management. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1947. 814p. $4.75. 


Credit managers, or business men who 
are their own credit managers, will find 
much of value. It is technical, but readable; 
rather lengthy, but interesting; comprehen- 
sive, but thorough. For the experienced busi- 
ness man or the beginner, this book will 
pay its way. 


Sims, E. R., and Swirzer, R. S. 
Repaso y Composicion, rev. ed. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 325p. $1.80. 


Maps and illustrations. Oral exercises. 
Selections from Spanish and Spanish Amer- 
ican authors in equal numbers. 


SKarR, ROBERT O., and OTHERS. Per- 
sonal Business Law. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1947. 637p. $1.96. 


A book that alert teachers of ‘business law 
will like. It is organized to appeal to stu- 
dents. because it has life situations. Chapter 
headings are descriptive; assignment ma- 
terial is interesting and varied. It is organ- 
ized to appeal to teachers, too, on an 
18-week, 16-unit basis, with plenty of dis- 
rahe questions, cases, topics, and pro- 
jects. 


SMITH, PAUL E., and BREEN, GEORGE 
E. Selling in Stores. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 336p. $1.96. 


A well-planned, interestingly-presented 
and practical text “written to help the 
student prepare for his first year in a retail 
store.”’ It should adequately serve its in- 
tended purpose in both co-operative and 
nonco-operative classes in salesmanship. 


SNYDER, LLEWELLYN R. Essential 
Business Mathematics. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. 4384p. $2.75. 


An excellent text designed to build 
mathematical competency in one’s business 
and personal activities. Part I is primarily 
a review of arithmetic essentials. Part II 
deals with discount, securities, insurance, 
social security, and the topics usually 
treated. A three-part appendix contains ex- 
cellent remedial and supplementary ma- 
terial. This is a practical book; concisely 
ane clearly written; well-arranged; teach- 
able. 


SPEARMAN, WALTER. Visiting Among 
Recent Books. University of North 
Carolina Press, c1947. 47p. 50c. (Li- 
_ brary Extension Publication, Vol. XII, 
‘No. 6). 

One of a continuing series of well-pre- 


pared “Study Outlines” intended for “clubs, 
libraries, discussion groups, correspondence 
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and extension students, teachers and in- 
dividual readers.” 


STRAUSBAUGH, PERRY D., and WEIMER, 
Bernat R. General Biology, 2d ed. 
John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 718p. 
$4.75. 


A revised edition of a standard college 
textbook. Sections on hormones and vitamins 
have been much revised and expanded. One 
of the better textbooks. 


Swain, JAMES O. Reudo Antillano. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 245p. 


A colorful and attractive introduction to 
“our American Mediterranean.’ First year 
conversational reader. 


THoMAS, CHARLES KENNETH. An In- 
troduction to the Phonetics of Amer- 
ican English. Ronald Press Co., c1947. 
181p. $3.00. 


Designed as a textbook for an elementary 
course in phonetics, this sound and scientific 
approach to the problem of American 
pronunciation is an excellent handbook for 
teachers and students of English. The dis- 
cussion of regional speech differences is 
particularly intelligent and helpful. 


THONSSEN, LESTER, and GILKINSON, 
Howarp. Basic Training in Speech. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 551p. $3.25. 


A textbook for a college beginning 
speech course, stressing the practical ap- 
proach and providing also some basis for 
understanding speech behavior. The sections 
of the book deal with certain intellectual 
and emotional factors, necessary habits, 
speech composition, and the psychology of 
speech. 


Upton, CLIFForD B., and FULLER, 
KENNETH G. Arithmetic; Grade Six, 
Grade Seven. American Book Co., 
c1946. 312p; 328p. 


Teachable texts in sixth and seventh 
grade arithmetic. 


Van ALYSTYNE, RICHARD W. Ameri- 
can Diplomacy in Action, 2d ed. Stan- 
ao University Press, c1947. 836p. 

.00. 


A rather completely revised edition of a 
well-known college textbook. The contents 
are divided into three broad headings— 
security, expansion, and neutrality—with 
numbers of chapters providing historical 
descriptions of each. The bibliography is ex- 
tensive, and the volume is complete and 
clearly-written. 


Van Riper, C. Speech Correction, 
Principles, and Methods, 2d ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 470p. $4.00. 


The author has done, even better than 
before, that difficult task of ordering and 
systematizing the principles and methods of 
speech correction developed since the ap- 
pearance of his first edition. This is still 
the clearest and readiest approach for those 
who are seeking a basic knowledge of the 
field. A detailed index and ample biblio- 
greppical support make it a very valuable 
ext. 


' 
Betts Basic Readers 


The Lan uage Arts Series 
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; EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 

: Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor 
_ Director of the Reading Clinic The Reading Clinic, Dept. 
_ Temple University, Philadelphia of Education, Baltimore 












Introducing three 
lovable characters 
_ who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
; Wendy, a charming 
_ little girl; Kim, an 
~ active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 


little dog. 

















McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Reassessing Our Educa- 
tional Traditions 


By R. FREEMAN Butts, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. 726 pages, $4.00 


® This challenging book coffers a fresh historical interpretation of culture and 
education in Europe and America. An attempt has been made to interpret 
and bring together in one place for the benefit of educational workers some 
of the outlooks and scholarship of the social sciences as well as materials 
from philosophy, psychology, and educational writers of various kinds. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological Principles 


By James L. MursEL., Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.25 


@A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological 
principles: context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, and 
evaluation. The book shows, with many illustrations, how these principles 
are to be understood in terms of our available psychological knowledge, and 
how they apply to practice. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE SERVICES 


By C.uirrorp E. Erickson, Michigan State College, and Guenn E. 
SmitH, Michigan State Department of Education. McGraw-Hill Prac- 
tical Guidance Series. 276 pages, $3.00 


@ Offers specific and detailed suggestions for the establishment of a complete 
guidance program in any school system, utilizing sound principles of ad- 
ministrative procedures. Includes an abundance of examples and suggestions, 
based on’ practices which have been successfully demonstrated in the field. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Second Edition 


By Ross StaGner, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. Ready in spring 


@This successful text has been entirely rewritten. The point of view has 
been changed from an approach primarily behavioristic in character to one 
stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner organization of ex- 


perience. An important feature is the addition of a chapter on the Self in 
personality organization. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The state normal school was one of the most democratic of our con- 
cepts. It was a veritable new deal in educational opportunity for 
school children in humble and obscure places. There was no diffidence 
or half heartedness in its performance. It believed that it had been 
called to a holy mission, and it permitted no equivocation to undermine 
that belief. 


Regarded in retrospect, we can discover in the early and middle 
periods of the normal school a touch of flamboyance, a flavor of zeal 
unbased on knowledge, an attitude of uncritical evangelism. Perhaps 
it had more will to do than wisdom to do with. But it did! 


Even so. What it lacked in urbanity it possessed in singleness of 
purpose. It did not choose the classical ways of academy and college. 
Its mission was among humbler folk than the constituencies of the 
older institutions. It held its head high as does one consciously called. 
It taught its review courses, some courses in the theory and practice of 
teaching, a few content courses, some music, and added gradually 
some art. It indoctrinated its students with the odd notion that it was 
not only respectable but desirable to teach the hinterland’s small 
children. And so it added both area and zeal to teaching. It carried 
the beneficence of teaching to the least of these. 

About 1900, a new ambition began to stir the normal schools. And 
with their wonted eagerness they moved toward their envisioning. 
They added the third and fourth years to their curricula (sometimes a 
- bit hurriedly, to be sure) and moved into the enchanting company of 
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the baccalaureates. After a few adolescent gestures they steadied 
themselves and began to wear their new honors and responsibilities 
with reassuring becomingness. 


The decade of the twenties was the teachers colleges’ golden era. 
It was then that they identified themselves with the whole procedure 
of public education. They were moved by the same sense of mission 
that had been so impelling to Mann and Tillinghast and Phelps and 
Edwards and William Harold Payne. They could say, This one thing 
we do, and find pride both in the singleness and rightness of that thing. 
They developed a new prestige among the people generally, and in 
legislative halls and councils. 


And then some new notions began to creep into the thinking of the 
schools. Gradually they came to accept the validity of the national 
contention that the value of an elephant is in proportion to its bulk. 
The shouts from the arena were beginning to be most alluring—and 
naturally teachers rarely develop much expertness in arena shouting. 
The country needed doctors, lawyers, veterinarians, et al. Why limit 
the colleges to teachers? Why require local students, with no thought 
of teaching to go away to college? If it was a good thing to help 
educate teachers would it not be far better to help educate everybody 
else? And then, there was that trenchant inquiry from legislative com- 
mittees; “What is your enrollment?” 7 


There is no need to detail the matter further. The story is well 
known. The normal school has no need to apologize for its record. 
Quite the contrary. It, more than any other institution, rescued the 
elementary teacher from a life of professional degradation and directed 
her to the esteem which is now hers. The normal schools, more than 
any other institution, infused teaching with the spirit of democracy. 
Some of its work may have been a bit shoddy, but there was nobility 
in its purpose, and indefatigability in its work. It grew into the teachers 
college which for three decades carried on with zeal and keen focus. 
Some remain inspiringly steadfast to the premise of their founding, 
but now the teachers college, as such, seems in danger of passing. It 
would be more accurate to say that the country’s children are in 
danger of its passing. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN THE SOUTH RELATED 
TO ACTION PROGRAMS 


JOHN E. BREWTON 
Director, Division of Surveys and Field Services 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Among the recent developments in the field of educational research 
of significance to a broad program of education in the South are: 
attempts to discover how education can give proper and effective em- 
phasis to resources and their use; attempts to discover how the general 
quality of living can be raised through education; attempts to bring 
research findings into action programs through research interpretation; 
attempts to study the general problems of elementary and secondary 
education in the South; and attempts to study the general problems of 
higher education. 


A. Attempts to Discover How Education Can Give Proper and Effective 
Emphasis to Resources and Their Use 

Perhaps one of the most essential areas in which research facts should 
be made accessible for educational purposes is in the proper use of our 
resources. One of the first efforts in this field was made by the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education. The purpose of 
the work of this committee is to explore means for insuring the con- 
tinuous flow of research on southern resources into the educational 
field. Many of the ideas put forth in the Committee’s first conference 
in 1943 were incorporated in Channeling Research into Education, 
which has received wide distribution. The Committee has since been 
engaged in efforts to create the machinery for continuous communica- 
tion between educational agencies and fact-finding organizations that 
are studying and working with southern resources and problems. Its 
primary function has been to suggest methods by which such ma- 
chinery may be developed, and to assist in the provision of information 
and necessary materials. 

The Committee pointed out in its 1944 Conference the need for pro- 
viding teachers with better selections of educational materials on 
state and regional resources and problems. One suggestion for meet- 
ing this need was the establishment of a regional materials service 
which would facilitate the distribution and use of educational materials 
on regional, state, and local levels. As a result, in 1945 the Regional 
Materials Service was established at George Peabody College for 
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Teachers. The Service makes available a reservoir of information con- 
cerning both natural resources and their use, and the social patterns 
which affect the life of the average Southerner. Your Region’s Re- 
sources, an annotated bibliography of books and pamphlet materials 
for all age and grade levels, was published recently by the Service. 


A committee of the Southern States Work-Conference is at present 
co-operating with the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education in a resource-use education project. Their primary concern 
is with a South-wide program for improving the use of teaching ma- 
terials, with emphasis on in-service training. They hope ultimately to 
publish guides that may be helpful to teachers in implementing all 
phases of their curriculums with instruction relating to resource-use. 
Committees will analyze materials from schools of education, teacher 
training institutions, and liberal arts colleges. 


At the request of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, the Institute for Research in Social Science at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina is preparing a volume on the South at the 
eighth-grade level for use in the schools. This regional volume will 
include such general topics as: concepts and philosophy of resource 
use, facts about resources, conservation practices, facts about possible 
development of resources, and ways in which citizens can work for the 
most desirable utilization of resources. A preliminary volume, entitled 
Exploring the South, has been issued for experimental use in class- 
rooms and for checking by teachers and special readers. 


Similar volumes, limited to the resources of particular states, are 
being prepared for educational purposes in most of the southern 
states. Pupils in Kentucky schools have an opportunity to learn about 
their resources through Kentucky’s Resources, a source book for both 
pupils and teachers published by the Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. A book on Louisiana’s Natural Resources is already 
in use by Louisiana’s high school pupils. The University of North 
Carolina Press has published North Carolina Today, a comprehensive 
survey of the state’s human and natural resources. A study of the 
activities of various governmental agencies in managing the natural 
resources of the state was published in June of this year by the Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University of South Carolina, entitled 
South Carolina’s Natural Resources: A Study in Public Administration. 


Mississippi State College recently has initiated a long-range program 
of resource-use education through the establishment of a department 
in its School of Education. The scope of the proposed study consists 
of four phases: an exploratory period for stimulating interest and 
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obtaining co-operation; a teacher training period; the production of 

instructional materials, particularly for the junior high school and 

upper grades; and the creation of administrative districts. 

B. Attempts to Discover How the General Quality of Living Can Be 
Raised Through Education 

Aside from an emphasis upon an improved use of resources, several 
Institutions have been engaged in other attempts to discover how the 
general quality of living can be raised through education. 

At Vanderbilt University, the Institute of Research and Training in 
the Social Sciences is engaged in two major activities: (1) research in 
the various social sciences, with emphasis on the social, political, and 
economic problems of the southern region; and (2) training of graduate 
students in the fields of business and public administration, including 
a three months’ internship. Through its research activities, the In- 
stitute has already made a valuable contribution to the region. It has 
published nine research monographs dealing with such problems as the 
TVA power controversy, the inter-regional freight rate issue, the cotton 
economy of the South, and the impact of war on population redistribu- 
tion. Future problems to be studied by the Institute will deal with 
those arising from the industrialization of the South. 

The Southern States Work-Conference has attempted to discover 
a framework within which states and localities may plan for a better 
South through education. It proposes to face first the problems of the 
people, and from these problems to move toward their solution through 
public education. Some of the means by which this may be done are 
indicated in the Work-Conference report for 1943, Building a Better 
South Through Education. How the utilization of human and natural 
resources may be improved, and how the curriculum may be adjusted 
to bring about this improvement are some of the topics discussed in 
this study. 

Also seeking to improve the general quality of living is the Southern 
Rural Life Council, with headquarters at Peabody College. The 
Council, a co-operative project of four institutions—Peabody College, 
Scarritt College, Vanderbilt University, and Fisk University—seeks to 
develop a comprehensive program for the improvement of rural life 
through community development. Because of the importance of 
stimulating and educating the public to the acceptance of any improve- 
ment program, the Council is now making a study of the public rela- 
tions activities of health departments, agricultural extension services, 
university extension divisions, planning boards, and church groups. 
The study includes an analysis of techniques which have been found 
successful and barriers which are being experienced by leadership. 
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A study of community school programs in the South has recently 
been completed by Mr. W. K. McCharen. The study attempts to define 
and interpret a community school program; presents case studies of 
public elementary and secondary schools for both white and Negro 
races; and attempts to analyze the characteristics of a community 
school program. Twenty-two schools, including an entire parish pro- 
gram in Louisiana, are studied. The study is being published by the 
Division of Surveys and Field Services of Peabody College. 


Three universities—the University of Kentucky, the University of 
Vermont, and the University of Florida—are actively engaged in at- 
tempts to raise the economic level of communities. Effective ways of 
providing food, clothing, and shelter are major problems confronted 
by the majority of citizens. However, the ordinary textbooks, teach- 
ing schedules, and other instructional materials are almost devoid of 
information relating to ways of providing for these necessities. It is 
particularly difficult to obtain materials related directly to local needs 
end conditions. These three universities, therefore, with grants from 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, are seeking to find means for meeting this 
deficiency in our public instruction. 


The University of Kentucky has prepared approximately thirty-nine 
booklets about food; the University of Florida has developed approxi- 
mately twenty-three booklets for housing instruction; and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont has prepared ten instructional booklets on clothing. 
These materials present an example of local materials developed to 
meet local needs. Many of these materials can be used immediately 
in almost any school and community program; others serve as guides 
for the development of materials more applicable to a particular local- 
ity. 

The value of this economic education is being examined through an 
evaluation program carried forward in experimental schools using the 
new instructional materials and in control schools using regular text- 
books. Currently available evidence in the form of anecdotal records, 
records of supervisory activities, appraisals of teachers and pupils, 
photographic records of physical changes in classrooms, and interest of 
the communities in the schools indicates that schools can contribute 
greatly to the improvement of living through the school curriculum. 


C. Attempts to Bring Research Findings into Action Programs Through 
Research Interpretation 
Reference has already been made to the necessity for disseminating 
the vast amount of information we have gained through research. The 
primary limit to the usefulness of our present knowledge regarding 
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the use of human and natural resources is the extent to which this 
knowledge is understood. 

A story from the Camp Livingstone Communique illustrates the 
value of concise and simple language. Someone wired a government 
bureau asking whether hydrochloric acid could be used to clean a given 
type of boiler tube. The answer was: “Uncertainties of reactive pro- 
cesses make use of hydrochloric acid undesirable where alkalinity is 
involved.” The inquirer wrote back, thanking the bureau for the ad- 
vice and adding that he guessed he would use hydrochloric acid. The 
bureau wired him: “Regrettable decision involves uncertainties. 
Hydrochloric acid will produce submuriate invalidating reactions.” 
Again the man wrote, thanking them for their advice and adding that 
he was glad to know that hydrochloric acid was all right. This time 
the bureau wired in plain English: “Hydrochloric acid,” said the tele- 
gram, “will eat hell out of your tubes.” 

Exactly such situations have led to research for the most effective 
means of bringing information into action through public knowledge. 
Located at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, is the Research 
Interpretation Council, engaged in activities to promote distribution of 
information. One of the activities of the Council has been the re- 
writing of bulletins for farm groups. For example, it translated 
Turkey Talk, a bulletin of the Alabama Extension Service, from a 
reading level at which only 16 per cent of the farmers would have 
been able to read it, to a reading level understandable to all groups. 

In attempting to answer the question: “Who Can Read Our Writ- 
ing?” the Council has graphed the reading levels of major population 
groups for each southern state. Thus, when the readability index of a 
publication has been found, its number of potential readers may be 
determined. The study indicates that publications written for the 
nation’s adults will serve only 40 per cent of the South’s general 
population, and only 27 per cent of its farm people. 

The Council has also conducted a communication survey in order to 
discover how Alabama farmers get agricultural information. One 
finding is that farmers with college education use 70 per cent more 
ideas than those with little education. Particularly interesting is the 
fact that 65 per cent of the farmers report getting good ideas from 
children in school. This indicates the challenging opportunity schools 
have for improving farm practices with their communities. 

Also engaged in making facts understandable is the Division of Re- 
search Interpretation of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina. The Division of Research Inter- 
pretation analyzes and re-writes materials for publication at desired 
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reading levels; it evaluates the effectiveness of media of communica- 
tion; and it puts these activities to practical test through community 
programs. 

Closely related is the work of the Communication Center also at the 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina. 
The Center is planning an experimental project in mass communica- 
tion, which will test the effectiveness of newspapers, radio, and motion 
pictures in transmitting two stimuli to eight communities. In addition 
to an analysis of the relative effectiveness of these three media, the 
study will test the differential impact of the stimulus on different socio- 
economic strata. 


D. Attempts to Study the General Problems of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in the South 


Successful attempts to improve any aspect of elementary or second- 
ary education contribute to the progress of education as a whole. Some 
of the efforts of the Southern States Work-Conference toward the 
building of a better South have been indicated. During the past year 
the Conference completed a study of ways to improve elementary edu- 
cation as one of the essential steps toward the betterment of living 
within the area. It has been found that approximately one-fourth of 
the adults in the southern region do not go beyond the fifth grade in 
school. The starting point for improvement, therefore, must be the 
elementary grades, as it is here only that practically all the children of 
all the people can be reached. 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is also 
concerned with elementary education, and has undertaken this year a 
broad study of its entire structure within the South. General objec- 
tives are: to arouse wide interest in the improvement of the elementary 
school; to set desirable standards for an effective elementary school; 
to locate schools doing superior work in as many areas as possible; to 
stimulate teacher education institutions; and to integrate elementary 
and secondary education. 

Many colleges and universities throughout the South maintain 
survey divisions or bureaus of educational research which aid in rais- 
ing standards of education in various areas. For example, the Bureau 
of Educational Research of the University of Mississippi has in progress 
a comprehensive study of the Financial Support of the Public Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools of Mississippi. The Bureau of Educational 
Research and Field Service of the University of Georgia recently made 
a comprehensive Survey of Public Education of Less Than College 
Grade in Georgia; has undertaken studies dealing with (1) distributive 
education, (2) education in agriculture and forestry, (3) homemaking 
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education in Georgia; and has conducted two county school surveys. A 
comprehensive nutritional education project, designed to improve 
school and community health in some twenty pilot schools is also in 
progress. The Bureau of School Services at the University of Ken- 
tucky conducts studies working toward better instructional practices. 
The effectiveness of the teaching of home economics, the factors as- 
sociated with a state’s educational level, and an experimental study of 
children’s understanding of instructional materials are some-of the 
Bureau’s recent projects. The Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Alabama has made surveys of school building needs in 
the cities of Anniston and Tuscaloosa, a study of Stillman Institute, and 
a Co-operative Study of the Mobile Public Schools. At the University 
of Oklahoma studies have been made of school acceleration and re- 
tardation among rural and village children. The Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research has completed a published research on A 
Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children which will be of 
great assistance in the preparation of textbooks and instructional ma- 
terials for elementary grades. 

The Division of Surveys and Field Services of George Peabody Col- 
lege conducts comprehensive school and college surveys throughout 
the southern region. Among the recent surveys completed are a study 
of public higher education in South Carolina; public education in 
Idaho; educational institutions sponsored by the American Church In- 
stitute for Negroes; public schools of Raleigh, North Carolina; schools 
of Orangeburg city and county, South Carolina; and schools of Lauder- 
dale County, Tennessee. Offices are being opened in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and Columbia, South Carolina as centers for comprehensive 
surveys to be made of public education in these states. Other surveys 
in progress are Little Rock, Arkansas; Giles County, Virginia; Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; and Jefferson County, Kentucky. 

E. Attempts to Study the General Problem of Higher Education 

Many programs for the advancement of education in the South un- 
dertaken by higher institutions or at their stimulus have been de- 
scribed. Continuation of leadership by higher educational institutions 
depends upon the quality of higher education. A study of training 
offered at institutions of higher learning, therefore, is as important as 
the study of elementary and secondary education. 

The Co-operative Studies Conducted under the Auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Work Conferences on Higher Education of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools represents one major 
study of higher education. The report of these studies, Higher Educa- 
tion in the South, is the culmination of the thinking, conference, and 
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discussion of some of the ablest workers in higher education in the 
region. Three Southwide Conferences were held in 1941, 1942, and 
1946, and in the meantime one hundred and fifty-four colleges and 
universities had faculty committees at work on various phases of higher 
education. Special studies have been made by experts in the three 
broad divisions of knowledge: the humanities, the natural sciences, 
and the social sciences. Recommendations are made for courses in 
these frelds, curricular organization and administration, attitudes to be 
developed, methods of instruction and evaluation of results, and 
qualifications of teachers. In addition, the report contains discussion 
and recommendations for the graduate school, the organization and 
administration of higher education, the education of teachers, student 
personnel work, the library, and the relationship of the college to the 
community. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina, at the request of the Southern Association, is making 
a co-operative study of college teaching of social sciences in the 
South. Topics such as the role of the social sciences in general educa- 
tion, teaching methods, administrative problems, and evaluation and 
testing are being studied. 

Improvement of the average college faculty has been the objective 
of the experimental program of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. The program, inaugurated in 1946, has four 
designated centers, each with five related colleges: Georgia Center, 
Nashville Center, New Orleans Center, and North Carolina Center. The 
Carnegie experiment proposes to improve instruction by stimulating 
creative activity among faculty members. The program is thus a 
varied and wide one, with many small individual projects. It is too 
soon to evaluate the program as a whole, but two results are evident: 
first, a constant flow of new knowledge is being fed into the complex 
of southern education and human knowledge; and second, many mem- 
bers of instructional staffs are more interesting and better informed 
teachers because of their opportunity for study. One instructor of 
classical civilization who was given the opportunity of visiting Rome 
declared: “....I wonder at my own temerity in attempting to teach 
about these wonders before I had had the privilege of seeing them.” 

Much recent educational research in the South is of significance to 
a broad program of education in the region because it is definitely re- 
lated to action programs. These programs have as their purposes: the 
giving of proper and effective emphasis in the educational program to 
resources and their use; the improvement of the quality of living 
through education; the dissemination and interpretation of research 
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through education; the improvement of the character and quality of 
education of children and youth; and the improvement in the character 
and quality of teaching and learning in institutions of higher educa- 


tion. 
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THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF A WELL-ROUNDED 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN THE SOUTH 


JAMES E. WARD 
Professor of Educational Sociology 
Peabody College 


Matthew Arnold’s dictum that there can be no great poem without 
a great subject has become a truism which may be applied to an educa- 
tional system; there can be no great educational system without a 
great program of studies. We might go further and say that without 
a great educational system, democracy is imperiled since we do not 
educate for democracy, but education is democracy. 

The South needs this great educational system. No matter how 
good our system is now, it could and should be better. A “great educa- 
tional” system, among other things, must be well rounded and many 
sided. When these terms are used they are not to be thought of as a 
scholastic department store with one counter carrying certain goods 
and others another type of goods. 

Educators are by no means agreed on the goals to be sought. Every 
pressure group wants its own goals included. Some educators’ favorite 
adjective is vocational since the purpose of education to them is to 
equip individuals with knowledge and skills capable of being turned 
into a source of livelihood. Other educators like the phrase “citizen- 
ship education” since they say education should have as its object the 
production of good citizens. Still others stress “cultural” education 
because to them education has no function other than to fill the pupils’ 
minds with all that is considered good and true and beautiful and 
classical. Others stress scientific education since education’s purpose 
to them is to enhance the scientific habit of mind. Still others speak 
with confidence about other types of education. 

As each group has had itself heard we have added department after 
department and now we have an educational system selling a bill of 
goods similar to that sold by department stores. It should not be a 
scholastic department store. 

Education should not be pointed in the direction of any particular 
group’s aims, but it should have a co-ordinated goal to meet its many 
tasks which include the training of the intelligence, widening the mind, 
enlarging interest, and teaching the techniques on which modern 
civilization is based. Thus, in the first place, the South needs a well- 
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rounded educational system that is united in its approach: one that 
is outstandingly progressive both as to curricula and buildings. 


Then again, the South needs a well-rounded educational system that 
has focused its objective on meeting the needs and demands of con- 
temporary living of all groups. There are over 30,000 gainful occupa- 
tions listed in the United States Census. The South has most of these. 
We are a region of varied agricultural and industrial development. 
Our educational system should administer to the needs of all who live 
within our borders. 


The basic problems or needs which confront and affect everyone, 
regardless of present or future social, economic, or occupational status, 
are health and safety, food and utensils, clothing and textiles, shelter 
and housing, power and speed, transportation and travel, communica- 
tion and records, vocation and occupations, avocation and leisure, and 
democracy and democratic living. An educational system seeking to 

meet these needs will aid in man’s social training and should afford 
a broader knowledge and experience relative to current existing social 
and economic problems. 


Well-rounded schooling and training pays high dividends, not only 
to the individual, but also to the community and state and nation 
which affords it. In education, as in everything else, you get just what 
you pay for. 

Regardless of natural resources there seems to be no country which 
has achieved a high living standard without a high general level of a 
well-balanced education. What it really boils down to is this. The 
intelligence, the educable capacity of a population, is the greatest re- 
source of any nation. Unlike other resources it increases with exploita- 
tion. And the extent to which it is developed is a rough measure of 
the prosperity that nation will have. 

You might expect that a country with a good climate, rich land, ex- 
tensive deposits of mineral and oil, and some of the cheapest power 
in the world would inevitably have a high living standard. Colombia 
has all this. Power there is so cheap that a dollar a month would 
cover the charges for a household equipped with every conceivable 
electric gadget. But these assets have been worth very little so far 
in the hands of a population which has neither the skill nor the incen- 
tive for exploiting them. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, has one of the world’s highest living 
standards. Yet with poor soil, a severe climate, few minerals, and a 
mountainous terrain—just about its only asset among its resources is 
the educable capacity of its people. 
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If the South would raise its standard of living, a better balanced 
educational system for everyone in the region is the proper place to 
begin. 

(1) Education reflects in purchases. Larger budgets for education 
would—via larger pay checks—mean more business for everyone. 
Education pays. It is as much a long-term investment in increased 
demands for consumer goods and services as advertising. But train- 
ing in technical skills alone will not pay the highest dividends any 
more than a one-sided cultural educational approach will. If educa- 
tion is to pay off, it must be well-rounded and balanced. Investment 
in education is investment in business, in the betterment of a state 
and nation. No truer statement has been made than that contained 
in this little formula: the cultural level of the masses of the people 
is the basis of good business. 

Some will question why this is so. First of all, education a in in- 
creasing the productivity of business by improving the occupational 
effectiveness of the individual. Trained persons produce more than 
unskilled persons. An economy such as ours would be impossible 
without the increasing numbers of the trained persons which the 
schools and colleges have helped to supply. 

(2) Education aids in increasing national productivity by promot- 
ing occupational mobility. When the door of educational opportunity 
is kept open workers may obtain the training permitted them to 
transfer from unskilled, overcrowded, and low-paid callings to those 
in which their service is of greater economic value. 

(3) The provision of educational opportunity encourages people 
to rise through personal effort. When opportunity depends more upon 
individual effort, and less upon social and economic position of family 
and similar factors, a powerful incentive is provided. 

(4) Education contributes to economic well-being by providing the 
general economic intelligence essential for effective work and living 
in a complex, industrial economy. 

(5) Schools and colleges contribute to economic welfare through 
consumer education. The quality and the amount of satisfactions re- 
ceived by consumers depend upon the knowledge and intelligence 
which enter into the economic votes cast each time a purchase is made. 
The whole pattern of a democratic nation’s economy is a reflection of 
the ideals of its consumers. If standards are at a low level, production 
schedules will be planned accordingly. Quality of goods and services 
is also largely determined by the consumer. If shoddy goods and in- 
ferior services find a Heaey market, they will be produced in large 
quantity. 
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(6) Education promotes economic well-being through the develop- 
ment of broad social intelligence on economic problems. A high de- 
gree of economic literacy is required so that citizens may have the 
ability to criticize and intelligently appraise the economic goals and 
policies of society. 

These six answers were contained in the 1939 report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee and they represent judgment based on de- 
tailed and lengthy study. 

From the economic point of view it is wise public policy to offer the 
kind and amount of education which will result in the largest total in- 
come after paying the cost of the education to individuals and to the 
nation. 

A well-rounded education will mean more of our boys and girls re- 
maining in school for longer periods of time. The interests and needs 
of all are not the same and a one-sided educational approach will mean 
that hundreds upon hundreds of the South’s youths will each year be 
thrown foolishly into the overcrowded ranks of casual and unskilled 
labor who could have qualified for callings which demand more and 
pay more. They have both the capacity and the ambition to so qualify. 
But we permit fortuitous forces beyond their control to.sentence them 
to thirty or forty years of low-grade and low-paid service. They earn 
less and therefore buy less. The longer the period of schooling, the 
more the earnings will be, but even more important, the better selec- 
tion of goods and services that should be forthcoming. The losing of 
many of our youths from school in the early grades is undemocratic 
and uneconomic and can be corrected to a very large extent by the 
right kind of well-rounded educational system. 

With the rapid expansion of industry in the South, with the prob- 
ability of an advanced age of employment, with the great problem of 
re-adjustment of industrial workers, with the demand for the rehabili- 
tation of disabled veterans, with the knowledge that other sections are 
making provisions for a greatly expanded program of training, and 
with the thought in mind that the South’s children are just as capable, 
just as intelligent, and just as ambitious as are the children of other 
regions, the South can ill afford not to provide a well-rounded educa- 
tion to all. It will cost a great deal of money, but the future of the 
South and the future of our children demand that plans be made for 
the full development of our resources—physical as well as human. 
Such a program should be considered as an investment rather than 
as an expense. A good investment yields large and valuable dividends. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


ALLAN BURT 
Scarritt College 


The purpose of this paper is to make a preliminary investigation into 
the origin and development of the concept of instructional supervision 
in institutions of higher learning. The present study is not concerned 
primarily with the arguments for and against supervision, except as 
they are incidental to tracing the rise and growth of the concept of 
supervision. 

A search of the literature was undertaken employing three ap- 
proaches—periodicals, reports of administrative officers, and the annual 
proceedings of various associations of colleges and universities. The 
assumption underlying this differentiation is that the periodicals reflect 
what the individual professor thinks about supervision; the annual 
reports indicate the thinking of administrative officers; and the pro- 
ceedings of the associations reveal what professors and administrators 
acting in concert with each other think about the problem. 

Of course, the fact that there will be some overlapping between these 
three groups is granted. There are articles in the periodicals writ- 
ten by administrators, and some of the ideas found in the proceedings 
represent minority viewpoints, but, because of the range and span of 
material reviewed, the lines of demarcation are quite plain. 

It is interesting to note that the concept of improving college instruc- 
tion is relatively recent. A search of the Reader’s Guide Index from 
1905 to 1925 reveals thirteen articles under the topic of teaching in 
colleges and universities. Not until 1925 is Improvement of Instruc- 
tion listed under a separate heading. Of the thirteen articles, two deal 
with specific methods of teaching, two with the amount of time de- 
voted to teaching and research, one with teaching load, and the re- 
maining eight on improving instruction. 

In this last group, we find the first appearance in periodicals of the 
concept of supervision of instruction at the college level. M. L. Robin- 
son in School and Society, October 9, 1915, wrote on the “Need of 
Supervision in College Teaching” and presented some cogent argu- 
ments for supervising college teachers. 

In 1918 the editors of School and Society published the report of the 
Senate Committee on Educational Policy of the University of Chicago 
under the title, “Methods of Discovering the Exceptional Teacher.” 
The Senate Committee was asked by the President of the University to 
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help him solve the problem of discovering the exceptional teacher. A 
letter of inquiry was sent to ten universities, eight state universities 
and two colleges. Only one President (University of Michigan) re- 
ported that instructional efficiency was evaluated by means of a sys- 
tem of supervision. Heads of departments or deans of the schools 
periodically turned in reports of their judgments which were based on 
class visitations. The Senate Committee recommended as the most 
satisfactory method of discovering the exceptional teacher the visita- 
tion of classes during the program of instruction.! 

The next article to deal with supervision appeared eleven years later 
when O._ A. Anderson of Stanford contributed “Who Shall Supervise 
College Teaching” to School and Society (November 9, 1929). He rec- 
ommended that supervision be introduced as a “service function 
through an office that bears a staff relationship to the administration’? 
and that supervision be a “joint attempt of faculty and administration 
to solve specific problems in the organizing and teaching of courses.’ 
Professor Anderson concluded his article with the warning that better 
ways of teaching would be found “not by dictatorial pronouncements 
of so-called experts, but through evaluated experimentation conducted 
by the instructor and in collaboration with those who have had broad 
experience in such experimentation.’* 

In Education for May, 1930, appeared a report of one institution’s 
attempt to improve instruction by an experimental study of seven 
methods, one of which was class visitation. The conclusion reached by 
the writers in the use of this method was that “the reputation of the 
college teacher as being hostile to supervision has been exaggerated.’® 

In 1931 the Conference on the Improvement of Instruction was held 
at the University of Kentucky. This was a notable occasion in that 
it was possibly the first conference devoted entirely to the problems of 
instruction. The report of the Conference was published in three 
journals—American Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
August 1931; Association of American Colleges Bulletin, December, 
1931; and School and Society, November, 1931. 

This report was written by a committee composed entirely of faculty 
members who recommended that deans and heads of departments at- 


1 Bode, B. H., “Methods of Discovering the Exceptional Teacher,” School And 
Society, March 30, 1918, p. 382. 

2 Anderson, O. A., School and Society, November 9, 1929, p. 646. 

* Ibid, p. 647. , 

* Ibid., 

®>“A Program for the Improvement of Instruction as Initiated at Park Col- 
lege,” Education, May, 1930, p. 554. 
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tempt to improve instruction by, advising and directing younger staff 
members, by holding frequent departmental meetings to discuss teach- 
ing problems, and by observing classes.® 

A slightly different viewpoint on supervision of instruction was pre- 
sented by S. C. Garrison in his article “Direction of College Instruc- 
tion.” Dr. Garrison advocated the term “direction” rather than super- 
vision, maintaining that direction was preferable to supervision because 
of the psychological implications of the term, and because the super- 
visory function in college teaching is broader than in elementary and 
secondary teaching, i.e. there are more teachers in college to guide the 
development of the student than in the other two types of institutions." 

Dr. Garrison suggested that a director of instruction be appointed 
whose duties consisted of integrating the activities of several teachers 
and of co-ordinating the work of the various departments so that “stu- 
dents will derive the greatest educational development possible from 
their college life.”® 

In 1934 Harlan and Eells attacked the problem of improving instruc- 
tion via supervision in an article, “The Improvement of College Teach- 
ing.” The authors made no attempt to advance solutions, but enunciated 
what they considered to be basic questions concerning supervision and 
the improvement of instruction: 


1. Why do many faculty members hold that their own classes are of no 
concern to anyone except themselves? 

2. What justification is there for feeling that the supervising officer does not 
know about how to teach as they themselves do? 

3. What can be said for and against class visitation by directors of instruc- 

tion? Does supervision necessitate class visitation? 
4. What are the essential qualities of a good director of instruction? 
5. What is the difference between real supervision and inspection?° 


In 1939 two studies on improving instruction and dealing with the 
problems of supervision were undertaken by local chapters of the 
American Association of University Professors—“The Evaluation of 
Faculty Services,” a report of the Committee of the University of 
Michigan Chapter of the AAUP, and “Efficiency of Instruction in Col- 
lege” by O. C. Schwiering in co-operation with the University of 


* Conference on the Improvement of Instruction, A.A.U.P. Bulletin, August 
1931, p. 567. 


“Garrison, S. C., “Direction of College Instruction,” Journal of Education, 
June 1931, p. 576. 


* Ibid., p. 578. 


* Harlan and Eells, “The Improvement of College Teaching,” Junior College 
Journal, Nov. 1934, pp. 29-31. 
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Wyoming Chapter of the AAUP. It is interesting to note that both in- 
vestigations were prompted by the Presidents of the respective institu- 
tions. 

The Michigan study dealt with three procedures to ascertain teach- 
ing ability—visiting of classes, evaluation of teaching ability by col- 
leagues, and student questionnaire. In the discussion of class visitation 
the Committee writing the report maintained that “it is an obvious 
fallacy to assume that every potentially able teacher will be good 
without special help and direction from those who are more ex- 
perienced.’’!° 

To meet this need, the Committee proposed the establishment of a 
system of internship in which beginning teachers would be placed 
under the direct supervision of older members of the department. 
Their task would be two-fold: to advise the young teacher in plan- 
ning his work and in classroom procedures, and to evaluate his present 
and potential performance, reporting periodically their observations to 
the person in the department responsible for appointments and 
promotions." 

The Wyoming study of the efficiency of instruction was based on a 
questionnaire which was sent to 61 colleges and universities—25 State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges, 15 State Teachers Colleges, and 
16 Privately Endowed Colleges. Of the thirteen questions asked, 
three are pertinent to our investigation. 

1. Who is responsible for instructional efficiency? Returns showed 
that the dean and departmental head were most frequently respon- 
sible. Ten out of sixty-one institutions employed a specialist with the 
title of Director of Instruction, Dean of Instruction, Dean of Faculty, 
Vice-President. 

2. Is there a definite system for supervising new instructors? Only 
twenty-eight institutions reported employing supervision for new in- 
structors. Most frequently mentioned methods were questionnaire to 
alumni and seniors, staff meetings, visitation of classes, and confer- 
ences. 

3. Is there a method of supervising instructors on permanent tenure? 
In two-thirds of the institutions, the efficiency of an instructor on 
permanent tenure is no longer subjected to supervision. 

The conclusions of the Wyoming Committee were that there is much 
evidence to indicate that faculties are aware of instructional problems, 
especially in the public controlled state institutions. The Committee 


10“The Evaluation of Faculty Services,’ Report of a Committee of the 
University of Michigan Chapter of AAUP, 1939, p. 20. 
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concluded that the results of their survey indicated that little objec- 
tive evidence is collected on classroom instruction or upon the instruc- 
tor. They recommended the systematic collection of data by adminis- 
trative officers as the basis for judging the efficiency of instruction and 
the appointment of a part-time or full-time director of instructional 
research.” 

In the Educational Record for January, 1946, Lloyd E. Blanch wrote 
on “The Encouragement of Good Teaching.” He reviewed the stand- 
ard arguments used against supervision and said that the “proper 
function of supervision is to point the way to improved teaching.”?% 

According to Dr. Blanch, one of the principal means of supervision 
is class visitation, particularly supervision of the new teacher. The 
visits should be frequent and the teacher should know when to expect 
a visit. He and the supervisor may talk over the work in advance in 
order that there may be a common understanding as to what work is 
being undertaken in the instruction. Usually there is a conference 
after the class at which time the adviser may commend the work, make 
suggestions for improvement, or in other ways assist the teacher in 
comprehending the strength and weakness of his teaching. Dr. Blanch 
stated that “such supervision can only succeed if it is carried on in a 
spirit of friendliness and mutual respect.”!4 

Other means of supervision listed and discussed by Dr. Blanch were 
scrutiny of the teacher’s course outline or syllabi, examination. ques- 
tions filed in the dean’s office, and other evidence of how the teacher 
works. 

- Dr. Blanch maintained that the general supervision of instruction is 
the responsibility of the dean and the heads of the department, but 
may be delegated to someone who is employed for that purpose—the 
director of instruction. It is also possible, said the author, to assign 
a new teacher to a particular faculty member and carry out supervision 
on an individual basis. 

It is interesting and possibly significant to note that the plan for 
supervision of inexperienced instructors advanced by Dr. Blanch in 
1946 is almost identical with the plan outlined by Professor B. F. 
Shambaugh in 1914 in a letter to Dr. Allen of the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Survey. Although Dr. Eells in his Surveys of American Higher 
Education classified the Wisconsin Survey into the “More Harm Than 
Good” category, the section dealing with supervision of instruction is 
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the most detailed treatment of the subject in the literature reviewed 
for this paper. Furthermore, the Survey raised the basic problems 
of supervision and arrived at the same conclusions in 1914 which studies 
in 1929, 1931, 1940, and 1944 have articulated. 

The second approach to the problem of the origin and development 
of the concept of supervision was made by surveying the annuals re- 
ports of the President and other administrative officers of thirteen in- 
stitutions of higher education, which are listed with the dates of the 
reports surveyed in the following table: 


Nortinwestern ys University: : $5.6 600. hd. ned sence Dn es 1891 - 1939 
TWIniVersitysOlvOMeago helo. cents wily oe eer 1892 - 1930 
RS] REL VPrG oR Sh aV ES ge hid ae diet ee ee 1893 - 1944 
HaLVatds ULVersityeae wise hy ies: ets eae ok es 1895 - 1943 
JONAH MH Op kings UOLVErsity 5 os) rack eee tek eee. 1899 - 1946 
Peimtetone University s.20e) ee os oe Pn Be 1904 - 1942 
Wessarn@ Olles@enim,. cin a ci me es ye, ee. eee 1914 - 1940 
CornelPUNniviersit yun wate wey eet, Meee et aie 1921 - 1940 
University of Rochester ....... RSLS ta ahr oe Re 6 1921 - 1944 
UniVersitysoravlinnesotamonaie cme y (eee, ee. 1925 - 1944 
WHhiversityaotnWitehisan won ss a hte fees 1927 - 1945 
Duke University ..... De fetter: Se ac ee Ace ee 1925 - 1940 
Universitys Oct OISU tes: Se pet eee ete Sen ee Teele 1930 - 1942 


In the Report for 1925, the President of the University of Rochester 
listed four needs which he felt were worthy of attention by the entire 
faculty and the fourth need was for improving instruction. He stated 
that “a careful inquiry into the efficiency of the methods employed by 
us in teaching our students” was a fundamental problem which should 
challenge every faculty member. The date of this report, 1925, is the 
earliest date found in our survey when a President mentioned super- 
vision or improvement of instruction in his report. 

In the 1927-1928 Annual Report of the President of University of 
Minnesota, seven pages are devoted to a discussion of the need for 
improving instruction. In 1928-1929 Report, the President of North- 
western University described experimental procedures in the im- 
provement of instruction undertaken by the faculty. In the 1930-1931 
Report of the Officers of Vassar College, the Dean devoted a paragraph 
‘ to methods of instruction which consisted largely of a discussion of 
teaching load. 

From 1934-1935 the President of Williams College reorganized his 
staff and in his Report announced the creation of a new office, Dean of 
the Faculty, who was responsible for the direction of instruction and 
the shaping of the curriculum. In the following year, 1935-1936, the 
Report of the Dean of the Faculty was included in the Annual Report 
in which the Dean discussed revision of the curriculum and described 
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his duties as “the educational chief of staff to the President,” but made 
no mention of directing the instructional program. 

The President of Wellesley College listed in his Report for 1938-1939 
a new article in the by-laws: “There shall be a Dean of Instruction, 
a Dean of Students, and a Dean of Residence, and such other adminis- 
trative officers as the Trustees shall appoint. Their duties shall be de- 
fined by the President.” Later on in his Report, the President defined 
the duties of the Dean of Instruction to be “in charge of those matters 
of educational policy of administration which relate especially to the 
faculty.” 

In 1946 the President of Princeton devoted six pages to a description 
of a new plan for instruction, but did not mention or allude to any 
need for improving instruction. Perhaps Princeton professors are 
“above suspicion.” 

The third approach to the problem of the origin and development 
of the concept of supervision was a survey of the annual proceedings 
of various associations of colleges and universities. In the Proceedings 
of the Association of Urban Universities from 1914 to 1940 (1918 not 
published), and the Proceedings of Association of American Univer- 
sities from 1900 to 1945 not a solitary article dealing with instruction 
at the college level could be found. 

In the Proceedings of the Tennessee College Association, 1921-1946, 
there were three articles on improving college teaching. Two ap- 
peared in 1929—“Improving the Quality of Teaching within the In- 
stitution” by H. E. Watters, and “One Phase of the Direction of College 
Instruction: the Visitation of Class” by Dean Shelton Phelps. 

President Watters presented a novel approach to supervision by rec- 
ommending a plan which he had employed successfully for eleven 
years in the Hall-Moody Institute. This plan employed a “faculty 
critic;” i.e., a faculty member who was appointed to serve two weeks 
and whose duties consisted of observing all members of the faculty 
throughout the two weeks, of visiting as many classes as possible (at 
least one class of every teacher), of making a detailed report on the 
findings of class visitation in an open faculty meeting. The faculty 
critic was encouraged to speak frankly and freely in making adverse. 
as well as favorable criticism. President Watters claimed the follow- 
ing results: 


1. A perfect understanding on the part of every member of the 
faculty of every other teacher’s methods, plans, ideals, and objec- 
tives. 

2. This understanding made for absolute unity and harmony in the 
faculty. . 
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3. It enabled every teacher to profit from the teaching methods and 
ideals of every other member as well as to profit from any, and all 
mistakes that all have made. 


4. It raised the standard of teaching of every teacher not only by giving 


helpful instruction, but by keeping each faculty member keyed up 
to his best. 


5. This constant emphasis on improving the teaching kept the faculty 
constantly thinking and planning for the improvement of the en- 
tire educational program of the college. 


In Dean Phelps’ article, “The Visitation of College Teaching,” he 
presented a plan which was in use at George Peabody College for 
Teachers at the time the article was written (1929). As Director of 
Instruction, Dr. Phelps visited the classroom and observed the teacher 
actually working. The results were first recorded on standardized 
cards which were later abandoned in favor of descriptions written 
after the visitation was completed. 

Each visitation was based on three hypotheses: first, each college 
recitation should have some specific purpose; second, every recitation 
should present to an observer its purpose; and third, there are methods 
of teaching more appropriate and more effective than other methods 
for each recitation. 

Although eight years younger than the Tennessee College Associa- 
tion, the Southern University Conference had two articles on im- 
provement of instruction in their Proceedings. The 1940 Report of 
the Committee on Quality of Instruction and its Measurement was 
written by the chairman, O. C. Carmichael, who sent questionnaires 
dealing with means used to improve instruction to all the members of 
the Conference. 

He received forty replies from which he concluded that there seems 
to be no criteria of good teaching employed by the reporting institu- 
tions and that there was no evidence of definite efforts on the part of 
the faculties to determine what kind of teaching was being done. Fur- 
thermore, in a large majority of institutions, the problem had never 
been seriously studied. 

Four years later the same Committee under a different chairman 
sent out another questionnaire to forty-three member institutions and 
thirty-four non-member institutions. On the basis of forty-seven re- 
sponses, the conclusions of the Committee were ey the same 
as those of Dean Carmichael. 

The third article appearing in the Proceedings of the Tennessee 
College Association is Dr. Edwin Mims’ “Suggestions as to the Improve- 
ment of Teaching” in 1940. In his inimitable style, Dr. Mims implied 
that all efforts at improving instruction were in vain if the individual 
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teachers were not “on fire” with their subject. However, in discussing 
the problems of the inexperienced teacher, Dr. Mims stated that “deans 
and heads of departments ought to be in a position to give good advice, 
and even supervision in some cases.” 


In the Proceedings of the National Society of College Teachers of 
Education, 1911-1944, two yearbooks deal with the problems of in- 
struction—No. 17 (1929) and No. 27 (1939). The former, entitled “Cur- 
rent Educational Readjustments in Higher Institutions,’ had as its 
chief purpose the description of current efforts to improve instruction 
in higher institutions. The final conclusion reached by the authors was 
that nowhere in the entire educational system is there so little super- 
vision of classroom teaching as there is at the college level. It should 
be noted in passing that the activities of the Director of Instruction 
at George Peabody College were described in the report as “note- 
worthy.” 

The entire 27th yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education is devoted to “The Study of Instruction.” Of the 283 
pages dealing with the problems of improvement of instruction there 
are three paragraphs in Chapter IV on supervision. The author stated 
that supervisory practices are conspicuous largely by their absence 
and concluded that until supervisory techniques of known merit at the 
college level are available, and a more ready acceptance than at pre- 
sent, the administrator is likely to evaluate his instructional staff 
through the eyes of a systematically biased sampling of the students. 

A search of the Proceedings of the National Association of State 
Universities from 1908 to 1946 (1910-1912 not published) yielded one 
article on “Improving the Teaching at the University of Oregon” by 
A. B. Hall in the 1927-1928 Proceedings. Although President Hall 
listed five steps used in the University of Oregon to improve instruc- 
tion, he did not mention or allude to any system of supervision. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


1, On the basis of the survey made of the literature the concept of 
supervision first appeared in print in periodicals of 1915. 

2. If the publication of articles in periodicals can be considered as 
indicative of interest in the problems of teaching at the college 
level, it seems that in the last twenty years there is a marked in- 
crease in the concern of college teachers for their classroom work. 
Furthermore, the preponderance of evidence is that this interest 
reached a high point in the years between 1929 and 1930. (More 
than three times the number of articles on teaching were published 
between these three years than were published in the first twenty 
years of our survey.) 
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3. The first appearance of the concept of supervision in the Annual 


Reports of Presidents and other administrative officers surveyed in 
this study was in 1925. 


. If the findings of this limited survey of the Annual Reports are 


indicative of a general trend, the years 1928 to 1930 mark when 
teaching and its improvement was treated as a special item by the 
administrators of higher education. 


. There seems to be some correlation between the concern expressed 


by teachers about instruction and in the interest of the same prob- 
lem shown by college and university presidents. Both the surveys 
of periodicals and annual reports indicate the period of the late 
twenties and early thirties as the high point in attention to prob- 
lems of instruction. 


. The year 1929 marked the first appearance of the concept of super- 


vision of instruction in the proceedings of the various associations 
of colleges and universities reviewed in this study. It is significant 
that the year 1931 marks the first conference of college teachers 
devoted to the improvement of instruction. 


. On the basis of the evidence from the survey of the proceedings, the 


high point of interest in the problems of teaching by the various 
associations of colleges and universities is between the years of 
1939 and 1944. 


IMPROVING PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


W. THEO DALTON 
Director, Curry Demonstration School 
Womans College of The University of North Carolina 


The case study method of learning about children has been employed 
by educators and experts to gather data for professional writings. 
However, it has been less often used by classroom teachers seeking to 
improve their relationship with children. 


Early in the plans for the school year 1946-1947, several members of 
the Association for Childhood Education in Alamance County, North 
Carolina, decided to keep detailed records on specific types of children. 
They wanted to study their reactions and reSponses to guidance in 
varied situations. This article is a summary of those observations and 
the resulting adjustments in pupil-teacher understandings. 


Thomas, first grade, was the third child in a family of six children. 
The family income was moderate. His disposition to be quick, full of 
energy and curiosity was indicative of a high I.Q. He was very talka- 
tive and aggressive. 


On January 17 Miss C wrote, “Thomas is so very talkative and 
allows this habit to interfere with his daily work at school.” She was 
anxious to direct this energy to useful channels. She gave him op-— 
portunities in leadership that often helped to temper his tendency to 
be too aggressive. 


When Miss W showed the filmstrip, “Little Black Sambo,” Thomas 
was more interested in the projector and how it worked than in the film 
itself. He had to feel it and ask many questions about it. On this oc- 
casion his curiosity made a contribution as it often did when kept in 
check enough to prevent interference. 

The teacher wrote on April 18, “Thomas is improving on reading and 
leading his group. He is very proud of his accomplishment. He doesn’t 
spend quite so much time talking now. The new girl doesn’t sit by him 
any more.” Curriculum adjustments for a bright boy met his needs. 


Betty was twelve years old and repeating the third grade as a non- 
reader. A health appraisal showed one crossed eye and 20-30 vision, 
hands dirty and sore, teeth dirty with cavities, mouth-breathing, poor 
posture, and sallow skin. The teacher soon realized it would be difficult 
to teach a child with so many adverse health factors. She felt that 
attention to these was more important than teaching her to read. 
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Betty seemed to be in need of affection. She always tried to sit by 
the teacher in the reading circle. She would stand by her on the 
playground. This little girl sought the approval of the teacher by 
making use of her classmates’ work. 

Miss E was pleased to find that she asked to be excused early on 
January 6 to have her eyes examined. On January 30, she was absent 
in order to get a T.B, test. Perhaps the teacher’s influence was going 
to help get some physical difficulties checked and corrected. 

Betty was out of school most of the time during February and March. 
In April she was back in school, but had no energy. When school 
closed in May, she was reading very little better. However, the teacher 
felt satisfied with her efforts because she realized she could not teach 
a sick child. She hoped for parental interest in medical attention dur- 
ing the summer. 

Lonnie was eleven years old with an average I.Q. His general health 
was good, but he was underweight. He had an untidy appearance. 
Lonnie’s parents were uneducated as evidenced by his statement, “My 
daddy can’t read and write and he’s got a job. My mama just finished 
the third grade.” This lack of interest in an education is reflected in 
another statement, “I’d rather be a janitor than come to school.” 

This fifth-grade boy’s work was carelessly done—poorly written and 
untidy in appearance. He was quite fidgety and inattentive unless 
some pressure restrainéd him. He was bright enough to find the place 
when called on to read although he was not keeping up at the time. 

The teacher recognized early in the year that she was challenged 
with developing acceptance of responsibility in a boy that lacked in- 
terest in school and engaged in slovenly habits. She realized that her 
first job was to bring about a friendly relationship between teacher and 
pupil. Also, she must capitalize on his sense of humor through guid- 
ance without irritation to either herself or the pupil. 

On November 12 Mrs. D had a splendid opportunity to commend 
Lonnie on the picture he had helped make, and again on November 14 
he volunteered to make a poster about a story he had read. He seemed 
greatly pleased with commendation and his attitude indicated more 
positive response to teacher direction. 

When Mrs. D found Lonnie sitting by the first-grade teacher on the | 
playground, she discussed the difficulty with her to find that she re- 
marked, “I think Lonnie is a neglected child.” This coincided with 
what the teacher was finding out in many ways. 

Encouragement and patience with strict insistence on improvement 
seemed to help. On November 25 he did good work when writing a 
paragraph dictated by the teacher. On January 30 he was eager to 
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have his arithmetic checked and proudly announced, “I made a hun- 
dred.” He asked on February 17, “Let’s finish our arithmetic.” The 
teacher was more convinced that interest means acceptance of respon- 
sibility. ‘ 

During a story-telling period on March 7 when Lonnie wished he 
was Tom Sawyer and Donald Bright was Huckleberry Finn, and that 
they were lost on Treasure Island, the teacher watched his eager face. 
This was further evidence of genuine interest, the key which was un- 
locking a door to more responsible action. 

Mrs. S., nutritionist, taught the lesson on cod-liver oil on April 8. 
Lonnie accepted his and remarked, “I like cod-liver oil.” A few days 
later, when there was some detailed work to be done, he remarked, 
“I don’t mind coming to school but them lessons kill me.” These in- 
cidents were indicative of frequent days of good attitude followed by 
a reversion to the old pattern. The periods of responsible behavior 
were more numerous and lasted longer. 

Lonnie expressed appreciation to his teacher on May 16 in his own 
way—‘Mrs. D., if you hadn’t made me study I sure wouldn’t have 
passed, would I?” During the remaining few days of the school year, 
he seemed anxious to help with checking in books, taking down dis- 
plays, and clearing up the room. 

While the teacher’s daily record showed lapses in citizenship habits, 
it was indicative of growth in stability. She expressed it this way. 
“With a class of 45, many retarded, I’ve not had much time to devote to 
each one. However, the extra time I’ve given Lonnie has been justified 
and results obtained. I am convinced that it has improved the relation 
between us. I have grown in my understanding of him.” 

Robert, age 6, was shy during the first weeks of school. He did not 
enter wholeheartedly into any activities and never contributed to con- 
versation. When asked a question, he would reply in the briefest 
manner possible. His mother had told the teacher that he did not 
want to go to school. When commended on some piece of work, he 
made no comment and gave no smile. 

One day the teacher sent Norman, a boy somewhat like him in 
response, and Robert to get water for the flowers. They came back 
talking and actually laughing. She seated them together. They 
walked home together and both began to “socialize” a bit more with 
other children. One day they caught grasshoppers and brought them 
in a jar to put on the Discovery Table. Robert began a very long and 
large collection of every kind of worm—mostly caterpillars. 

The caterpillars were put in a screen-covered house where most of 
them spun cocoons or chrysali. The children and teacher talked to- 
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gether about the miracle and looked at pictures. Robert’s mother 
bought him a book about “Happy-Go Lucky,” a caterpillar, and then— 
Robert rose one morning during “Telling Period” and told the boys 
and girls the story. He became one of the group—he liked school— 
and not long after that experience he was reading charts with the 
teacher and other children. 

The teacher was sure that Robert Detain more quickly adjusted to 
school because she concentrated attention on him. He adapted himself 

, to group-living and was therefore less-blocked for mental progress. 
In following Robert’s behavior patterns and guiding him, she gained 
- keener insight into the problems concerning the other children. She 
said, “Aside from the basic purpose of the study, it was a good mental 
exercise for me. So often, we are content to rely on a surface explana- 
tion of child behavior, growth, or retardation. To face the problem 
fairly and clearly enough to write it down was very valuable to me.” 

The last case to be described is that of Barbara, an eighth-grade girl 
who was 13 years of age. Both of her parents worked in the mill. She 
was extremely nervous, shy, lacking in confidence, sensitive to criti- 
cism. The teacher’s problem was to find the cause for nervousness and 
if possible to correct it. She wanted to help Barbara develop con- 
fidence in herself, to create in her a sense of belonging to the group, 
and to find the cause of her dislike of and weakness in mathematics. 

Miss M found Barbara crying on October 1 during an inventory test 
in fractions. When she asked her what was wrong, Barbara replied: 
“T hate arithmetic.” The teacher’s challenge was why she hated arith- | 
metic. She had an after-school conference and explained to Barbara 
that the two of them would work together and that she would learn 
to like arithmetic. Barbara’s reaction was, “There’s no need for me 
to try. I’m too dumb to learn anything.” Miss M knew that before 
she could help her with arithmetic she would have to win her con- 
fidence and help her to develop self-confidence. 

The teacher continued to observe that Barbara was frightened when 
called on. She concluded that there was a cause for such tenseness, 
fear, and nervousness. She planned to visit the home and on October 
9 she reported: “Her mother had just gotten up when I arrived. (She 
works on night shift.) When I introduced myself as Barbara’s teacher, 
she wanted to know what Barbara had done that I had to come to see 
her. In the child’s presence, she related how Barbara had always been 

‘dumb and that she couldn’t depend on her. When one of the smaller 
children cried, the mother scolded Barbara for not being with her.” 

Miss M gained certain impressions from the visit in the home. The 
mother was overworked and was trying to shift a large portion of her 
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responsibilities as a mother on Barbara. Barbara’s condition was large- 
ly due to nagging, scolding, and punishment by parents. Due to home 
duties, she had not had a chance to have any social life or to be a 
child. She had been scolded so much, she really thought she was 
dumb. The teacher knew she must find a way to give her success and 
satisfaction. 

When Barbara failed to get any of her arithmetic problems correct, 
she seemed surprised as Miss M patted her on the shoulder and said, 
“We'll do better next time.” The next day she arranged for Barbara 
and two other girls to work in a separate group using sixth-grade 
books. She told them that they might ask other students to help 
them if they needed help when she was busy elsewhere. On the third 
day Barbara remarked, “Let us keep working in our group. I learned 
more arithmetic than I have ever learned before.” 

Just before Christmas the supervisor gave an I.Q. test. This showed 
Barbara at approximately 92. The teacher had thought it would be 
low and said this made her more careful about classifying students as 
slow learners and hopeless. 

By Christmas time Barbara was asking for help after school. While 

working one afternoon she said, “You know I don’t hate arithmetic 
like I used to.” She was becoming able to see her own progress and 
the teacher was seeing more than ever that we have no right to expect 
children to keep working when their efforts result in failure day after 
day. 
. As the year came nearer to closing, Barbara showed more growth 
in self-confidence and initiative. She gave oral reports and even vol- 
unteered to write an article for the school paper. She wanted to collect 
,lunch money and make the report. She often told the teacher how 
she felt about things at home and at school. 

When reports were given out on March 26, Barbara made “B” on 
arithmetic. She said, “I never expected to see that on my report 
card.” A month later she gave an excellent report in health class. 
Two months later while working on equations she remarked, “These 
things are hard, but Ill get them after awhile.” Six months before 
she would have said, “These things are hard. I can’t do it and there’s 
no use for me to try.” 

The teacher’s evaluation of this case study reflects significant results. 
Miss M said, “She has found security in her class by finding a place 
to contribute. Her growth in self-confidence was responsible for her 
improvement in arithmetic. The happiness she has found in being a 
part of her class is a valuable compensation for the small amount of 
time and effort the teacher spent working with her.” 
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The teachers participating in this undertaking clarified for them- 
selves several principles which might be accepted as basic concepts 
in improving relationships between pupil and teacher. First, child 
guidance should be based on diagnosing and meeting individual-pupil 
needs. Second, close observation of the pupil is a strong influence in 
determining the type of guidance to be given. Third, personal prej- 
udices between teacher and pupil are minimized when understand- 
‘ings are developed. Finally, an improved working situation resulting 
in cooperation and achievement is the outgrowth of mutual respect. 

The following Alamance County teachers served as a committee to 
make this summary possible: Miss Ruth Meares, Mrs. Gladys O. 
Hughes, Mrs. Sue Sanders Dalton, Miss Carolyn Crowell, and Miss 
Emma Cox. The author of this article who was at that time director 
of instruction, coordinated the study. 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS OF EMPHASIS IN TEACHING 


E. G. ROGERS 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 


We know, according to Biblical adage, what happens when old wine 
is poured into new bottles. Neither does it change the contents when 
we change the appearance of the label. The “primrose by the river’s 
brim” will still be a primrose, and “a rose by any other name” will be 
just as sweet as when we started talking about how we might en- 
courage nature to make it otherwise. 

Education still has at its core those basic, essential, and effective 
truths which make all teaching meaningful. The processes of educa- 
tion must take the individual for what he is, and then organize ex- 
istence around his purposes and plans until we create life, not find it. 
Success and happiness must arise from within. Environment and all 
else is but an educational means of focalizing upon that which is al- 
ready there. Truth for its own sake and virtue for its own reward 
must somehow offset the ticker-tape type of educational effort which 
characterizes our endeavors. Curricula, administration, supervision, 
and all educational planning merely set the stage for successful per- 
formance; meaningful teaching, in the final analysis, depends upon the 
effectiveness of the teacher-pupil-parent-community relationship. Such 
criteria, we believe, may be summarized, with relationship to the fol- 
lowing six-point emphasis. 

First, I would say that we must again teach the dignity of labor. 
This will involve the assuming and sharing of responsibility. Many 
a young person has been willing to succeed if he might begin some- 
where near the top rung of the ladder, but he has somehow lost the 
energy or enthusiasm for climbing. The modern parent has anticipated 
too much for the child. The toy is bought before the child asks for it 
or anticipates it. We must again learn that those who are to become 
successful must know how to make sweet music on three strings of 
life’s violin after the A-string has snapped. 

Second, we must reteach respect for the individual and the collec- 
tive rights of others. Since we had to unlearn this principle in many 
of our attitudes toward the foe upon the battlefield, it is vital that we 
relearn it now in order to teach it effectively to our children. Again 
this attitude may have resulted in an apparent selfishness in the hurly- 
burly of the war effort and in the anxiety for personal gain which 
may yet leave a smoke-trail of “the devil that the hindmost.” Perhaps 
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we may need to use scientific, educational propaganda to sell truth the 
same as we use it to create new desires for economic goods. And our 
new world American idealism must again find its old lustre. 

Third, we must develop a confidence and faith in the future and in 
the peoples of the world who make this future possible. Our returning 
war youth from the frontiers of the world are not generally inclined 
to think too well of what they saw out there. This concept was not 
helped greatly when they returned home to find newspaper and radio 
propaganda still more confusing than clarifying. Again they hope that 
the major issues which have to do. with life and death, success and 
happiness, may be made clear. More than ever do we need to under- 
stand propaganda analysis, but it is more important still that we see 
and recognize those fundamental truths which yet lie all about us. 

Fourth, we must again discover a proper evaluation in terms of 
money and human life. The bread lines of the depression, the un- 
limited wage scale of wartime production, and then the devaluation of 
human life at the war front itself have all tended to cheapen those 
things in terms of which worthy living is evaluated. Our staggering 
war debt of $2,000 for every man, woman, and child in America, and 
the similar staggering cost of $400 per capita in the actual operation of 
the Federal Government—these are facts both discouraging and con- 
fusing. Added to this is the feeling that Uncle Sam has been such a 
good Santa Claus that I am inclined to think that he should also put 
something under my Christmas tree. There must needs be, as there 
will be, some sort of a normal recession; and certainly our right-think- 
ing will help to clarify the issues. The youth of America needs to be 
taught to think for itself, not of itself. 

Fifth, we must again reinterpret the democratic principles upon 
which our government is established. We must be eternally vigilant 
to keep those principles sound. Democracy finds itself challenged to- 
day with everything that communism has to offer to the disgruntled 
peoples of the world. One must be subversive to the best contemporary 
opinion on every hand, but only thoughtfully converted by it. And we 
must remember that democracy is safe only so long as America is 
hopeful, courageous, and vigilant. 

And sixth, we must give religion and morality a permeating and 
abiding place in our most effective educational effort. The altar fires 
which have all but been extinguished in the homes must be rekindled 
within the hearts and minds of youth so that those great concepts of 
ethical, moral, and Godly living shall prevail. Practiced principles of 
religious truth must supplant what often appears to the youngster as 
bigotry and formalism. The lives which these young people know must 
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touch other lives meaningfully. The great moral truths of history, 
literature, biography, science, art, and nature should shine out with 
such lustre that the source of its brilliance be unmistakably clear. The 
world will ever stop to listen to any voice which speaks in the thunder- 
ous tones of Sinai. 


THE STATUS AND IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


G. D. McGRATH 
University of Illinois. 


Unquestionably, the most bifurcated course in pre-service education 
of teachers operates under the imposing title of “Principles of Educa- 
tion.” In some teacher training institutions, practically every aspect of 
educational dogma is treated under the title Principles of Education. 
In many instances, attempts are made to cover a motley all-inclusive 
array of topics in such a course, while more consistently, a particular 
area is treated intensively. The writer has just completed an analysis 
of approximately one hundred syllabi of Principles of Education sup- 
plied through the generosity of teacher training institutions or in- 
dividual instructors. From this variety of approaches it is evident that 
we do not uniformly have any specific thing in mind for a course en- 
titled Principles of Education. At least fifteen entirely different 
courses operate as Principles of Education, and yet, in some circum- 
stances, an attempt is made to give some treatment to most of these 
same fifteen different courses. Examination of the syllabi reveals en- 
tire courses devoted to or giving treatment as a topic to the following 
areas, even though carrying the label of Principles of Education: 


History of Education 

Development of the American Public School System 
Organization of the Public School 
Supervision in Education 

Principles of Curriculum Construction 
Special Methods of Instruction 
Guidance and Evaluation 

Trends in Teaching 

Philosophy:-of Education 

Educational Sociology — 

Principles of Administration 

Directed Student Teaching 
Psychology of Learning 

Introduction of Education 

General Methods of Instruction 


If one were to place a selected thirty of these syllabi side by side, 
one would be startled to observe that there was almost no congruity 
of content among them, much less unanimity of objective. 
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Certain other observations about courses planned as principles of 
education are interesting. For the syllabi included in this report: 


ie 
2. 


10. 


The objectives for the course are as varied as course content. 
Methods of teaching run the gamut of lecture exclusively to im- 
personal seminar, with all types of traditional techniques in- 
cluded within this range. 


. Of schools offering Principles of Education, 81 per cent label it 


by the simple title—Principles of Education. 


. In 51 per cent of the cases, three quarter hours of education are 


required as a prerequisite to Principles of Education; 26 per cent 
require six quarter hours of education for prerequisite; 17 per 
cent require educational psychology as a prerequisite. 


. Principles of education serve as a prerequisite to student teach- 


ing, methods of teaching, or some other course in education in 
92 per cent of the cases. . 


. The course Principles of Education is required in the junior year 


in 69 per cent of the institutions, while 14 per cent require it as a 
senior course. Others leave it open for placement at other levels. 


. The course Principles of Education is offered as a four quarter- 


hour course in 67 per cent of the cases; 19 per cent offer a five 
hour course; 10 per cent give a three hour course. 


. Principles of Education is offered as a combined course for 


elementary and secondary trainees in 62 per cent of the cases, 
while 31 per cent separate it into principles of elementary educa- 
tion or principles of secondary education. 


. Over 30 different textbooks are used as a basic text for Princepled 


of Education. There are at least 10 new texts for such a course 
in the process of preparation, as reported in returns. 

Principles of education as a course is under complete reorganiza- 
tion in 91 per cent of the schools reporting. 


The primary purpose of this material is to focus attention on the 
general nature of Principles of Education in teacher training and to 
suggest for consideration some logical assumptions. 

It is quite disturbing that such a highly important course lacks 
symmetry to the degree indicated. It is not held that strict uniformity 
is desirable. But it appears evident that in our total reorganization of 
teacher training curricula, Principles of Education in some form or 
another is almost certain to survive as a part of the total program. 
Thus it will be necessary for us to re-examine our premises and replan 
Principles of Education to be more contributory to desirable teacher 
preparation. To that end, certain suggestions are presented. 
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. Principles of Education should be concerned primarily with set- 


ting the stage for interpreting the social implications of society 
for education. The course should build on a broad platform 
established by heavy participation in common learnings or gen- 
eral education courses which have enhanced the importance of 
fine arts, humanities, etc. Such a course should predict the 
social scene for decades ahead and suggest what the responsibility 
for schools will be. This course must develop a truly democratic 
theory of education in philosophy and practice. 


. Principles of Education must develop the importance for educa- 


tion to teach world understandings and appreciations with an 
awareness of our ever-widening participation in the world 
horizon. It is the proper stage to implement the necessity of 
living in peace or not at all. 


. Principles of Education should be an integral part of a long chain 


of planned experiences for teacher trainees. 


. Principles of Education should set the stage for methods of in- 


struction. We must employ certain methods to expedite and 
implement the principles we have stressed. 


. Principles of Education should pick up the train of experiences 


from educational psychology and show how child development 
and interpretation of classroom behavior blend into establishing 
social implications for education. 


. Principles of Education, as a course, offers a favorable oppor- 


tunity for one to become well read in literature dealing with 
sociological implications for education. Many successful courses 
use extensive reference reading lists of current or recent litera- 
ture. The importance of familiarity with great social minds is 
of inestimable value to teachers. 


. If a course in Principles of Education is worthy of survival, it 


should concentrate on some significant area.and not try to ac- 
complish small adjuncts of too many areas in education. It 
should become a well-respected entity with fairly uniform 
aspects wherever we find it. 


. It should prove profitable to trainees who take it to improve their 


perspective and evaluative skills in understanding with inherent 
social implications for education the social scene confronting us. 


. Principles of Education should be characterized by participation 


with pupils in pre-student teaching, observation and demonstra- 
tion. 

Finally, and perhaps by way of summary, if Principles of Educa- 
tion justify their existence in teacher training, they should as 
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courses be charged with the responsibility of developing the 
following concepts for teachers: 


a. An adequate teacher is cognizant of far reaching implications of the 
more important trends in human engineering. 

b. A successful teacher is fully impressed by the great social responsibility 
which rests on modern education to guide our societal masses. 

c. An effective teacher is aware of trends, conflicts, dangers and opportuni- 
ties of our culture in the world of social realities. 

d. A good teacher is aware of and interested in the basic needs of youth as 
reflected by the cultural requirements facing them. 

e. A dynamic teacher understands the advantages and limitations of the 
democratic way of life with impending conflicts with its competitors. 

f. An apt teacher is constantly aware of the joys and sorrows, problems and 
planning, adjustment and compensations of the youth with whom she 
works. 

g. An envisioned teacher is aware that the search for truth and the modifica- 
tions of formerly held truths will constantly clarify our sense of values. 

h. A sincere teacher is constantly reviewing the school activities evaluative- 
ly in order to see how such experiences contribute to the social sensitivity 
of youth. 

i. A real teacher believes that curriculum evolves through interaction of 
social realities, needs of youths and value judgments. 

7. A thoughtful teacher is aware of the strengths and Hmitations of educa- 
tion in its struggle to bring about a more satisfactory way of life. 

k. An analytical teacher recognizes that theory and practice must constantly 
be interwoven and must grow out of the needs of youth. 

l. A tactful teacher acquires a new sense of professional growth and dignity 
of the individual with respect to his place in the social structure. 

m. An adequately trained teacher realizes that the common learnings as an 
essential pattern through secondary school experiences are best able to 
provide for the basic needs of youth in meeting the social realities. 

n. A realistic teacher is fully concerned by the fact that education is the 
technique by which truth becomes a social motivation. 


Let it not be implied that educators know all of the answers to the 
problems which arise in the field. But it can safely be asserted that 
they are aware of certain essential perspectives and appreciations 
which successful teachers must possess in order to instill them in 
youth. Of those relating to social implications for education, we have 
a fair degree of assurance. We can leave for other education courses 
many of the points of emphasis covered in traditional or current 
courses labeled Principles of Education and launch out into a new area 
of vital contributions for our world of today. Let us not worry unduly 
about where they will get such important things as curriculum tools, 
principles of administration, history of education, and others, because 
these will be unnecessary if we fail to lead the world in social realiza- 
tion. If we first achieve sociak growth in human engineering, the 
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other things will be added in full measure when needed. Given such 
opportunities of contribution as indicated in this paper, Principles of 
Education should withstand trial by experimental programs and re- 
vision of old programs to persist and serve nobly in the new dawn of 
adequate teacher preparation. 
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development program, the map-and globe-reading program, and the content of 
Our Big World. 
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IF I WERE PRINCIPAL 


TRAVER C. SUTTON 


Ifyou were principal of the high school in which you are now teach- 
sag, what changes or innovations would you wish to consider in ari 
honest effort to improve your school and make it a better educational 
institution and a more satisfactory place in which to teach? Please 
consider only the internal organization of the school. 

This question was mailed to a selected list of one hundred high 
school teachers. The group is distributed over ten large cities, the 
average teaching experience being a little over eleven years per 
teacher. From this group fifty-four replies were received. 

The answers received are of real interest. The transcript of all the 
replies would fill several hundred pages with comments and sugges- 
tions covering such subjects as use of library, supervision, teacher 
meetings, better co-operation, eating facilities, hours of work, methods 
of promotion, athletics, teaching conditions, laboratory conditions and 
equipment, school administration, teacher unions, scholarship, dis- 
cipline, and human relations. 

Many excellent ideas directed at the administrative systems were 
advanced. The question of fairness and favoritism on the part of the 
high school administration came in for rather extended and carefully 
considered discussion. The problem of relatives of school board mem- 
bers being placed: in strategic. positions was thoroughly examined. 
Many of the more experienced teachers urged plans to develop closer 
co-operation between various departments in the secondary schools. 
There were also several fine suggestions regarding possible changes in 
teaching schedules. There were also many practical and definite sug- 
gestions and recommendations for the care of laboratory equipment 
and school shop thachinery, lighting, ventilation, rest-room facilities, 
etc. 

Many of the comments offered were shot through with highly selfish 
propaganda—many suggestions were excellent—some not so good. 

A few quotations from various teachers will suffice to show the 
trend of comment: 


1. I do not want the job—the present principal is doing all right. 

2. I would like to have the salary and social respect that would be mine if 
I were principal of my school—but I am not sure that I would want the 
responsibilities of such leadership. It seems to me that the actual desire 
to assume the ‘responsibility of leadership is found to be possessed by 
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but a few individuals. 

. I would establish an explainable teacher promotion system. 

. I would give everybody a raise—if I could. 

. I would eliminate, if possible, the teaching schedule jealousy. 

. Longer lunch periods. 

. I would get out in the school and have closer contacts with teachers. 

There is too much sitting in the school office. 

8. I would make sure that the department heads are exceptionally well 
qualified for their positions. This is of particular importance in large 
city high schools. No person would be promoted unless he had the 
proper experience and educational background. 

9. I would eliminate apple polishing. You know what I mean. 

10. I would let each teacher stand on his ability to instruct regardless of 
his seniority. 

11. I would, without a doubt, be fired if I were principal because I would 
weed out the loafers and politicians. 

12. I would give attention to the problem of improving the janitorial and 
maintenance services in my school. 

13. The teachers and students need more entertainment. Ha! Ha! 

14. Give special talks to the new teachers concerning the policies and 
traditions of the school. 

15. This is important. I would insist that teachers and administrators never 
make a promise (to students, to teachers, to administrators) unless there 
is intention to keep it. 

16. Arrangements should be made for teachers to see more of their principal. 

17. There should be rigid enforcement of safety rules. 

18. I would stop pampering certain teachers. 

19. I wonder if I could eliminate a lot of red tape. 

20. I believe I would write a handbook for teachers. 

21. I would sel? the idea that teachers work with people. 

22. I would attempt to have my teachers realize that the part they play in 
the affairs of the community is constantly becoming more important. 

23. After thirty years of high school teaching if I should now be made 
principal of my school, I think I would encourage my teachers to broaden 
their range of interest, create lasting sources of satisfaction for them- 
selves and their students, and in becoming well-rounded individuals, 
make themselves better citizens. Most of the teachers in my school are 
experts in teaching their specialized subjects—but they are not experts 
in being good citizens. 

24. I would suggest that the world is full of opportunities to the well-trained 
individual—and that those teachers who do not like school work try 
some other activity. 

25. If I were principal I would, before making important decisions, consult 
with specialists, employed by the board of education, and with ex- 
perienced teachers. It seems to me that this method has steadily gained 
ground—and is being used in the majority of large school organizations. 

26. If I were made principal of a large high school I would remember to 
make use of incentives and appeals. I would remember that teachers 
desire many different things. I am sure that many school administrators 
feel that if teachers are paid fairly good salaries they should be satisfied. 
Good pay alone is not sufficient. Frequently principals make the mis- 

take of treating all teachers as if they were exactly alike and expecting 
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the same response from each and everyone. This is unfortunate in many 
cases. Teachers want to be treated as individuals. They want the op- 
portunity to act as individuals. They want opportunities for self-ex- 
pression and approval of good workmanship, good teaching conditions, 
opportunities for promotion, and they want good leadership. Leadership 
cannot succeed through use of force; it depends upon incentives and 
appeals. 

27. If I were principal of my school I would go crazy. 

From other comments received, the author finds that many classroom 
teachers have acquired a real concept of teacher-principal relationship. 
They regard the principal as the person responsible to the teachers for 
the various activities of the school. They conceive the job of the 
principal as a stewardship—with one of his most important functions 
to be that of dissemination of educational information to the public— 
and to his teachers. He is most frequently considered as the co-opera- 
tive agent who can best develop good relationship between school and 
public for the betterment of education. 

In conclusion we wish to call your attention to the comment made 
by one experienced teacher: “If in the pursuance of his duties the 
principal offers honest and just criticism, teachers should not regard 
such action as a personal affront but as an appraisal effort. which may 
bring benefits to the school and public.” 


ELEMENTARY STUDENTS ARE READY TO ACCEPT 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


R. N. PURCELL 


Since the school is in itself a community, no better place could be 
found for teaching the functions and aims of student government 
effectively. This daily living as active responsible citizens is the valu- 
able part of school government. In learning the first lessons of good 
citizenship in a democracy one gains a constructive knowledge of gov- 
erning himself and others, he finds the joy of serving, and at the same 
time, develops his own initiative and individuality. 


Guy E. Durgan! makes the following statements in reference to 
children: 


1. Children will assume responsibility for their conduct. 

2. Children are able to set up acceptable standards of conduct. 

3. Children will enforce these standards. 

4. Children are quick to recognize problems and are able to bring 
about solutions. 


An appeal, when properly made, to children in the Kindergarten or 
students in College to take their citizenship is certain to meet with a 
hearty response, since practically all normal children have a large 
latent desire for justice always ready to be called to activity. Citizen- 
ship is a matter of attitudes, and attitudes are the mental sets induced 
by behavior. Since the very conditions of community life are them- 
selves educative, the school through its controlled environment has 
every facility for engendering noble citizenship attitudes if it shapes 
its organization and directs its procedures towards that end. 


Student government in the elementary school may be one means of 
training world communities of the future to a different point of view. 

The organization of student governments in elementary schools 
varies from school to school. One type of program may function per- 
fectly in one school and be of no value in another. Getting a student 
government underway in any school is not a transplanting process. In 
considering types of organization this fact must not be forgotten. 


1Durgan, G. E., “Pupil Co-operation and the School’s Objectives,” Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals Bulletin, VIII (April, 1931). 217-19. 
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TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Simplicity is often the key to success in any student activity, es- 
pecially with the elementary grades. To attempt a complete replica 
of a city or national government would be an absurdity for the mach- 
inery is much too complicated. Experience in the various types of 
student government organizations has proven this point. In organiz- 
ing such a government one must begin slowly and feel his way as con- 
ditions in the school warrant. Unless such organizations are developed 
gradually and among pupils who regard scholastic dishonesty as anti- 
social, they are predestined to failure. As Otto? so aptly puts it, a 
student government is a spirit and not an organization. As children 
develop the essential qualities greater and greater authority may be 
extended to them. It will be necessary, however, for tradition to have 
time to establish good precedents and serviceable customs. 


It appears that the success of a student government depends to a 
great extent upon the sponsor or sponsors who are chosen. McKown? 
feels that students lack the good judgment which must go along with 
executive, legislative, and judicial power. Judgment comes only with 
experience and the students lack that experience. The sponsor is the 
key, but that sponsor or key must not become dominant. If this is per- 
mitted the greatest values for the child’s development -are lost. 


Teachers work harder under such an organization but the joy it gives 
them to see their boys and girls actually enjoying activities such as 
they will experience in after life makes it worth the effort. It is in- 
teresting to note also another angle—some teachers who have found it 
difficult or impossible to maintain order in the school by ordinary 
methods of compulsion find no difficulty in doing so by this method. 


The writer found that the three major types of organization used 
for student governments with measurable success are: 

1. One central council representing all children. 

2. Several independent councils. 

3. Junior (Grades 3, 4,5) and Senior (Grades 6, 7, 8) Council. 

There is no one and only successful type of organization. The organ- 
ization must grow as the school and its traditions demand. There are, 


however, general principles upon which the council must be built. 
These principles are: 


* Otto, H. J. and Hamrin, S. A., Co-curricular Activities. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1937. 

*McKown, H. C., Extracurricular Activities. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 
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1. The council must be demanded by the school. A study of the 
end to be accomplished must precede any attempt at organization. 

2. The council must be organized slowly. 

3. The council must represent the school as a whole. 

4. The average student must feel that he is represented. 

5. Both student body and faculty should be fairly represented. 

6. The council should not be too large. If a large body, it should 
elect an executive committee to act for it and should provide special 
committees. 

7. The organization should have a definite power and privileges. A 
constitution is desirable. 

8. The principal should have veto power. 


Frequency of meetings varies from twice a week to monthly and 
optional meetings. The length of meetings averages thirty minutes. 
Some schools have their meetings in the afternoons, others in the morn- 
ings, and as a rule on Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. One can 
readily-see the difficulty of meetings being held on Friday... Due to 
vacations, parties, or unavoidable incidents few meetings would be 
held if Friday were chosen. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Methods of setting up the internal ‘organization of the student self- 
government differ but with the one principle in mind that the simplest 
machinery is usually the best, this inner-working can be arranged. 

Methods of choosing council members vary. Some schools consider 
only the children ranking highest scholastically, others require certain 
social attributes in order to be eligible. Most schools wisely ignore 
such requirements making it possible for the council to be democratic 
and successful. Two elected members from each grade with the ex- 
ception of the Kindergarten serve as council members for three months 
in the Elementary Council which Feuerstein‘ describes. The pleasure 
shown in serving on the council and the growth evidenced by its mem- 
bers more than justify the break in continuity with the changing mem- 
bership. Interest can be aroused by having meetings rotate in various 
classrooms. 

The question arises as to the justification of student council meet- 
ings being held during the regular school hours. It was regarded at 
Lincoln School, the experimental school of Columbia University, New 


‘Feuerstein, E. and Martin, M. R., “Activities of an Elementary School 
Council, Lincoln Consolidated School, Ypsilanti, Michigan,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXVII (January, 1927), 369-74. ~ 
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York, as a legitimate and valuable part of the curriculum; through it 
children get practical civics, practice in learning to become good 
citizens, and training for leadership by co-operation with others. Like 
everything else in the school, pupil participation in government should 
be used for its educational value to the children. If the student gov- 
ernment organization is to serve a real purpose time must be allowed 
within the school day for its visible and recognized activity. 

Methods of electing officers are as numerous as the number of organ- 
izations. Otto and Hamrin® feel it is best to have pupils elect their 
own representatives throughout the grades. The actual election should 
be preceded by discussions in home rooms pertaining to the qualifica- 
tions of the good representative. Riley® has given a very unique and 
well-planned type of electing representatives for Midget Savannah, a 
mayor-council type of organization. The councilmen are elected, one 
each from the third and fourth grades, two each from the fifth and 
sixth grades. The first and second-grade students are minors; their 
representatives may attend council meetings but do not have voting 
power. Each semester each class elects representatives for the purpose 
of nominating officers. Midget Savannah is the only organization 
which the writer discovered was asking a poll tax for the privilege of 
voting. The teachers are considered old citizens who vote but pay no 
tax. Previous to the election the children are taught how to scratch 
the ballot. The teachers serve as clerks on election day. 


Gist’ describes a plan for an eight-grade elementary school. The 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades are active members and the 
others are associate members. Twelve delegates are chosen from the 
seventh and eighth grades once a quarter. 


Schnacke® has a plan for the six-grade elementary school of the 
Mayor-council type. The mayor is elected from the sixth grade. All 
other grades each elect a councilman. Each grade is divided into six 
sections—health, fire, park, good citizenship, thrift, and traffic. All 
grades have a section of their room represented on the park committee, 
etc. Sections rotate each six weeks’ period. A given teacher directs 
the work of a certain section throughout the year, taking different 
groups of children as they come. 


*Otto and Hamrin, Op. cit. 
; * Riley, R., “Student Participation in School Administration as Carried out 
in ‘Midget Savannah’, an Elementary school,” Educational Method, XII (Oc- 
tober, 1932), 31-37. 

"Gist, A. L., The Administration of an Elementary School. New York, Charles 

“Schnacke, M.A., “Self-Government for Grade Schools,” School Executives 
Magazine, LII (November, 1932) 110. 
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Another variation is the student council made up of two representa- 
tives from each room. These are elected from a list of (A) pupils in 
scholarship and citizenship. From the student council nine judges are 
elected from the fifth and sixth grades to form a supreme court. 

Every student organization examined had a constitution, by- 
laws, or codes to guide them in their work. Codes may include such 
statements as: 7 


Be Friendly 
Play Fair 
Be Trustworthy 
Be Obedient 
Show Self-Control 
Be Polite 
Be Truthful 
Be Prompt 


Morals depend on social approval and enforcement. It is futile to 
attempt to draw up codes that are not actually connected with the 
pupil’s social participations. Whatever form of code a student organ- 
ization has, it is advisable to print a little booklet. 


DISCIPLINE IN STUDENT GOVERNMENTS 


Discipline in student governments causes many conflicting arguments 
pro andcon. Bennett? feels that children should be responsible for the 
discipline in the buildings and on the grounds. Pupil policemen, at- 
tendance officers, judges, juries, prosecutors, and defenders enforce the 
discipline. The faculty is usually regarded as the supreme court. The 
student body meeting assembled makes laws and ordinances governing 
conduct. Schacht? has tried to have the children see the reason for a 
line of action and then to formulate their own rules. 


One student council meets as a court once a month when pupils 
have been reported as offenders. The offenders are reported by class, 
on the basis of pupils’ obedience to the laws. Classes have established 
the wise precedent of not sending to court pupils who show improve- 
ment. Gill™ handles discipline in the following manner: 


° Bennett, G. V., The Junior High School, Baltimore, Warwick and York, 
1919. 


1° Schacht, F. W., “Democracy in the Elementary School,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XIII (September, 1930), 15-16. 

4 Gill, W. L., “More Efficient Citizenship Through Direct Training for It in 
the Schools,” Senate Documents, XV, Documents of Public Nature, 1, 63rd 
Congress, 3rd Session, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1915. 
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See. I. Any citizen violating any law of this government shall be subject 
to punishment not less than a reprimand and not greater than the 
withdrawal of the rights of citizenship. 

See. II. No punishment shall be carried into execution before it has been 
approved by teacher or principal, and then it must be put into 
effect promptly. 


The discipline is usually handled by the classes. If the offense is 
too serious for the class, the pupil is brought before the council and 
given a fair trial with just punishment. This power is carefully 
supervised and regulated. 


The writer feels that discipline is a vital part of any form of student 
government. If this phase of activity isn’t included in the program one 
can hardly justify a student government. There is some trend away 
from student discipline, but the majority of supervising officers hesitate 
in this action for there are many who approve some form of discipline. 
It has been found that students respond more readily to group disci- 
pline and often many types of action necessitating discipline disappear. 


SELECTION OF ACTIVITIES 


When an activity is selected for the elementary council, the following 
criteria are kept in mind: 


. Is it interesting to children in these grades? 

. Is it within the comprehension of the group? 

. Does it enrich the regular curriculum? 

. Does it encourage initiative and originality? 

. Does it enlarge the children’s horizon? 

. Does it develop responsibility? 

. Will it lead to further interests? 

. Will it help to assume responsibility in the community? 

. Will it help to assume a more co-operative relation with their class- 
mates, the faculty and the school as a whole? 

10. Will it promote a worthy: use of leisure time? 


Many activities may be planned which will fall within these criteria 
and meet the requirements of the particular school. A suggested list 
of activities to cover a two-year period might be: 


1. Arranging for a school visiting day for parents. 

2, Making a list of persons in the community, who because of their interest 
and experience, are able to contribute to the enrichment of the school’s 
progress. 

3. Promoting hobbies and conducting a show. 

4. Giving assembly programs to promote council activities. 

5. Sponsoring and conducting a pet show. 

6. Improving assembly routine. 

7. Raising funds to buy pictures. 

8. Sponsoring a bird-house contest. 

9. Sponsoring a school paper. 
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The question of expense of operating student councils must not be 
ignored. The cost of operating councils which were reported varies 
from zero to one hundred dollars a year. Many councils raise funds 
to pay for speakers for assemblies and other desirable pleasures for the 
school which are not provided for in other ways. These funds may be 
raised by carnivals, pay assemblies, contributions by pupils and 
teachers. As the organization gains momentum ways and means of 
raising funds which are desirable to the particular set-up of that in- 


dividual school will appear, as well as opportunities for spending 
funds. 


A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION 
The writer would attempt to introduce a student government in 
an elementary school in the following way: 

1. Introduce the idea of student participation to all the faculty in a 
series of teachers’ meetings. Care must be taken at this point to talk 
to all the teachers—not a select few. Suggest reading materials. 

2. Help children to understand and to get the feel for a need of 
improving their school. If asked if they were satisfied with the school 
they would undoubtedly make slight indications that it could be im- 
proved upon. Make a few remarks in reference to other elementary 
schools and co-operative student-teacher government. Then let the 
problem ride until the children begin asking if they couldn’t form an 
organization. 

3. Test. Suggest that passing in the halls is too noisy at times. Let 
them correct it. If they do, they are serious about their half of the 
deal. 

4. I would choose three teachers in the building vitally interested 
in the program and allow the children to elect by ballot the adviser. 

5. Organization in the homerooms. Each room elect a representa- 
tive to serve for a’six weeks’ period. Must alternate between a boy and 
a girl. The representative not to be an officer in the homeroom at the 
time. The Kindergarten would be excluded. 

6. Elections in the homerooms to be staggered so the council will 
always consist, after the initial set-up, of two-thirds old members and 
one-third new. Officers to be chosen from the old members. 

7. Popular election of officers. After the council members have 
been chosen by their homerooms the council members will nominate 
two members for each office of president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary. Treasurer to be chosen when need for office arises. 

8. Train students in the routine of scratching a ballot. 

9. Voting by all students and teachers in the school. Students 
to act as tellers under the supervision of the teachers. 
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10. Make a survey of the school’s needs. Begin with minor tasks 
such as clean-up campaign in the building, etc. 
11. Conduct of meeting will be in accordance with a simplified 
_ version of Robert’s Rules of Order. Such as: 
. Called to Order 
. Reading of Minutes 
. Roll Call 
. Committee Reports 
New Business 
. Mimeographed copies of minutes sent to each grade 
. Representatives asked to discuss with grades and report 
. Needs of next general-assembly 
. Adjournment 


. 
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12. Principal to be an ex-officio member. Retains vote power—but 
very rarely exercised. 

13. President and principal to act as Supreme Court when dealing 
with severe problem cases. 

The above outline is a theoretical set-up and will of necessity have 
to be adjusted and varied according to a given situation in a specific 
school. 

Pupils object to anti-social traits, not because the principal and 
teacher do not like them, but because they interfere with the success 
of the undertaking which the pupils accept or develop as their own. 

By this method of democracy and living together, children easily 
and gladly prevent wrongs which ordinarily develop in the grammar 
grades, such as profanity and vulgar language, cigarette smoking, im- 
proper writings on building walls, and such things as result in more 
serious wrongs in high schools. 

No teacher or principal who has had the experience of this type of 
school co-operative government would ever go back to the old type. 
The writer recommends pupil participation in elementary school gov- 
ernment where good citizenship can so easily be developed, where 
true democracy may be lived, and world citizens of the future may be 
trained. 
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Arts 


ALBRIGHT, H. D. Working Up a Part. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 224p. 


In this manual for beginning actors and 
amateur directors, Mr. Albright has con- 
densed a vast body of material into. a de- 
ceptively small package. The exercises and 
Grills are original, ingenious, and of unusual 
merit. Unfortunately the clarity of much of 
the text suffers from the attempt to put too 
much into too few pages. 


BacaR, RoBERT, and BIANcOLLI, 
Louis. The Concert Companion. Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1947. 868p. $7.50. 


A compilation of interesting and vital 
program notes which the authors have writ- 
ten for the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in recent years. It should serve as a 
handy reference to good orchestral music 
for the general listener. The notes are brief, 
instructive, non-technical, and well-written. 
Most of the standard orchestral repertoire 
is included as well as many recent composi- 
tions. Very little attention is given to Amer- 
ican corfiposers. Recommended for the home 
library. 


Bauer, Marion. Twentieth Century 
Music, new rev. ed. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, c1947. 463p. $5.00. 


A revision of one of our best standard 
general references concerning the music of 
our era. The book should be in all. music 
libraries, and will be useful to the average 
concert-goer as well as the music student. 


BAUMAN, ALVIN. Elementary Musi- 
cianship. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
246p. $3.75. 


Aside from an extensive and rich collec- 
tion of melodic material, this book contains 
nothing new in the line of method. It pro- 
ceeds too rapidly from simple to complex 
material, especially in its treatment of 
rhythms. The emphasis on the hearing of 
absolute intervals removed from the chord 
context has little pedagogic value. 








BurBANK, Netson L. Practical Job 
Pointers. Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corp., c1947. 211p. $4.00. 


Over 800 pointers that were given by 
skilled workers of different vocations on 
improved shortcuts and improved methods 
of doing different jobs with home, building, 
and repair. Useful information for people 
of any walk of life. 


CHERRY, RAYMOND. General Plastics, 
2d ed. McKnight and McKnight, 1947. 
156p. $1.50. 


The projects are well illustrated with line 
drawings and photographs, and the accom- 
panying instructions give step-by-step di- 
rections for construction. A: small final sec- 
tion deals with related information such as 
the process of manufacture of plastics and 
in.portant industrial uses. 


DESCHIN, JAcoB. Fun With Your 
Camera. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., c1947. 264p. $3.00. 


A well-written little volume by a man 
that understands from years of experience 
exactly -what the amateur photographer 
wants to know about the selection and use 
of materials and equipment. 


Dorian, FREDERICK. The Musical 
Workshop. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
368p. $4.00. 


Here is something different; a behind-the- 
scenes coverage of methods of composition 
used by some of our greatest composers. It 
will be a revelation to those who have no 
idea how Beethoven, Mozart and others 
went about their work. Recommended for 
all lovers of good music. 


GitmorE, H. H. Model Planes for 
Beginners, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 95p. $1.50. 


Simple explanatory text showing the 
making of models of ten of our American 
planes. Advice is given concerning the mak- 
ing of model planes that can be used by 
anyone, especially children. This book also 
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includes a short history of flying, the prin- 
ciples of flight, and the insigna of various 
air force branches. 


GREEN, Paut D., and RircHen, RALPH. 
The Car Owner’s Handbook. Essential 
Books, c1946. 192p. $2.50. 


A book that every car owner should have. 
Over one hundred photographs and dia- 
giams to illustrate the make-up and func- 
tion of the automobile. In simple terms, pre- 
ventive maintenance and simple home re- 
pairs are explained. One section deals with 
sensible driving, recognizing road signs and 
lights, and safety precautions. 


HEMPSTEAD, LAURENE. Color and 
Line in) Dress, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1947. 333p. $4.00. 


How to emphasize your pleasing features 
both in face and figure, and how to center 
interest away from your less attractive fea- 
tures. This is a good reference book for any 
woman who wants to make the best of her 
face and figure. 


Horst, Marion. The 1-2-3 of Home- 
making. Prentice-Hall, Inc. c1947. 
227p. $3.50. 


This book presents the acceptable methods 
u* running a household with emphasis upon 
saving the homemaker’s time and energy. 
Most of the material is given in outline form 
which makes it very easily used. This is an 
excellent reference for high school home 
economics. 


JACKSON, GEORGE PULLEN, ed. Amer- 
ican Folk Music for High School and 
Other Choral Groups; arranged by 
Charles Faulkner Bryan. C. C. Birch- 
ard and Co., c1947. unp. $1.25. 


A most welcome and practical addition to 
tke choral library of the high school and 
college, Contains twenty-five singable songs 
of the oral tradition. Good balance between 
the light-hearted and serious, including 
ballads, fun songs, love ditties, carols and 
other religious songs. This collection makes 
these folk songs available to choral groups 
in all our schools, and thereby songs stem- 
ming from the folk may become our gom- 
mon songs. 


KAUFMAN, GERALD Lynton. Home- 
seekers’ Handbook. George W. Stew- 
art, c1947. 160p. $2.50. 

A thorough treatment of the theory as 
well as the procedure involved in planning 
for a home. The author presents a practical 
and authentic discussion of everything that 
will enable future security and happiness 
for the renter, builder, or buyer. 


Korm, Epwarp F., and Paicr, PETER 
J. Hand-Wrought Ironwork. Bruce 
Publishing Co., c1946. 111p. $2.50. 

A valuable little book for the shop teacher 
or hobbyist. Not a textbook, but a pleasing 
and well chosen assortment of suggestive 


projects of which no instructor ever finds 
enough. 


LENT, Henry B. Eight Hours to Solo. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 134p. $2.00. 
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This story form of the fledgling pilot’s 
first flying hours will hold the interest of 
anyone who has wanted to fly and should 
be interesting to those who have never felt 
the desire. It should help to create a de- 
sirable air mindedness in the youth of to- 
day. The story helps to prove that flying 
i3 easy. 


McC.LetLaAnp, Nancy. Furnishing the 
Colonial and Federal House, rev. ed. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 173p. $3.75. 


For those who love to live in the past, 
this book should be of interest. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 


McKinney, Howarp D., and ANDER- 
son, W. R. How to Listen to Good 
Music, reprint ed. Blue Ribbon Books, 
c1943. 302p. $1.00. 


This book is one of the most interesting 
and informative books about music written 
for the general listener. The ability of the 
authors to expose basic truths about music 
in challenging language lacking any traces 
of condescension and pedantry is outstand- 
ing. Such chapters as “Style and How to 
Recognize It,” “What the Listener can De- 
mand,” and the “Tribunal of Criticism” will 
answer many questions for the serious, 
average listener. The lists of recordings at 
the end of each topic discussed are prac- 
tical for individual or group study. 


Mason, BERNARD S., and Kock, FRED- 
ERICK H. Cabins, Cottages and Summer 
Homes. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
168p. $2.75. 


Instructions, drawings, and plans for the 
simplest cabins and the more elaborate 
summer homes, and suggestions that might 
guide the prospective builder in choosing 
the type and size of building and the kind of 
construction best related to the site. 


Morgan, ALFRED. The Boys’ Book of 
Engines, Motors, and Turbines. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 264p. $2.75. 


A most satisfying book. It gives» the how 
and why of various engines and motors and 
tells how to make simple working models 
of some of them. The book would make a 
good forerunner for a course in physics 
since so much of it pertains to that subject. 
It was written mainly for boys but it would 
be worthwhile reading for any age. 


NEWEIRK, Louis V., and Orurrs. Ad- 
ventures With Plastics. D. C. Heath 
and Co., c1947. 275p. $3.50. 


A book to introduce the subject of plas- 
tics through working with plastics. The con- 
tinuous procession of diagrams and explana- 
tions, besides being rather difficult, tends to 
destroy original interest and individuality. 
On the other hand, the great wealth of ma- 
terial included makes it a valuable refer- 
ence book for the plastics craftsman. 


NICHOLSON, FRED. Mechanical Draw- 
ing. D. Van Nostrand Co., 1946. 211p. 
$2.00. 

This books brings the drafting room of in- 
dustry into the high school classroom. The 


author’s years of experience as a_ tool- 
maker, and also a draftsman, can be felt 
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throughout the book. It would make a good 
text if the student were planning to go di- 
rectly into industry. 


Nout, Fan Sryvtan. Beethoven and 
the French Revolution. International 
Universities Press, c1947. 117p. $2.50. 


Here is an interesting little book which 
attempts to determine what influence the 
French Revolution had upon Beethoven the 
man, and, indirectly, his music. The Bishop 
pulls no punches. The whole book is devoted 
to clearing away legend and revealing Bee- 
thoven’s character and personal habits. 


OLIver, ALFRED RicHarp. The Ency- 
clopedists as Critics of Music. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 227p. $3.00. 


The work discusses the music of Gluck, 
Puccini, and Rameau among others, the 
French and Italian opera of this period, 
and the influence of the criticisms of music 
offered by 18th century intellectuals—the 
encyclopedists. The book is well-docu- 
mented, has an excellent bibliography, and 
will be of interest to musicians and stu- 
dents of 18th-century thought in general. 


Perry, Josepuine. The Light Metals 
Industry. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 128p. $2.00. 


This book is a truly fascinating and full 
account of magnesium and aluminum; their 
origin, content, uses, and seemingly every- 
— one would wish to know concerning 
them. 


Prertx, Marie. The Song of the 
Church. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 274p. $3.00. 

A new discussion and explanation of the 
music in the Catholic Church. The book is 
well-written, authoritative, and documented. 
It is one of the best sources in the English 
language for the study of the Gregarian 
Chureh and its function in the Catholic 
Church. Z 


Pryor, Witt1AmM Crayton. The Lazy 
Gardener. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 220p. $3.00. 


The title of this book is somewhat mis- 
leading. The author does not recommend 
Jaziness but rather good gardening. Un- 
necessa work should be eliminated and 
the weak gardener avoids making himself a 
slave to his garden. He suggests gardening 
for fun and suggests growing only as much 
2s it needed. Some sound advice is given, 
such as use short cuts and time savers, give 
the garden a good start by thorough pre- 
paratory measures. 


Roiston, Brown. If Yowre Think- 
ing of Building. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. 1326p. $2.50. 


This is a very good book for prospective 
home owners to digest. It is laid out in 
such a manner that anyone reading it would 
recognize the many potential pitfalls to 
avoid in building. 


Ryan, Mivprep GrAves, and PHIL- 
Lips, Verma. Clothes For You. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., c1947. 546p. $4.75. 
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This book shows what can be done to 
make oneself attractive. How to choose, 
buy, and make good looking clothes for 
oneself, Illustrations and photographs give 
inspiration and new ideas of good taste. 


Scott, JupirH Uncer. Lessons in 
Loveliness. Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 
208p. $2.50. 


A. guide for helping young girls becorne 
more attractive. is is an excellent book 
for junior and senior high school girls. The 
manner in which the book is written is very 
interesting. 


SteceLte, H. H. Building Trades Dic- 
tionary. Frederick J. Drake and Co., 
c1946. 3280p. $3.00. 


This book is designed chiefly to give the 
workman not only definitions of terms, but 
helpful suggestions which grow out of the 
wide experience of the author as a buildin 
tradesman. The work is well illustrated, 
with line drawings illustrating many of the 
terms. It is suitable for use by the inexpe- © 
rienced and is recommended for those 
needing a handy, popular and simple dic- 
tionary. 


Sooy, Louise PinKENy, and Woop- 
BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. Plan Your Own 
Home. Stanford University Press, 
c1946. 246p. $3.00. 


A helpful book directed to the home own- 
er or prospective home owner seeking an 
understanding of the secrets of redecorating 
a home along formal lines, with very defi- 
nite areas set out for the living functions. 


TAper, GLApys. Stillmeadow Kitch- 
oh Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 285p. 
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A very attractive cookbook of favorite 
recipes. It is very attractively written and 
shows the author loves good food. Any 
housewife would enjoy having this book on 
her shelf. 


Waite, CHArLes D. Camps and Cot- 
tages, How to Build Them. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1946. 260p. $3.00. 


Instructions for building a carp or a cot- 
tage. For the person who does not wish to 
draw his own plans, there are many, pages 
of various ideas already worked out. All 
the instructions have been tried before by 
other amateurs and have been found fool- 
proof. The book is a “must” in every 
builder’s library. 


WHITEHILL, CLtayton. The Moods of 


‘Type. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 


112p. $5.00. 


This is a different and a very new kind 
of book. The types and alphabets illustrate 
the mood and spirit of the great creaiive 
periods from ancient Greece through the 
Renaissance and up to the present day. 


Children’s Literature 


BartLett, Rovert M. Sky Pioneer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 153p. 
$2.50. 
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This is a biography of Igor Sikorsky who 
from childhood was fascinated by aviation. 
His greatest interest is the helicopter. Boys 
of all ages will find this an excellent book. 


Baum, L. Frank. The Surprising 
Adventures of the Magical Monarch oj 
Mo. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 187p. 
$2.00. 

A new edition of a book which came out 
in 1903. It is by the author of The Wizard of 
Oz and the format is excellent. Anyone who 
is a follower of the ‘Oz’ books will want 
this one. 


Betz, Eva K. Young Eagles. Declan 
X. McMullen Co., c1947. 190p. $2.50. 


An exciting story about young people in 
New Jersey just before the beginning of the 
American Revolution. Junior and senior 
high school. 2 


Bunce, WittIamM H. Treasure was 
Their Quest. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1947. 230p. $2.25. 


Looking for treasure, finding a monkey, 
getting a reward, and starting out on a new 
search for treasure made an _ interesting 
summer for a couple of twelve-year-olds in 
a small town in New York. It will provide 
several hours of pleasure to 10-12 year-olds 
any time. 


CASTANEDA, C. E., and OTHERS. The 
Lands of Middle America. Macmillan 
Co., c1947. 383p. $2.00. 

The lands of Middle America are ap- 
proached historically and described as seen 
by the visitor of today. Maps and drawings 
add to understanding. Valuable for supple- 
mentary reading for sixth or seventh grad- 
ers in social studies classes, or geography 
and history classes. ' 


CAUDILL, ReBEecca. Happy Little 
Family. John C. Winston Co., ¢1947. 
116p. $2.00. 

A delightful family story which will take 


its place with books like Caddie Woodlawn, 
though for slightly younger children. 


CAVANAUGH, FRANcIsS P. Look and 
Learn. Scott, Foresman and Co., 1947. 
112p. (Curriculum Foundation Series.) 


An excellent selection of pictures in color 
for first grade science. The teaching sug- 
gestions in the first 40 pages show clearly 
how these pictures may be used to help 
children acquire basic understandings in 
and for science. Helpful for any teacher of 
young children, 


CHILD StuDy ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
IcA. Read-to-me Storybook. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 146p. $2.00. 


This is a collection of stories and poems 
for two to four year olds. Lois Lenski made 
the amusing illustrations. 


CLARK, BarrReTT H., and JAGENDORF, 
M., eds. A World of Stories for Chil- 
ee Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 820p. 
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Fables, fairy stories and myths from all 
parts of the world. Grades 4-6. 


CLEMENS, MarcareT. My Prayer 
Book; pictures by Esther Friend. Rand 
McNally Co., c1947. unp. 60c. 

A prayer book for three year olds. It is 
colorful and has a singing rhythm. Parents 
of young children will be grateful for this 
book as will church school teachers, 


Comrort, MILDRED HoucHTon. Chil- 
dren of the Mayflower. Beckley-Cardy 
Co., c1947. 185p. $1.30. 

A story useful in the study of the Pil- 
grims. The book has textbook format. The 
print is clear and well leaded. It is meant 
for children in grades 3-6. Probably grades 
4-5 will enjoy it most. 


CROWELL, PERS. Six Good Friends. 
tone Book Co., c1947. 63p. 
2.50. 


Circus horses, and a mule, in the glam- 
orous setting of the “big top.” The illustra- 
tions are appealing for all horse lovers. Can 
be read to lower grade children, and by 
intermediates. 


DAVIES, VALENTINE. Miracle on 34th 
Street. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
c1947. 120p. 


A fanciful tale of Kris Kringle in New 
York. with much resultant confusion, even 
to psychiatric treatment, court decisions, 
and romance, of course. Teen age. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Melody, Mutton 
Bone and Sam. Doubleday and Co., 
1947. 245p. $2.25. 


A: story about three horses and, in addi- 
tion, there is a first class mystery. This is 
by the author of Hobby Horse Hill, and the 
illustrations are by one who writes and il- 
lustrates his own books besides illustrating 
books for other authors. Grades 6-8. 


DE ANGELI, MARGUERITE. Jared’s Is- 
ee Doubleday and Co., c1947. 95p. 
2.50. 


A new book by Marguerite De Angeli is 
looked forward to with interest which is 
never let down when the book arrives. This 
is a story of New Jersey in the 1760’s and 
is gor grades 3-5. Quakers, Indians, and a 
search for treasure—all are there. 


ENGEBRETSON, Betty. What Hap- 
pened to George? Illustrated by Es- 
ther Friend. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.25. 


An amusing story of what happens when 
anyone, even a pig, eats too much. For pre- 
school and grades 1-2. 


FRIEND, ESTHER, illustrator. Mother 
Goose. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 46p. 
25c. (Elf Books Series). 


__A generous and wise selection, beautifully 
illustrated in color, and at low cost. 


Grimm. More Tales From Grimm, 
translated and illustrated by Wanda 
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Gag. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
Zo tps $2.15, 


Here are 31 of Grimm’s tales, illustrated 
by Wanda Gag in her own inimitable style. 
Children are much richer because this book 
was finished before the untimely death of 
Wanda Gag in 1946. 


c1947. 


Henry, MARGUERITE. Always Reddy. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., c1947. 79p. $1.75. 

Dogs and their friends get into trouble, 


and the dogs get them out again. A story 
for middle graders. 


INGERSOLL, FRANCES. Peter Gets His 
Wish. John Martin’s House, 1947. unp. 


A city boy makes delightful discoveries 
about flowers when he moves to the country. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M., and HANcock, 
RapH. America’s Southern Neighbors. 
Charles E. Merrill Co., c1947. 208p. 
$1.28. (Our America Series) . 


The history, culture, and geography of the 
Latin American countries. Excellent photo- 
graphs and drawings add much to an under- 
standing of the reading material. A good 
text for Latin American studies on seventh 
grade level, or fine supplementary reading 
in history of geography. It is accurate and 
provides interesting reading. 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. Onward, 
America! Charles E. Merrill Co., 
c1947. 208p. $1.28. (Our America 
Series). 

This book, designed for fourth and fifth 
grade pupils, shows how man has learned 


to increase his control over nature and en- 
vironment through the work of great sci- 


entists and inventors. Fine supplementary 


or text material for social studies. It con- 
tains many good pictures. : 


JOHNSON, ELEANOR M. Wonderful 


America. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
c1947. 208p. $1.28. (Our America 
Series). 


This book for third and fourth graders 
is intended for either a social studies text 
of supplementary reading material. It in- 
cludes such topics as Our Food, Our Cloth- 
ing, Our Shelter, Our Transportation, Our 
Health, and America’s Holidays. Well sup- 
plied with fine photographs; it also has 
many challenging statements and questions, 


JOHNSTON, EDITH FARRINGTON. 
Strange Visitor. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
72p. $2.50. 


Edith Johnston’s beautiful illustrations for 
the books she did with Margaret McKenny 
have given her a place in literature for 
young people. This book, which is about a 
praying mantis, is beautifully illustrated, 
though the one on the dust wrapbver is the 
only one in color. The story will interest 
children in grades 3-5 who have seen but 
may not know much about the praying 
mantis. 


JONES, ELIZABETH ORTON. Big Susan. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 83p. $2.00. 
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A charming story about a doll house and 
the doll family that lived there. Once a 
year dolls ean talk, and children in grades 
1-3 bie be much interested in all that hap- 
pened. 


JONES, Mary ALicr. Jesus and His 
Friends. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 80p. 
$1.25 . 

Mary Alice Jones, whose Tell Me About 
Jesus and her Tell Me About God have been 
so well received, has retold the story of 


Christ in a very effective way for children 
in grades 2-4. 


: KNIGHT, WILLIAM ALLEN. A Crisis 
in Morningdale. W. A. Wilde Co., 
c1947. 69p. $1.00. 

_ The old Dominie met the crisis in Morn- 
ingdale—the deaths of two “singularly 
sweet-souled” daughters—in an _ inspired 
sermon which brought satisfaction to him- 
self, the community and especially to the 
author of this comforting, nostalgic rem- 
iniscence. 


LairD, HELENE. Nancy Keeps House. 
Cie Publishing Co., c1947. 189p. 
.00. 


A delightful story giving instructions on 
keeping house. It is not didactic since it 
doesn’t pretend to be about anything except 
keeping house. For 12 year olds. 


Larom, Henry V. Mountain Pony 
and the Pinto Colt. Whittlesey House, 
epg ae: Book Co., c1947. 202p. 
2.00. 


Danger, excitement and horses make this 
an ideal book for boys. For grades 5-7. 


LAWSON, RoBERT. Mr. Twigg’s Mis- 
take. Little, Brown and Co., c1947. 
142p. $2.50. 

The amazing imagination of Lawson has 
created a delightfully fantastic story of a 
vitamin fed mole and his 12 year old mas- 
ter. The illustrations are equally good. 
Fifth grade reading level. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. More Fun With 
Puzzles. J. B. Lippincott Co., ¢c1947. 
149p. $2.50. 


Everyone likes a puzzle and this book 
includes a variety of things to do. A splen- 
did book for all ages. 


LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH WHARTON. Black 
Wings; illustrations by Lynn B. Hunt. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 144p. $2.50. 

An absorbing story of a black crow and 
its doings. The author is an authority on 
nature study and knew this crow for some 
years. Grades 5-8. 


STEPHEN W. Behind the 


MEADER, 
Brace and Co., 


Ranges. Harcourt, 
c1947. 222p. $2.50. 
What started out as a quiet summer to be 
spent in collecting -botanical specimens 
turned out:to be a thrilling hunt and cap- 
ture of an escaped Nazi prisoner of war. 
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MEGARGEE, EDWIN. Poo and the Baby 
Bunny Rabbit. Julian Messner, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $1.50.- 


The author is a noted artist who has il- 
lustrated other author’s books, but this is 
his first juvenile. The story is for young 
children and is a good “‘tell-me-a-story” 
book, The illustrations will add to the in- 
terest and soon the preschool child can tell 
it to himself. 


Merrcs, ELIZABETH BLEECKER. Scarlet 
Hill. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 175p. 
$2.00. 

A horse story for girls and another good 


family story to add to the best in that field. 
Grades 5-7. 


Porrer, Mirtam CriarK. Twilight 
Tales. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 48p. 
25c. (Elf Book Series). 

Nursery children will enjoy hearing about 
Mrs. Han’s Red Hat, Mr. Boo, and the “Big 
Noise.” Second graders can read for them- 
selves. All can enjoy the charming colored 
pictures. 


Ray, Jim. The Story of Air Trans- 
port. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 104p. 
$2.50. 


A vivid, up-to-date reader, recommended 
for the high school library. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. : 


RIEDMAN, SARAH R. How Man. Dis- 
covered His Body. International Pub- 
lishers, c1947. 128p. $2.25. 


A science book for young veople, cleverly 
illustrated by Frances Wells who made the 
pictures for From Egg to Chick. This is an 
entertaining history of physiology written 
by an authority in the subject. It is writ- 
ten for high school students. 


RupDOLPH, Marcurrira. The Great 
Hope. John Day Co., c1948. 175p. $2.75. 


A family of six Russian children grow up 
during the revolutionary period in the 
Ukraine. Some come to America and some 
remain in Russia. A book that will enhance 
understanding our international neighbors. 
Junior high school level. 


SNEDEKER, CAROLINE. Luke’s Quest; 
illustrated by Nora Unwin. Double- 
day and Co., 1947. 208p. $2.00. 

This is a delightful addition to the list of 
successful books written by Mrs. Snedeker. 


The book is a fictional biography of Luke 
in the early days of Christianity. 


TAZEWELL, CHARLES. The Small One; 
illustrated by Franklin Whitman. 
John C. Winston Co., c1947. 32p. $1.00. 

A delightful little story of a donkey and 
a small boy who loved him but had to sell 
him. Joseph bought the donkey for Mary to 
ride as they went to Bethlehem to be taxed. 
The story has been made into a recording 
by Bing Crosby. 


THOMAS, ELEANOR, and KELTy, MAry 
G. Horses, Heroines, and Holidays. 
Ginn and Co., c1947. 246p. $1.44. 
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Short stories with questions to be an- 
swered at the end of each story. Included 
are Columbus, William Penn, the Wright 
Brothers, Robert E. Lee, Stephen Foster, 
and many more stories; thirty-five in all. 
Grades 4-5. 


TIREMAN, Loyp. Big Fat; illustrated 
by Ralph Douglass. University of New 
Mexico Press, 1947. unp. $1.25. (Mesa- 
land Series). 


A humorous story of a prairie dog. For 
small children. 


WALDEN, AMELIA ELIZABETH. Waver- 
ly. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
285p. $2.50. 


A college story for high school girls. A 
girl’s school: a “‘socialite’’ and a mid-west 
tomboy as students of the school are mixed 
to make a story that will hold the interest 
of high school girls. 


WALKER, ANABEL. Tola. W. A. Wilde 
Co., c1947. 178p. $2.00. a 


The fictionalized story of one of the 
thieves who died on the cross beside Jesus. 


WHEELER, OPAL. Robert Schumann 
and Mascot Ziff. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
c1947. 167p. $2.75. 


Opal Wheeler alone, and Opal Wheeler in 
collaboration with Sybil Deutcher has done 
a number of books on music and musicians 
for children in upper elementary and junior 
high school. This new title is for grades 4-7. 


WHITE, Ross. Secret Sea. Doubleday 
and Co., 1947. 2483p. $2.00. 


A treasure hunt with the characters in- 
cluding ex-naval men. The author is a Lt. 
Soe in the Navy. For high school 

oys. 


WorRMAN, THERESA. Christmas Stor- 
ies. Moody Press, c1947. 63p. 50c. 


Religious stories sponsored by Moody 
Bible Institute. The author is the Aunt 
Theresa who broadcasts over radio stations 
WMBI-WDLM in Chicago. 


Education and Psychology 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Cooperation in General Education. 
American Council on Education, 
c1947. 240p. $3.00. 


A final report of the cooperative study by 
a number of colleges. This volume is one of 
four for the complete report of this study. 
Other volumes are General Education in the 
Humanities, General Education in the Social 
Studies, and Student Personnel Services in 
General Education. Prepared on the college 
level, the findings are of significance for 
secondary schools as well, 


BERGEVIN, Pau. Industrial Appren- 
ticeship. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
280p. $2.75. 

This work will be invaluable to the per- 


son or persons attempting to start an ap- 
prentice training program. It will hold little 
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interest or meaning for those not directly 
concerned with setting up and carrying on 
the apprenticeship training program. 


FRIESE, JOHN F. Course Making in 
Industrial Education. Manual Arts 
Press, c1946. 297p. $3.50. 


This book gives a thorough treatment of 
the importance of Industrial Education, and 
the procedures in developing a comprehen- 
sive course of study with a background in 
the history, aims and objectives of such a 
course. 


KELLEY, Fart C. Education For What 
= Real. Harper and Bros.,°c1947. 114p. 
.00. 


This little book is a report of two experi- 
ments which show that we get our percep- 
tions not only from the objects around us 
but also from our past experience as pur- 
posive beings. Growing out of the experi- 
ments the author presents the qualities of 
a good school in understandable prose, al- 
though his conclusions go farther than the 
findings of the investigation. 


KILPATRICK, WILLIAM HEARD, and 
Van Tit, WILLIAM, eds. Intercultural 
Attitudes in the Making. Harper and 
Bros., c1947. 246p. $3.00. 


In the opening chapter Kilpatrick suc- 
cinctly sketches basic principles in intercul- 
tural education. Practical suggestions for 
improving intercultural relations abound as 
actual experiences are described. The vol- 
ume maintains the high standards of excel- 
lence set by previous yearbooks of the So- 
ciety and is ‘“‘must” reading for social 
studies teachers. 


Ross, Cray C. Measurement in To- 
day’s Schools, 2d ed. Prentice-Hall, 
Tne., 1947. 551p. $4.50. 


A revised edition of a book published in 
1941. The construction of informal teacher- 
made tests, the testing program in schools, 
and the use of test results are discussed. 
The presentation of statistical concepts is 
not sufficiently accurate to warrant confi- 
dence. 


Ruce, Haroip. Foundations for 
American Education. World Book Co., 
c1947. 826p. $5.00. 


A well-documented synthesis of knowl- 
edge in the four “human foundations”: a 
new biopsychology, a new sociology, a new 
esthetics, and a new ethics. The plea to 
educators, backed by 300,000 words, is es- 
sentially: ‘let your minds conclude what 
the facts of life conclude.” 


SHore, Maurice J. Soviet Education. 
Philosophical Library, cl947. 346p. 
$4.75. é 


Traces one hundred years of educational 
thinking based on Marxian tenets. Shows 
clearly the “superimposed rigidity’ of So- 
viet education, and describes it as “di- 
rected firmly as an educational, nurtural, 
and ideological weapon, for the realization 
of Communism.” Abstract terminology les- 
sens its usefulness. 
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SMITH, S. STEPHENSON. How to Dou- 
ble Your Vocabulary. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., c1947. 360p. $3.00. 


By making a clever, sometimes satirical 
style of banter serve his didactic purpose, 
Mr. Smith has produced a fresh and spright- 
ly treatment of vocabulary building which 
should delight and challenge adult readers. 
Principles drawn from the research of John- 
son and O’Conner, techniques employed by 
gag writers, and the time honored devices 
of roots and derivations are combined to 
make a text well worth a more substantial 
binding than the flimsy paper in which it 
appears in this edition. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Higher Edu- 
cation in the South. University of 
North Carolina Press, c1947. 1771p. 
$2.75. 

A report of cooperative studies conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Work Conferences on Higher Education. 
Carefully prepared reports, and conservative 
recommendations. The chapter on College 
and Community is particularly good. 


SUTHERLAND, ETHEL. One-step Prob- 
lem Patterns and Their Relation to 
Problem Solving in Arithmetic. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 170p. $2.35. (Contributions 
to Education, No. 925). 

Thirty-eight different one-step problem 
patterns have been identified by the author 
from the verbal problems in four modern 
arithmetic series. Grades 3 to 6. Especially 


significant to textbook writers and to com- 
mittees responsible for textbook selection. 


Health and Physical Education 


BRADFORD, ELIZABETH. Let's Talk 
About Children. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
c1947. 167p. $2.50. 

Excellent advice and information on the 
subject of infants and children. Not only is 
the advice accurate but it is given by a 
mother from a mother’s point of view, and 
presented in a most readable and entertain- 
ing fashion for mothers to heed—and enjoy. 


BRESNAHAN, GEORGE T., and TUTTLE, 
W. W. Track and Field Athletics. C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1947. 498p. $5.00. 


This is one of the few books with a scien- 
tific approach to the coaching of track. The 


‘material is based on the physiological func- 


tioning of the body as well as successful 
experience in coaching. The explanations 
are good and the numerous illustrations 
clear. 


BuzarD, HELEN C. Some New, Some 
Old Suggestions for Teachers of Young 
Children. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 24p. 25c. 

A good reference for busy people who 
need material in a hurry. This book is brief 
and to the point, really a number of lists of 
practical suggestions for use with children. 
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MILLER, JEROME J. Your Teeth and 
How to Keep Them. Lantern Press, 
1947. 232p. $3.00. 

Clear cut, not too technical discussion of 
care of the teeth. Personal care is included, 
but much of the book deals with what a 
dentist can, and cannot do. Recommended 
for school libraries. 


Wess, Martian A. Games for Young- 
er Children. William Morrow and Co., 
1947. 121p. $2.00. 


Simple yet complete directions for a great 
variety of children’s games—old and new. 
The sections devoted to party plans for spe- 
cific occasions are of especial merit. Mos: 
of these games and party plans are suitable 
for children from about 6-10. 


Yost, Epna. American Women oj 
Nursing. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
197p. $2.50. 

Ten leaders in modern nursing. Shows 
what each has achieved and progress in 
some phase of modern nursing. 


Library Science 


Faroo, Lucite F. The Library in the 
School, 4th ed. completely revised and 
rewritten. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1947. 405p. $4.00. 


A complete restatement of an excellent 
“basic text, dealing with principles, atti- 
tudes, institutions, administrative and fi- 
nancial backgrounds, and fundamentals of 
method” valid for school libraries at all 
levels, though primarily referring to library 
work in secondary schools. 


Literature 


ANGOFF, CHARLES. When I Was a 
Boy in Boston. Beechhurst Press, 
c1947. 82p. $2.75. 


Fifteen deeply felt stories that depict a 
Jewish boy in Boston. It pictures the hopes 
and regrets of this boy as he meets others. 
Here we find youthful romantic attachments 
and life bewilderments that occupy much 
of the time of a normal youth. Well done. 


GROVER, EDWIN Oscoop, ed. The Na- 
ture Lover’s Knapsack. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, c1947. 294p. $3.00. 


Many find poems otherwise unavailable 
and even unknown are collected within one 
volume. This merit surely outweighs the 
possible dement of the omission of such a 
truly great nature poem as Wordworth’s 
Tintern Abbey. 


Lewis; D. B. WynDHAM. The Hooded 
Hawk or the Case of Mr. Boswell. 
aioe rine Green and Co., 1947. 312p. 

.00. 


A successful attempt to bring Boswell 
out of the shadow of the great Dr. Johnson, 
to make him a man in his own right, and 
to describe the relationship between the 
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two that led to the writing of the Life. The 
Isham collection of the Boswell papers is 
liberally used. 


Mumrorp, Lewis. Green Memories. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 342p. 
$3.50. 


This book is a well-written moving biog- 
raphy of an unknown young man who died 
in battle during World War II. It is more 
than that—it is an autobiography, for Mr. 
Mumford’s own spiritual growth is revealed 
in his story of Geddes’ life. The story is 
told with feeling, but with enough restraint 
so that it avoids sentimentality. When one 
closes the book, he feels with Geddes: 
“T’m damned if it wasn’t fun.’ 


TATE, ALLEN, ed. A Southern Van- 
guard. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 331p. 
$4.50. 


An anthology of manuscripts submitted in 
a contest sponsored by the Sewanee Review 
and the publishers, and issued as a memo- 
rial volume to John Peale Bishop. Several 
of the essays are by well-known writers. 
The poems and fiction are particularly in- 
teresting in showing the vitality of the 
younger contemporary group of Southern 
writers. 


YutTanec, Lin. The Gay Genius. John 
Day Co., c1947. 427p. $3.75. 


This is the biography of an ancient Chi- 
nese poet, Su Tung Po. He is represented as 
very talented and versatile—might be com- 
pared to De Vinci. It is tedious and would 
probably be enjoyed more by a student of 
Chinese life and history. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BERRY, GERALD L. Religions of the 
World. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 


136p. 75c.. 


To present the Religions of the world in 
130 odd pages necessarily calls for brevity 
and condensation, a fact which unfortunate- 
ly deprives this capsule treatment of ingre- 
fe hae for the health giving results 

esired. 


CoFFIN, HENRY SLOANE. God Con- 
fronts Man in History. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s, Sons, 1947. 154p. $2.50. 


Five lectures delivered in the Philippines, 
China, Siam, India, and Egypt under the 
auspices of Joseph Cook lectureship. Apart 
from intrinsic value of lectures, insights 
into countries visited, together with vigor 
and strength of the septaugenarian com- 
mandeered for such service, are revealing, 
informing, and inspirational. 


Sikorsky, I. I. The Invisible En- 
counter. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
120p.. $2.00. 


The author, one of the world’s foremost 
airplane designers, makes a somewhat start- 
ling interpretation and application of some 
of the ideas inspired by the Gospel story, 
concluding with the conviction that “in the 
final plan of God, the power of life and 
ae is infinitely greater than the sum of 
evil 
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Reference 


ALBRECHT, OTTo E., ed. Catalogue 
of Music for Small Orchestra, com- 
piled by Cecilia D. Saltonstall and 
Hannah C. Smith. Music Library As- 
sociation, 1947. 267p. $3.00. 


A real contribution. No school music li- 
brary should be without this catalogue of 
music for small orchestra. Here is a definite 
aid for the high school and college orchestra 
director looking for literature adaptable to 
his particular instrumental situation. The 
book is so arranged that one can survey 
rather rapidly such catagories as music for 
two wind instruments and strings, and 
music for four wind instruments and strings. 


The American Educational Catalog, 
ie annual issue. R. R. Bowker Co., 
947. 


Lists alphabetically, by author and series, 
elementary and secondary schoolbooks, also 
pedagogical books in the elementary and 
secondary field. 


Britannica Book of the Year, 1947. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., c1947. 
876p. 


The yearbook is the means by which the 
Britannica is kept up to date. Here you find 
Statistics on many subjects and discussions 
of the most recent developments in many 
fields. An index in the back covers small 
topics not only in this yearbook but in the 
previous ones as well. 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES PRESS. Ger- 
man-English and English-German 


Dictionary. David McKay Co., 1947. 


307p. $1.50. 


Coat pocket size, well selected word list, 
and resume of grammar combine to make 
this valuable for traveler or others needing 
quick supplementing of scanty vocabulary. 


Hammond’s Collegiate Atlas. C. S. 
Hammond and Co., 1947. $1.50. 


A pertinent and useful small school and 
home atlas. Its few well-selected maps of 
natural and cultural features have been 
brought up-to-date. Recommended for 
school libraries and grade and high school 
geography courses. 


MEYER, JEROME S. Picture Book of 
Molecules and Atoms; illustrated by 
Richard Floethe. Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, c1947. 47p. $2.00. 


A simplified—almost oversimplified—pre- 
sentation of atomic knowledge to date. Its 
diagrams would help the high school stu- 
dent visualize atomics. The wording is quite 
lucid. 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M. Reference 
Books of 1944-1946. American Library 
Association, 1947. 94p. $1.25. 


This classified and annotated list is an 
important aid in’ keeping up with current 
reference publications. 
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Science and Mathematics 


ALLEN, Epwarp S. Six-Place Tables. 
Spee mae Book Co., 1947. 232p. 
eos 


A very usable book of tables. 


BENDICK, JEANNE. How Much and 
How Many. Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., c1947. 188p. 
$2.00. 


A delightfully written little book telling 
a non-technical story of the history of 
measurement. 


Benpz, W. I. Electronics for Indus- 
ibe: John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 501p. 
5.00. 


A well-illustrated text addressed to the 
engineer already familiar with the funda- 
mentals of electric circuits who wishes to 
add a non-mathematical understanding of 
the principles of electronics as applied to in- 
dustry. 


Dwicut, HERBERT BRISTOL. Tables of 
Integrals and Other Mathematical 
cose Macmillan Co., c1947. 250p. 
2.50. 


A very complete and usable set of tables 
accompanied by other helpful mathematical 
information. 


EIDINOFF, MAXWELL LEIGH, and 
RucuHuis, Hyman. Atomics for the Mil- 
lions. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1947. 281p. $3.50. 


A descriptive treatment of a technical 
subject which the college freshman science 
student can enjoy. It explains atomic struc- 
ture, fission, atom-smashing machines, and 
possibilities for using atomic energy. ;Index 
included. : 


LItTtLE, RoBERT W. Flameproofing 
Textile Fabrics. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., 1947. 410p. $6.75. 


A report of research carried on in the 
field of textiles during the war years by the 
National Academy of Science. Three sec- 
tions consider the fundamental mechanisms 
of thermal degradation of cellulose and the 
chemical or physical phenomena of flame- 
proofing; the methods employed in the 
processing and evaluation of flameproofed 
fabrics; and the various applications which 
exist for flame-retarding treatments in the 
field of textile fabrics. An excellent refer- 
ence for textile chemistry classes. 


PICKWELL, GAYLE. Amphibians and 
Reptiles of the Pacific States. Stan- 
ford University Press, c1947. 236p. 
$4.00. 


This is more than just a guide to these 
animals. There is a section of excellent 
half-tone reproductions of photographs, a 
section on life histories of these forms, and 
a section dealing with collecting, handling, 
and the care of amphibians and reptiles. 
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SLAUGHTER, FRANK G. Medicine For 
Moderns. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
246p. $3.50. 


An account for laymen of modern treat- 
ment of mental and physical ailments as 
one and the same thing, even where surgery 
is involved. The name for this is “psycho- 
somatic medicine.” 


STOUT, WESLEY W. Secret. Chrysler 
Corp., 1947. unp. 


An absorbing account of elementary nu- 
clear science, the dropping of the bombs, 
and a brief background to their manufac- 
ture. Excellent photographs, mostly in color, 
are given. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Plants. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1947. 398p. $3.50. 


A very interesting book that should be 
very stimulating to non-botanical readers 
who find pleasures among plants. The author 
introduces the various groups of plants and 
suggests fascinating things to do with them. 


Social Science 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Symposia on Present Day Social and 
Economic Aspects of National Health 
and the UNESCO, and American Par- 
ticipation in Its Activities. American 
Philosophical Scciety, 1946. 317p. 
$1.00. (Proceedings of American Phil- 
osophical Society, Vol. 90, No. 4). 


Each of these papers should be carefully 
read. A hasty report will do them a gross 
injustice. Everyone working in health and 
welfare programs will appreciate the import 
of these papers. 


AMERICANO, JORGE. The New Foun- 
dation of International Law. Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947. 1387p. $2.50. 


An idealistic conception of the only justi- 
fiable basis for modern international law; 
namely, a world democracy in which loyal- 
ties belong primarily to the ‘“superstate”’ 
and secondarily to the individual. The dis- 
cussion of the universal education which 
the author regards as a prerequisite to the 
effective organization of such a superstate 
is the most valuable section of the book. 


BYRNES, JAMES F. Speaking Frank- 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 324p. 
200: 


A timely book that has permanent values. 
It is divided into four books, or sections. 
The first two are essentially reports of Mr. 
Byrnes’ work as Secretary of State. Book 
Three deals with the treaties yet to be com- 
pleted, and Book Four with the “Work 
Ahead.” It is a fine piece of reporting, and 
a clear presentation of the author’s opinions 
as to the present situation and what should 
be done. The chapter on “Building a Peo- 
ple’s Foreign Policy’? should be required 
weeding for all high school and college stu- 

ents. 
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Carr, WILLIAM G. One World in the 
Making, the United Nations. Ginn and 
Co., c1947. 114p. $1.20. 


“To make it as easy as possible for any - 
one, young or old, to understand the United 
Nations Charter.” This is accomplished 
through a simple text, clear explanations, 
well-chosen illustrations, and thoughtful 
study aids. A highly desirable book for any 
school or college library. 


COLORADO. WRITERS PROGRAM OF THE 
WorK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION. 
Ghost Towns of Colorado. Hastings 
House, c1947. 114p. $2.75. (American 
Guide Series). 


An excellent account of the rise, boom 
period, and decline of mining towns of Colo- 
rado. Unusually fine photographs add im- 
mensely to the attractiveness of the book. 
High school and adult level. 


Diuts, Marton May. The Pageant of 
Japanese History, new ed. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947. 418p. $4.00. 


For persons “‘who do not intend to be- 
come Orientalists but who seek real infor- 
mation in palatable form.” The present vol- 
ume is a revision for a work first published 
in 1938 which brings Japanese history down 
to date and includes a final chapter treating 
the occupation. 


EISENSCHIML, OTTO, and NEWMAN, 
RautpH. The American Iliad. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1947. 720p. $5.00. 

A remarkable compilation of eye-witness 
accounts of important events in the Civil 


War. There is just enough general discus- 
sion to tie these accounts together and give 


-coherence to the book. One wishes for an 


index. Should be in every high school and 
college library. 


Ewinc, Cortez A. M. Congressional 
Elections, 1896-1944. University of Ok- 
lahoma Press, 1947. 110p. $2.00. 


A critical analysis of the results of elec- 
tions to the House of Representatives for 
the past half a century. The author is par- 
ticularly concerned with the sectional basis 
of political democracy during these years. 
Many broad details are omitted in this 
study, but the author has succeeded ad- 
mirably within the limits which he has set. 


GrosE-Hopcr, Humrrey. Roman 
ce Macmillan Co., 1947. 260p. 
2.88. 


An attempt to show the nature of our 
Roman heritage and its importance today. 
Clearly written and well illustrated. 


Hacker, Louis M. The Shaping of 
the American Tradition. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 1147p. $7.50. 


This fine volume is the result of careful 
scholarship. It is an excellent collection of 
important documents carefully selected. It 
has a valuable introduction to the volume 
and thoughtful introduction to the docu- 
ments. The volume is indispensable for the 
teacher of American history or literature 
and should find a place in every high school 
and college library. 
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Horn, STANLEY F. Gallant Rebel. 
oe University Press, c1947. 292p. 
oe 


An historic account of the Cruiser Shen- 
andoah Confederate States of America; its 
cutfitting and cruise. This ship was in the 
North Pacific at the time of the surrender 
of the Confederacy and continued operations 
until the summer of that year; then sailed 
to Liverpool and surrendered to the British. 
Interesting and authentic. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E. United Nations 
or World Government. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1947. 285p. $1.25. (The Reference 
Shelf, Vol. XIX, No. 5). 


A collection of timely articles and a bib- 
liography on the subject in question. The 
articles chosen from the pens of many of 
es outstanding authorities on international 

airs. 


Kaptan, A. D. H. The Guarantee of 
Annual Wages. Brookings Institution, 
1947. 269p. $3.50. 


A scholarly and factual presentation of the 
long-run implications of the general adop- 
tion of annual-wage agreements. This book 
is well-written and the facts are clearly 
presented. It is recommended for the gen- 
eral reader interested in this field of eco- 
nomics. 


KIMBALL, MartEg, Jefferson, War and 
Peace, 1776-1784. Coward-McCann, 
Ine., c1947. 398p. $6.00. 


An account of a portion of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s life about which comparatively 
little has been written. Particular attention 
is devoted to his governorship of Virginia 
during the difficult war years. The book 
shows evidence of sound historical scholar- 
ship, and the story is admirably told. 


PATTERSON, C. Perry. Presidential 
Government in the United States. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. 301p. $3.75. 


A scholarly account of the growing power 
of the presidency within the framework of 
American constitutional government. The 
author recommends the creation of a re- 
sponsible cabinet government as a counter- 
balance to the increasing strength of the 
executive. The proposal is soundly con- 
structed, and the book is important reading 
for anyone interested in constitutional his- 
tory. 


PIERCE, JOSEPH A. Negro Business 
and Business Education. Harper and 
Bros., c1947. 338p. $3.50. 

An excellent study, comprehensive, thor- 
ough, well organized and informative. Al- 
though restricted to businesses owned and 
operated by Negroes, it provides a great 
deal of hitherto unavailable information. 


RANDOLPH, VANCE. Ozark Supersti- 
tions. Columbia University Press, 
367p. $3.75. 


A remarkable collection of practices and 
beliefs of rural people that just happens to 
have been collected in the Ozarks. How far 
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the “yarb doctor” recipes are pure super- 
stition can be determined only by scientific 
investigation. The same is true of such di- 
rections as “plant corn when oak leaves 
are the size of squirrel’s ears.’ All who 
know rural life will find nostalgic memories. 
The index is excellent. 


Ross, FrRANcES AILEEN. The Land 
and People of Canada. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1947. 128p. $2.50. 


A succinct geography and history of Can- 
ada presented objectively, readably, and 
sympathetically. Excellent for collateral 
readings in high schools and junior colleges. 


SMart, L. EpwIn, and ARNOLD, SAM. 
Practical Rules for Graphic Presenta- 
tion of Business Statistics. Ohio State 
University, c1947. 89p. $2.00. 


The rules given are definite; the illustra- 
tions are easily understood and followed; 
unnecessary wordage is eliminated, since the 
textual material is in outline form. 


SmitH, Henry Louis. This Troubled 
Century. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. 203p. $3.00. 


The fruits of the South’s leading educa- 
tional and religious minds are gathered 
upon these delightful pages. 


TURNER, PAuL. They Did It in In- 
diana. Dryden Press, 1947. 159p. $2.25. 


Cooperatives in Indiana were brought into 
being by disparate economic § situations 
after World War I. The national develop- 
ment of the situation in the hands of able 
leaders has led to a huge industrial and 
sales organization. The story of this devel- 
opment is well told. Recommended for high 
school and college libraries. 


ZINK, HAROLD. American Military 
Government in Germany. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 272p. $4.00. 


A lucid description of America’s part in 
the reorganization of Germany. The fact 
that the United States has a great stake in 
Germany whether we like it or not makes 
this volume ‘must’ reading for all informed 
citizens. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


AMES, MERLIN M,, and OTHERS. My 
America. Webster Publishing Co., 
c1947. 532p. $3.32. 


An American history textbook designed 
for use in the junior high school. The for- 
mat is unusually attractive; the learning 
activities at the end of each of the ten units 
are adequate; and the organization of mate- 
rials is good. 


ARBUTHNOT, May Hitt. Children and 
Books. Scott, Foresman and Co., c1947. 
626p. $3.60. 


A textbook for students of children’s lit- 
erature or for parents or interested persons. 
A good book for teachers of children’s lit- 
erature and might be used on reserve by 
students. 





OPEN NSIT Mle aL Lee 


EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


By Fay Apams. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. “... should 
prove an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective teachers. 
Journal of Educational Sociology. $3.7 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. Wetty Lerever, ARCHIE M. TuRRELL and Henry I. WEITZEL. De- 
scribed as “one of the best books on guidance that has been written in 
years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By James MuLHERN. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental 
issues in modern education. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By Joun T. WaHLaquist. Clarifies opinions on the three major philoso- 
phies of American education. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Also by JOHN T. WAHLQUIST. Emphasis is on guidance and eee 
$3. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By JESSE B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administra- 
tion, and the nature of school administration problems, techniques and 
processes. $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. THorpr. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the 
child at increasingly high levels of development as the central problem. 
$4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WENDELL W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his environ- 
ment. $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Tizcs and Barney Katz. Gives principles, techniques and 
agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality develop- 
ment. $3.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. THorPE and Barnry Karz. Presents the essential facts, find- 
ings and interpretations of abnormal psychology. 
Ready in May. 938 pages, Probable price $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY [5 East 26th Street, New York 1C 











Neu McGRAW-HILL Zooée 


HISTORY OF THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 


By JOHN S. BRUBACHER, Yale University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 688 pages, $4.00 


© Offers a “longitudinal” approach to the history of education by tracing in 
each chapter the development of some major educational concept, such as 
aim, method, and curriculum; elementary, secondary, and higher education; 
political, psychological, and philosophical bases of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Second Edition 


; By Ross STAGNER, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications 
in Psychology. Ready in spring 


© The author has completely rewritten his successful text for college students, 
and the revision refiects the change in his point of view from one primarily 
behavioristic in character to one stressing perception, frame of reference, 
and the inner organization of experience. A feature is the addition of a 
chapter on the Self in personality organization. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological Principles 


By JAMES L. MURSELL, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.25 


® A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological 
principles: context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, and 
evaluation. Tne book shows, with many illustrations, how these principles 
are to be understood in terms of our available psychological knowledge, and 
how they apply to practice. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


By WILLIAM EXTON, JR., Captain, USNR, Inactive. 348 pages, 
$4.00 


© Presents a summary of the experience of the Armed Forces in the field of 
training aids, discussing such aids first in a general way and then by 
media. Fourteen experts have contributed articles on various aspects of 
the subject. 


Send for copies on appreval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 














These are the skills of the 
ACTIVE CITIZEN: 


je How to Cooperate with Civic Author- 
ities 
ys How to Analyze Issues 


yx How to Be Active in Community Bet- 
terment 


y- How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 


ji How to Be Active in Community Pol- 
itics 

sj How to Be a Worker in Your Politi- 
cal Party 

3 How to Listen to Political Speeches 

>< How to Read Political News 

js How to Study Platforms 


3’: How to Understand Constitutionality, 
yj How to Select a Candidate | 
j¢ How to Choose Your Political Party » 
y How to Register and Vote | 
5 How to Write to Your Congres al 
3 How to Vote Taxes 

js How to Serve on a Jury 


s How to Judge Good Local Govelll 
ment | 


i 

yy How to Understand Social- Politica! 
Terminology 

sy How to Be an International Citizen 

5 How to Be a Responsible Citizen _ 


They are unit titles of 


WE, THE 


CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 
By JULIAN C. ALDRICH and MARLOW A. MARKERT 


Use WE, THE CITIZENS in the 11th or 
12th grade to give students a direct under- 
standing of their civic responsibilities, and 
direct experiences in civic participation. 

WE, THE CITIZENS, the most notable 
advance in senior-high-school social-studies 
texts in a decade, has a more practical and 
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A PENCIL-MADE WORLD 


The fountain pen shares in the development of the world, but the 
pencil wins out. There are union rules to limit the performance of the 
fountain pen. The pencil works any and all hours, and no assignment 
is too humble for it. The pen wears formals, but the pencil is dressed 
in working clothes. The pen is more delicate and subtle and refined. 
The pencil may be a trifle crude but it has a heart of pure graphite. A 
lady writes notes of invitation with a pen, but she balances her budget 
with a pencil, and she uses it to write down that she must order baking 
powder tomorrow. The pen signs a declaration of war or a treaty of 
peace but the dictation of the world is taken by pencil. When thoughts 
have been chastened and refined they are committed to permanency by 
the pen but when clumsy and half formed, immature but likely to grow 
into greatness, they are recorded by pencil. 


I speak for the pencil, the catcher and transcriber of stray fragments 
of ideas hot from the human imagination; the husbander and preserver 
of thoughts not yet good enough for posterity but too good not to be 
tried further; the accounting machine of the audits of farm and home; 
the crutch of ailing memories; the arbiter of bridge games; the book 
in embryo, and the newspaper at the stage where the bank has just 
been robbed or the battle fought. The pencil is a net with which to 
draw minnows of thought from a sea in which they could never be 
more than unidentified minnows, with which to transfer them to pools 
where if I may bend my metaphor a bit they cease being minnows and 
achieve full fishhood. re 


The pencil is the storekeeper’s slave and companion. It brings into 
focus the subject matter of the orator. It is the architect’s catalyst. 
It harvests notes for the teacher. It is the historian of the hospital room, 
the auditor of the bank. And with it the soldier writes a letter to his 
mother. One flinches from speculating as to the effect upon human 
culture of the sudden disappearance of the pencil. Could a pencilless 
society survive? The pencil helps us to record and interpret our past. 
- Would its lack cancel out the centuries of progress and give its use 
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back to a savage past? Will its use push higher our as yet low-vaulted 
temples, push out the limits that hem us in? Will its use lead us slowly 
but surely toward our promised land? 


The word pencil comes from the ancient Latin penicillus which 
means literally a little tail. The word pencil was originally applied to 
a small fine brush for painting. The first pencil was apparently used 
on one of the manuscripts of Theophilus in the thirteenth century. 


The famous graphite mine of Borrowdale of England was discovered © 
about 1565. The great pencil house of Faber was established in 
Nuremberg in 1760. In the year 1795 Conte of Paris devised the way 
by which ‘pencils are now made. Clay and pulverized graphite are 
mixed with water into a paste, then squeezed in a hydraulic press till 
they are like dough. Then the plastic mass is placed in a strong upright 
cylinder. Then forced with a screw through a perforated base in con- 
tinuous spikes or threads. Then is used the wood of the juniperus 
Virginiana—rather it was used. Now the Pacific redwood, which is cut 
in cylinders, halved and grooved, and the graphite clay sticks inserted. 
The halves are reassembled, the wood polished and printed, and the 
pencil sharpened. And so it is ready under the discipline of the great 
art of writing to bring into enduring unity fragments of news, stray 
waifs of thought—all rescued from chaos and disunity by the cohesive 
potence of the pencil. In due course of time an ironic, slightly humor- 
ous but wholly inevitable auxiliary added to the pencil’s versatility, 
namely the eraser. To err is in the nature of a pencil. For that fault 
the eraser arranged for forgiveness. You were in error as to matters in- 
scribed as fact. Erase them. You erred in totaling the column. Erase 
the inaccuracy. You erred in the choice of a word. Let the eraser help 
find a better one. You wrote a thing tritely which deserved better. The - 
eraser is a great improver of style. The pencil is extremely useful and 
serviceable of itself but the eraser gives it a new pliancy and facility, 
opens up new vistas of beauty, enables it to write for both the butter 
gallery and the buttercup orchestra. 


And so we have the pencil. 


CHILDREN’S READING INTERESTS 


RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Children’s reading interests depend upon many things among which 
are the children’s general intelligence; their growth and development 
in reading skills; their experience: at home, at school, and in their out- 
side world; their likes and dislikes; their environment: rural or urban; 
their economic level; their supply of reading materials, that is the 
availability of books; their social age and sex. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


Surveys have shown that dull children like humor less than do the 
average and the bright children. They also like familiar experience 
‘stories more than do the brighter groups. This may be because these 
stories are usually less difficult and lower in quality. 

Intelligence affects the number of books read to a greater extent than 
does the socio-economic status of the children. The superior child was 
found to read books of decidedly better value than did the average 
child. The superior child read an average of fourteen books in two 
months while the average or normal child read six. The superior child 
read more factual material and remembered authors’ names much More 
often than did the average child. 


GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF READING SKILLS 


No survey is needed to tell anyone that a child will not enjoy doing 
what he is unable to do or that which he does with difficulty. Surveys 
have shown, however, that many children who do not read or who say 
that they do not like to read, read slowly and with difficulty. When 
facility in reading is achieved, pleasure is found in reading. 


EXPERIENCES 


Until a child has done some things, gone some places, and seen many 
things, reading cannot take on much meaning. There must be some as- 
sociation between what he reads and what he knows; between what he 
knows and the new ideas which he gets from reading. A teacher read 
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Radiator Lions by Dorothy Aldis to a group of children who had 
never seen a house heated by central heat and did not know what a 
steam radiator looked like or how it behaved. Perhaps they did not 
know what an apartment was either. The poem goes this way: 


“And roar most awful roarings and 
Gurgle loud and mad” 


How could that be made meaningful to a child who had never seen a 
radiator? 

Something was needed to tie the idea to. A trip to the county court- 
house and a look at the radiators, even if the weather was warm, would 
help in understanding the poem. A child who had steam heat at home 
would revel in the verses for he would enjoy the humor. There are 
new ideas in the poem even for him. No child would have thought of 
radiators as wild but he would know why Dorothy Aldis says they are. 
The thought of having one as a pet would be new and amusing too. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES 


If a child likes horses, it is no trick to get him to read stories about 
horses. If he likes baseball or dogs or any other thing, it is difficult to 
get enough books for his use. 

Surveys have found that elementary children like animal stories, 
fairy stories, and nature stories. Middle graders like adventure, non- 
sense, and still like animal stories. Junior high-school pupils like action, 
suspense, humor, happy endings and romantic love. 

This is just another way of saying that interests change with matur- 
ity or social age. 


SOCIAL AGE AND SEX 


The 9-12 group begins to show differences in interests between boys 
and girls. A study showed that girls like love stories by the time they 
are thirteen and boys of that age prefer sports and adventure and begin 
to show interest in science. 

One study showed that when boys liked girls’ books at this age they 
were in the dull group, whereas the girls who liked boys’ books were 
in the bright group. 


AVAILABILITY 


The supply of reading material is most important because you can’t 
like a book you haven’t read. 


) 
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Some people say that a book must be good because children like it. 
The truth is that it must have been available or they couldn’t have 
read it and therefore couldn’t have liked it. 

Comics are liked because, among other things, they are easily ob- 
tained. They cost very little per item. They can be traded so that the 
original investment multiplies itself. They take very little time and 
less effort. They give even a poor reader a sense of accomplishment. 
This is not a defense of the comics, merely a statement of the influence 
of ready availability made up partly of cost and partly of numbers. The 
exchanging could take place with books if they were less expensive. 

Several publishers are turning out beautiful books: good paper, de- 
lightful illustrations, and satisfactory print at very reasonable cost. 
May their tribe increase! 


POPULAR TITLES 


A number of surveys have been made to decide what books, that is 
what titles, children like. On the basis of these surveys certain titles 
have become known as being suitable for different grades. For example 
for kindergarten through grade 2 are found 


Make way for Ducklings, by McClosky 
Billy and Blaze, by Anderson 
Snippy and Snappy by Gag. 


and other such titles. For Grades 3 through 6 are 


Homer Price, by McClosky 

Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain, pseud. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

Mr. Popper’s Penguins, by Atwater 


The Moffat books, by Estes, etc. For Grades 7-9 are found 


Caddie Woodlawn, by Brink 
Lad, by Terhune 

Treasure Island, by Stevenson 
All American, by Tunis 


There is no doubt that these are favorite books but who knows what 
books might have been added to these lists if the children had had the 
opportunity to read them. You can’t like a book you haven’t read. 


REASONS FOR CHOICE 


First, what are the things which cause a child not to choose a book? 
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Among outstanding considerations are the titles. The book might be 
liked if read but because of the word Children, Little or sometimes even 
both together Little Children’s this or that, the book is not read. Boys 
and girls like to feel older than they are. 

Another deterrent is the age of the children in the illustrations. Some 
books which would be excellent for different ages, limit their use by 
the type of pictures used. A twelve-year-old isn’t usually much inter- 
ested in material in a book in which the book characters all look to be 
about six years of age. The book may be about a dog but if the owner 
is pictured as too young the older child rejects the book. 

Now for the positive factors: Surveys show that many children look 
at the books, turning through the pages, looking at the pictures, page 
layout, etc., before choosing a book to read. When this is done, the 
book is liked more often than when the book is selected by the title 
alone. 

Often a book is chosen because it is by an author whom the child has © 
read before. Books so chosen are even more satisfactory than when 
chosen by inspection. 

Poetry is chosen less often than prose. Poems in textbooks are less 
popular than those found outside of textbooks. It seems that many 
children are predisposed against poetry if it is presented primarily as 
poetry. 

In an experiment in getting some pre-school through fourth-grade 
children to read, memorize, and like poetry it was found that the in- 
troduction of the idea with the form merely incidental worked very 
well. Of course they knew that it Was poetry after they had become in- 
terested. The first poem presented to them was My Nose by Dorothy 
Aldis. This was the way it was introduced. They weren’t told “Now I’m 
going to read: you a poem”; nor “Do you want me to read you a 
poem?” nor yet “Dorothy Aldis loved little children.” No, they were 
queried, “I wonder if you ever felt the way this little girl did when she 
said 


* 


It doesn’t breathe 
It doesn’t smell 
It doesn’t feel 

So very well 


It is an interesting observation that every child who memorized any 
poems in that vacation reading project learned My Nose. They learned 
many other poems, too. At the end of the summer they decided to say 
oe poems they liked best at their library party. Poetry now has real 
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interest for that group of children but without introduction they would 
neither have read nor memorized poetry. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING BOOK PRODUCTION 


There has been a real effort made to produce better books for chil- 
dren. Of greatest importance in this effort has been the appointment 
of children’s book editors in many publishing houses. The Newbery and 
Caldecott book awards have given impetus to this movement for better 
books. The Herald Tribune Spring Book Award has helped spread in- 
terest in book publishing to the first half of the year instead of just at 
Christmas time. Book Week was an important factor in the production 
of good books for children. The Children’s Book Council has helped 
spread the interest throughout the year instead of concentrating all of 
it on Book Week, good as that is. 


FORECAST 


It isn’t anough just to know what children like. A positive program 
must be instituted and carried through to insure to children an oppor- 
tunity to read the best books which satisfy their interests. There is no 
room for monopoly. Every agency should cooperate: the home, the 
teacher, the school library, the public library, the book store, and the 
publisher. If all of these forces would work together the results would 
delight the most optomistic believer that books have value beyond the 
harmless killing of time. 


SHALL WE CORRECT OR NEGLECT READING SKILLS? 


IVAN A. BOOKER 
Assistant: Director Research Division, National Education Association 


“Watch retarded readers for restlessness” is the timely advice of 
chief psychologist Shelley of the Michigan Boys Vocational School. 
Nearly half the boys of normal intelligence received in his institution 
during 1947 were retarded in reading two years or more. It is his con- 
sidered judgment that lack of reading skill is often a contributing cause 
of delinquency if not the major one. ; 

Not all retarded readers turn to misbehavior, of course. Many strug- 
gle along against overwhelming odds without obvious outward con- 
flicts, but deeply marked with the discouragements and frustrations to 
which they are regularly subjected. 

The fact that serious reading deficiencies are quite numerous in the 
upper elementary grades and that they persist in large numbers 
through the high-school years and even into the colleges is no new dis- 
covery. For a quarter of a century the reports of survey after survey 
have called attention to it. Typical of such findings are those recently 
announced in New York City where 104,000 of the 867,000 pupils tested 
were retarded one year or more in reading skills—more than one of 
every ten. 


CORRECTIVE WoRK T00 OFTEN LACKING 


To know in a general way that many pupils are handicapped by poor 
reading skills is one thing. To do something about it in one’s own 
classes is quite another. With certain notable exceptions the teachers 
of high-school and college classes usually proceed as if reading were a 
finite skill—as if boys and girls can or cannot read, and that therefore 
their pupils can read. Viewed in that light, teachers of older pupils 
have no further responsibility in the matter; the pupils can read, no 
matter how well or how poorly! In other words, far too many teachers 
of older pupils entirely ignore the reading problem, or give it only the 
most scant and superficial attention. 

Many reasons could be cited for this neglect. Usually it is not due to 
the fact that teachers are unconcerned about the progress of their 
pupils or are indifferent to pupil difficulties. Far more often the neglect 
stems from inability to spot the reading difficulties, to determine their 
specific nature and causes, and to establish a program that will success- 
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fully eliminate them. Basic to any effective program of corrective read- 
ing is a method of prompt identification of the handicapped reader and 
ways of finding out, quite specifically, the nature and probable causes 
of his difficulties. 


THE TEACHER’S NEEDS FOR SATISFACTORY READING TESTS 


Prompt knowledge of the basic reading skills of the pupils, on which 
their further learning so largely depends, is essential to effective teach- 
ing and to the kind of guidance that results in economy of time on the 
part of the learner. Usually it comes too slowly through the informal 
observations growing out of daily contacts with pupils, even in the 
case of experienced and highly capable teachers. Delay means dis- 
couragement and, often, the development of pupil attitudes that inter- 
fere with future learning. | 

Informal observation often leads, too, to wrong conclusions, such as, 
that a certain pupil’s difficulty is lack of intelligence or limited ex- 
periences when, in reality, some type of reading handicap is chiefly at 
fault. 

Another fact which is often overlooked is that accurate appraisal of 
reading skills is needed in the case of pupils who are superior readers 
scarcely less than in the case of the handicapped. Otherwise such stu- 
dents may waste valuable time and develop habits of careless, super- 
ficial work. If their special skills are known, however, suitable provision 
can be made for supplementary enrichment experiences. 


MEASUREMENT TECHNICS ARE IMPROVING 


Reading tests, the same as those in other fields, have reached their 
present stage of development through many years of experimentation 
and refinement. A significant gap left by those heretofore available 
for older pupils has been their limited value as diagnostic instruments. 
This is a gap which must, and will, be closed. It is one of many improve- 
ments in reading tests which still can be confidently expected. 

Recognizing the need for more diagnostic measures, the Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests came into existence about three years ago. 
Since that time, it has been working on a battery of new diagnostic 
tests and on a related general survey test of reading skills. These tests 
are designed primarily for use in high-school classes, but sometimes 
can be used to advantage with junior high-school pupils and with 
college students.! The survey section, in two comparable forms, has 


1 Members of the Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, a nonprofit educa- 
tional corporation, are: Frances Aralind Triggs, chairman; Robert M. Baer; 
Ivan A. Booker; Daniel D. Feder; Constance M. McCullough; A. Eason Monroe; 
George D. Spache; and Arthur E. Traxler. 
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been. available for several months. The diagnostic battery is now ap- 
proaching completion, and it is expected that all parts will be available 
for distribution by July 1948.2 The work of this group is cited as one 
example of what is being done to improve. reading tests and, thus, to 
provide teachers with the means of prompt and accurate measures of 
specific reading skills. 


IDENTIFYING THE ATYPICAL READER 


Teachers who wish quickly to learn how well their students read 
will select and administer some kind of general survey test of reading 
achievement. Any valid survey test should help to locate: (a) the 
seriously retarded readers, (b) the group with average or normal read- 
ing skills, and (c) those whose ability to read is distinctly superior. 
Such a quick overview locates those most in need of further testing and 
diagnosis—groups “a” and “c.” If the survey test is to some extent 
diagnostic, it is all the more helpful. 


IMPORTANT AREAS OF DIAGNOSIS 


Numerous types of measurement are possible for those whose read- 
ing skills deviate widely from the normal, especially in a reading clinic 
where special equipment and a highly trained staff are available. But 
what of the ordinary teacher in a typical American classroom? What 
are the most practical, available procedures which he can follow? 

In general, irrespective of the tests that are selected, the teacher will 
want to measure three phases of reading: rate of silent reading, the 
pupil’s vocabulary, and his power of comprehension. These, however, 
can be measured in a number of ways, some of which are more mean- 
ingful in diagnosis than others. The recently developed Diagnostic 
Reading Tests, to which reference has already been made, include 
measures of: (a) specialized vocabulary in selected fields, (b) 
paragraph comprehension—the identification of main ideas and sup- 
porting details, and evaluation of the relative importance of details, 
(c) comprehension when reading silently as compared with under- 
standing of the same material when it is read to the pupil orally, (d) 
variation in rates of reading on different types of materials, (e) ability 
of the pupil to vary his rate of reading according to purpose, (f) skill in 
word recognition as demonstrated through the oral reading of graded 
paragraphs, and (g) ability to attack unfamiliar words. Knowledge of 
how well- or how poorly-developed the pupil’s reading abilities are in 





* These tests, published by the Committee; can be obtained from the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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these rather specific areas certainly gives the teacher a much sounder 
basis for guidance and remedial teaching than usually has been avail- 
able. 


INSTRUCTION GEARED TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


Measurement, obviously, is merely a first step—never an end in it- 
self. It is useful only to the extent that it is followed by adaptations in 
instruction that are appropriate to the needs discovered. Materials must 
be selected which, in vocabulary, sentence structure, and thought con- 
tent, are at the reading levels of the various pupils. Classroom activ- 
@ies and experiences must be chosen according to pupil need—different 
ones for different levels of achievement. Special guidance and help will 
be given to the different pupils, some with how to read more rapidly, 
some with vocabulary building, some with problems of comprehension, 
and so on. When, in ways such as these, a significant proportion of the 
nation’s high-school and college teachers begin to feel and to discharge 
their responsibility as teachers of reading and directors of study habits, 
new and higher levels of achievement will be quickly attained. 


A CLINICAL APPROACH TO THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE SUPERIOR ADULT 





JAMES F. T. BUGENTAL 
The Psychological Clinic 
Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION 


The educational and vocational guidance of the superior adult pre- 
- sents the counselor with problems in many ways quite distinct from 
those he encounters in working with counselees of more nearly average, 
endowment. This distinction comes about as a result of the operation 
of a number of factors, among which may be listed: 

(1) The usual tests and measurements do not rest on normative 
populations which provide adequate differentiations at the superior 
level. 

(2) As a corollary, the range of generally appropriate objectives 
cannot be validly narrowed by reference to test scores. 

(3) The counselee usually presents a wide range of interests, many 
of which he sees as having possible vocational significance. 

(4) The counselee in many instances has never had to develop 
efficient study and work habits. 

(5) Standardization of occupations at professional, technical and 
managerial levels has progressed but little; thus reliable information of 
other than a general (and frequently proselyting) type is unavailable. 

This list is not meant to be inclusive; indeed, every experienced 
counselor will be able to add particulars. However, the list serves to 
indicate that the problems involved in counseling the superior adult 
are not confined to any particular phase of the pee process but 
‘are present in all. 

Faced with the dilemma of either returning after exhausting inter- 
viewing and counseling and testing to the point at which the counselee 
“came in” or of employing a few, relatively superficial leads to bring 
about a choice, the conscientious counselor finds himself dissatisfied 


‘Note: Grateful acknowledgment is made to Dr. Frank M. Fletcher, Director 
of the Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State University, and to Dr. 
Joseph E. Moore, Director of the Veterans Administration Guidance Center, 
Georgia School of Technology, for suggestions and advice in the development 
of the point of view presented here. However, the responsibility for the present 
expression of these ideas remains the present author’s. (The present paper is a 
revision and extension of a discussion originally presented in the Scratchpad of 
the Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio State University). 
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with either alternative. In the first instance, interview and tests 
demonstrate that the counselee might give consideration to a broad 
range of possibilities, and the counselee is already doing just that; in 
fact, it is frequently for this reason that he seeks guidance. In the 
second instance, the counselor becomes aware that he is emphasizing 
a score from an interest inventory, part-time job, or a particularly 
liked high school course far beyond the validity or reliability inherent 
in the item. It was a situation such as this that caused one counselor 
to remark, “I have the most fun with the bright boys, but they give 
me my worst attacks of guilt feelings.” 

The case of H.C. is perhaps somewhat extreme, but it will demon- 
strate the expectancies with which some subjects come for guidance: 
H.C.: 27 years old, male, single. Graduated from a state university 
with A.B. in chemistry in 1942. Worked for a large war firm in in- 
creasingly responsible industrial chemical positions, 1942-46. Com- 
pleted one year of graduate study with grades averaging between “A’”’ 
and “B” 1946-47. H.C. comes for guidance to determine for which area 
of inorganic chemistry he is innately best suited! 

Can guidance offer such counselees genuine, objectively-based as- 
sistance? Can the dilemma of the guilt-stricken counselor be resolved? 
It is suggested here that a restatement of the goals of the counseling 
process can do much to answer both of these questions affirmatively. 
It is further argued that this restatement must include a conscious 
reorientation of both the counselor’s and the counselee’s roles with a 
specific structuring to the counselee to this effect. It will be the. pur- 
pose of this paper to develop this view. 


A DIFFERENT ORIENTATION FOR GUIDANCE 


It is probably an oversimplification of the usual guidance process to 
consider it a matter of matching the counselee’s qualifications with job 
requirements, but something akin to this is the core of the guidance of 
most counselees. The counselor’s task is to make a thorough canvass 
of the counselee by means of interview and tests, to arrive at a sum- 
mary “profile” of strengths and weaknesses, and then to make a parallel 
canvass of points of satisfactory correspondence between this profile 
and opportunities in the occupational world. 

In the view of this paper, such a course is inappropriate in the case 
of the superior adult. To so approach such a case is to be blind to the 
obviously: predictable end-products which will show the counselee 
capable of qualifying for an impossibly large number of occupations, 
granted only the economic means and adequate motivation: 
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“Tasks” for a reoriented guidance. A more adequate approach, it 
would seem, would involve the following basic “tasks”: 

1. Making certain of the counselee’s general superiority and im- 
parting this information to him in a constructive manner. 

2. Structuring the guidance process for the counselee so that he 
will not expect from it a specific product in the form of a particular 
job recommendation; inviting his participation in a differently 
oriented guidance procedure, and instructing him as to his “role.” 

3. Cooperating with the counselee in a survey of the following 
points (employing tests insofar as may be possible) : 

a. the history of vocational aspirations; how they originated, 
what was done about them, why they were dropped. 

b. any evidences for patterns of likes and dislikes in previous 
experiences of all types. 

c. values consistently demonstrated as being of controlling signi- 
ficance (e.g., were choices made on the basis of financial, con- 
sideration, prestige, or other gains?). 

d. indications of emotional development and adjustment status. 

e. demonstrations of the presence or absence of good work 
habits and attitudes. 

f. pressures now operating or anticipated. 

g. opportunities available or potential. 

h. extent and depth of occupational information; how obtained, 
how tied in with affective tone. 

4. Developing with the counselee a program designed to lead to- 
ward improvement of remediable inadequacies disclosed in the 
survey outlined. 

5. Guiding counselee in survey reading designed to expand his 
occupational horizons. 

It will be apparent that the present discussion describes a more 
time-consuming process and calls for more professionally trained coun- 
selors than is the case in routine guidance. The reader will not need 
to be reminded, however, that the adequate guidance of the superior 
adult is readily demonstrable social economy. 

Determining superiority. In part, the first task listed above is that 
of recognizing the counselee for whom the guidance process here de- 
scribed is appropriate. Such a counselee will usually be a high school 
graduate and will earn a scholastic aptitude score above the third 
quartile point of the college population. Frequently he will have vague, 
professional aspirations or a vocational goal chosen for relatively 
superficial reasons (e.g., grandfather was a doctor; law sounds good 
because he likes to argue, etc.). 
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Although a score above the 75th percentile on the Ohio State Psych- 
ological Examination or the American Council Examination for College 
Freshmen is an important indication, such a score may not in itself be 
adequate evidence. Corroboration may well be obtained from several 
of the following’: previous scholastic record, level of interests and 
aspirations, family background, type of and success in social and re- 
creational activities, and related test scores (e.g., vocabulary, reading, 
etc.) . 


Structuring. Once the fact of superiority is established, it is nec- 
“essary to make certain of the counselee’s constructive understanding of 
this. The advisability of informing a person of his “I.Q.”—a much 
debated topic—is not in question here. The counselee needs qualitative 
rather than quantitative information. This may include the following 
points: (a) that he has a better than average chance of being successful 
in college study, (b) that college training will probably be the most 
appropriate method of vocational preparation, (c) that the differences 
among college curricula and among professional fields cannot be re- 
solved for an individual through the available tests of capacities (in 
other words, that the counselee is not inherently destined to be suc- 
cessful as a lawyer but unsuccessful as an editor), (d) that other fac- 
tors are of significance in determining the chances of success and good 
adjustment in various occupations, (e) that investigation of these other 
factors will only partially rest on the use of tests, (f) that the investiga- 
tion will require much more of the counselee’s active participation, and 
(g) that the end-product of such guidance will not be a specific voca- 
tional goal, but an indication of the general area of training and work 
which seems to offer the greatest accord with what is learned about the 
counselee. : 
It will be noted that the presentation to the counselee of the informa- 
tion about his superior capacity is made to lead directly into a dis- 
cussion of the immediate, applied significance of that superiority. This 
has values from the standpoint of mental hygiene and from that of 
challenging the counselee to real participation in the guidance process. 

After this structuring has been made, it is desirable to give the 
counselee an opportunity to “react” to it and to decide whether or not 
he desires to continue under the conditions outlined. The basis of the 
guidance process is so dependent upon full co-operation by the coun- 
selee that it is important to assure his awareness of this. An overt 





*It is not argued that all or any of these are invariable indices of superiority, 
but their consistent positive correlations with. mental capacity have been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 
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declaration by the counselee that he wants such guidance is usually 
desirable. 

The reaction taken by the counselee in the case cited below is not a 
usual one, but the case serves to demonstrate the freedom of choice 
allowed the counselee. 

G.R.: 18 years old, male, single. High school graduate, now en- 
rolled in the pre-dental curriculum and earning moderately superior 
grades. Father is a lawyer; mother formerly a school teacher. G.R. 
earned a total score at the 82nd percentile on the Ohio State Psych- 
ological Examination. After the structuring had been made, he asked, 
“You mean that you haven’t any tests that will tell me whether I 
should be a dentist or switch to medicine?” The counselor said this 
was pretty much the case. “Well, what about law?” The counselor 
said that certain of the skills necessary for law might be measured but 
that no direct comparison with the skills for dentistry or medicine 
was possible, and that in any case measurement would be more of the 
~ learned aspects than of anything “inborn” which might favor one field 
over another. 

The counselee then asked, “Are there tests like I want someplace 
else?” The counselor assured him that to his knowledge none existed 
and went on to review his previous explanation about the difference 
between innate capacities and tested proficiencies and concluded that 
it was probable that there were no innate gifts for particular profes+ 
sions. 

G.R. commented, “Well, in that case I don’t need to waste time tak- 
ing tests, because I can learn what I need for any of them.” He thanked 
the counselor and took his leave, terminating guidance at this point. 

Instructing counselee. If the counselee decides to continue with 
guidance in terms of the structuring made to him, he should be given 
an overview of the process and instructed in his role. To overview may 
well include telling the counselee that (a) a survey of his personal 
history will be made (if a survey has already been made, it must be 
reviewed with the orientation here being described), (b) attention will 
be particularly given to aspects of the counselee’s experience toward 
which he has had consistent positive or negative “reactions,” (c) con- 
sideration will also be taken of opportunities which may be available 
to him or pressures which are operating on him, (d) it is his task to 
give not only factual answers to questions but to supplement these 
with additional details of information and attitudes, and (e ) only as he 
is able to “step outside himself” and objectively report both favorably 
and unfavorably upon himself can guidance prove maximally cuccess- 
ful. r 
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Personal survey. The personal history survey should then be made. 
No particular method of conducting this survey has been found to be 
uniformly superior. With some counselees a sequence based on life 
areas (e.g., school, work, etc.) ‘is effective; with others a chronological 
review proves best. Whatever the approach, the counselor should keep 
in mind the eight points listed under the third “task” for this reoriented 
guidance (above). It is probably not well to let the counselee examine 
this list since it is likely to cause some selection, whether deliberate 
or not, of the material he produces. 

Test selection. After the personal survey has been completed, the 
counselor and the counselee should discuss the selection of tests. It is 
basic to the guidance process here described that test selection be a 
cooperative project in which the counselor gives the counselee informa- 
tion about the tests, and both agree on those to be taken. One approach 
to this has been well described by Bordin and Bixler [3]. A helpful 
device is to explain to the counselee that the tests are in effect means 
of expanding his bases for comparisons of himself with others. Like- 
wise, grouping tests into a small number of categories is an aid (e.g., 
“There are four aspects about which the tests can give us information: 
general ability, interests, personality or adjustment, and special knowl- 
edges or skills.”). Each of these aspects is considered in turn with the 
counselee and such further subdivisions are made as will help him to 
retain a usable perspective of the measurements available. 

Next the counselor must consciously attempt to build test rapport. 
This will involve an explanation in general terms of the nature and 
conditions of each test selected (e.g., “This is a comparison of your 
likes and dislikes for various types of activities with those of a large 
number of other people; it is untithed, but your first impressions will 
usually be what is wanted; there are no right or wrong answers.”). 

Similarly the counselor should be sensitive to nervousness or to 
negative attitudes on the part of the counselee. Where there are evi- 
dences of such reactions, reassurance is sometimes effective, as may 
be a statement of the protections given to the test scores. If the coun- 
selor is truly able to use non-directive techniques [51, recognition and 
reflection of feelings is often successful. The alert counselor will not be 
unaware of the broader significances of the counselee’s emotional re- 
sponse to the tests. 

Analysis of history. Prior to the counselee’s return from testing, 
the counselor will want to survey or analyze the former’s perconal 
history. The purpose of this analysis is to develop evidence unon 
which to base tentative conclusions regarding the points under the 
third “task” above. There is no simple or mechanical method of con- 
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ducting this analysis. It calls for the best professional skill and knowl- 
edge the counselor may have. The following suggestions may be help- 
ful in indicating a line of approach to the problem. These are phrased 
as questions since this form has been found helpful as a spur to con- 
ciseness of conclusions. It is not to be expected, however, that clear- 
cut, definitive answers to each question can be stated for every coun- 
selee. . 
I. What does the personal history survey demonstrate to be the 
counselee’s most consistent trends with respect to.... 
A. Vocational aspirations. 
B. Affective responses. 
C. Value judgments. 
D. Emotional adjustment and maturity. 
E. Work habits and attitudes. 
II. What is the counselee’s present status in terms of.... 
A. Pressures now operating or anticipated. 
B. Opportunities available or potential. 
C. Extent and depth of occupational information. 
III. Where has the counselee most consistently found his satisfactions? 
In dealing with.... 
A. Persons 
selling, persuading, rendering service; cooperatively, 
supervising. 
B. Ideas 
verbal, numerical, mechanical; abstract or concrete. 
C. Things 
mechanical (e.g., repairing automobiles) ; materials (cabin- 
etmaking); tangible products (hardware sales); intangible 
products (stocks and bonds). 
D. Processes 
routine or varied; assembly-line or craftsman. 
IV. From what has counselee apparently secured these satisfactions? 
Kron/icg.. . 
A. Rewards 
salary, commission, bonuses, promotions; awards or other 
recognitions (e.g., publicity). 
B. Associates 
smooth team activity, “know-how” of coworkers, extra- 
work relationships. 
C. Supervision 
given or received; administrative or procedural. 
D, Responsibilities 
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financial, personnel, material, processing, or technical (e.g., 
legal or contractual). 

E. Opportunities for initiative 
verbal, numerical, mechanical or other; financial, personnel, 
material, processing or technical. | 

This list may be employed to determine consistent patterns through 
the counselee’s experience from which, with the supplementation of 
test scores, it should be possible to develop one or more generalized de- 
scriptions of the occupational areas toward which the counselee tends. 
Careful analysis should result in the reduction of possible choices to 
three to six areas that may often be best represented by university de- 
partments [4] or the “two-digit” groupings of Part IV of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles [6]. This is the lead for the next step in guiding 
the counselee in expanding his fund of occupational information. 

Test interpretation. The analysis described above is made usually 
while the counselee is taking tests; therefore upon his return time 
must be devoted to providing him with a complete report of the test 
results. It will be recognized that the counseling process here de- 
scribed is a co-operative venture. If the counselee receives the impres- 
sion that he is being told only as much about the tests as the counselor 
feels is “good for him,” the co-operative basis of guidance is seriously 
disturbed. The Bixlers [6] have presented a careful consideration of 
test interpretation which demonstrates the significant dynamics. in- 
volved in this process. The procedure outlined in the following para- 
graph has also been found to be effective. 

First, the counselee is given an opportunity to express his reactions 
to the tests. This seems to “clear the air’ for the counselee and to 
provide the counselor with an informative behavior sample. Again, if 
well used, non-directive responses can be very successful at this point. 
Secondly, the counselor should explain the test findings in general 
terms. This seems to be most satisfactorily accomplished if each test is 
considered in turn and the counselor follows a sequence something like 
the following: (a) restating the purpose of the test while holding the 
blank the counselee used, (b) recalling the task set by the test, (c) 
generally citing the normative group, (d) indicating the counselee’s 
relative position, and (e) allowing the counselee to express his reaction 
to the results. Another article by the Bixlers discusses important 
aspects of allowing the counselee this opportunity to express his feel- 
ings about the test products [1]. 

An example of the procedure outlined when used with Kuder Pre- 
ference Record may be given. The counselee was H.C., whose back- 
ground has already been briefly sketched. 
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“This (holding up the answer sheet) was the one in which you were 
asked to choose that one of three activities which you would enjoy 
most and that one which you would least enjoy. (Counselee nods.) As 
you recall, you were asked to disregard entirely how much you knew 
about the various choices or what your opportunities to do them might 
be. You were to decide only on the basis of whether you would like to 
do those things. Well, on this one your choices were compared with 
those of a large number of other people from all types of occupations. 
What we are interested in are those areas in which you showed a 
greater number of preferances than did the average of those other 
people. Now here’s a sort of graph (presenting the profile form) of 
those comparisons. You see you’re quite a bit higher on the computa- 
tional—that means using numbers in a variety of ways—and on the 
scientific. And here’s another high one in the musical area. The rest are 
around the average. Don’t give too much concern to the low ones since 
they are artificially pushed down by your favoring of the high ones 
(the Kuder being a closed scale). How do you feel about it?” 

The counselee answered, “No, I think that’s just about right. I’ve 
always liked music but I figured it’d be better to make my living some 
other way and take care of the music in my spare time. Music’s so 
unsure, you know. And I’m kind of surprised the literary is so low. I 

read all the time.” (Literary was at the 60th percentile.) 
~ Counselor: “You don’t think that’s exactly right?” 

Counselee: “Well, no. I suppose that it’s okay, but I like to read so 
much strats sc... 

Counselor: “What do you particularly like to read?” 

Counselee: “Oh, most everything.. This new Illustrated Science 
Monthly is particularly .... wait a minute. This probably shows how 
I’d like to be a writer not how I like to read. Is that right?” 

Counselor: “Yes, that’s probably nearer to it.” 

Synthesis of guidance. After the tests have been reviewed and the 
counselor feels the counselee has a general overview of the psycho- 
metric products, the process of assembling and integrating the various 
lines of evidence must follow. It is probably most satisfactory to make 
this organization around the analysis of the personal historv which the 
counselor has made. Here a procedure similar to that employed in 
test interpretation works well. The various consistent lines’ found 
running consistently through the history are pointed out one at a 
time. The evidence supporting each and the possible contraindications 
are reviewed. The counselee is constantly encouraged to contribute his 
reactions or disagreements and these are thoroughlv aired. In this way 
erroneous leads may be recognized and discarded. and the counselee 
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gains a feeling of responsibility for the guidance products. 

Finally, the counselee should be helped to formulate plans for con- 
tinuing his occupational deliberations after the end of guidance and 
for embarking on training appropriate to the areas worked out during 
guidance. In most cases consideration will need to be given to each of 
the following: (a) provisions for an exploratory period, (b) continuing 
development of the range and depth of occupational information, (c) 
consideration of supplementary experience (e.g., summer jobs), (d) 
setting a tentative deadline for a more definite vocational choice (e.g., 
end of sophomore year). In this last regard, the counselee should be 
aware that there is no one choice which is alone satisfactory for him, 
that all of the questions still in his mind will not automatically resolve 
themselves by the “deadline,” but that a definite decision will “pay- 
off’ in terms of motivation and purpose. 


The adjustment variable. The preceding discussion has been 
phrased largely in terms of educational and vocational considerations 
in which the personality or adjustment aspects were not considered. 
To that extent it has been artificial; meaningful guidance must give 
full consideration to adjustment. However, the adequate discussion of 
the topic as related to guidance is beyond the scope of the present pa- 
per. It will have to suffice here to urge strongly that no guidance 
program with any individual, superior or not, can be psychologically 
complete until the counselee’s adjustment has been fully investigated 
and the significance of the findings brought to bear on the decisions 
made and the program planned. As Rogers [6] has pointed out, many 
persons seek vocational guidance as a substitute for the more funda- 
mental counseling which they truly need. H.C., whose case has already 
been referred to, is an excellent example of this. Careful interviewing 
disclosed that the three points of most concern to him were anxiety as 
to whether he actually had the ability to take a doctor’s degree, a need 
for help in revising and improving his inefficient study habits, and a 
fear that he should be “psychoanalyzed” because of disturbances in his 
personal adjustment. None of these three points is within the strictly 
defined scope of vocational guidance; each is of profound significance 
to any guidance attempted. Covner [4] has presented a helpful dis- 
cussion of this problem. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE SUMMARY 


A summary of the notes from a case counseled along the lines which 
have just been described may prove helpful in understanding the 
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actual operation of the plan and in reemphasizing the need for a flexible 
use of the method. 

History. N.M.: 21 years old, male, single. One previous year of col- 
lege with indifferent grades and engineering major. Two years in 
army, rank of corporal, assigned as assistant squad leader in an in- 
fantry company. Overseas 15 months, no hospitalization; discharged 
on points. Comes for guidance because, “T’ve always been crazy about 
planes and flying and I thought I ought to be an aeronautical engineer. 
Now, if I keep on like I have been I’ll be flunked out. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. I just can’t seem to concentrate on my 
studies, and I can’t seem to get interested in my courses.” 

On the Ohio State Psychological Examination, N.M. earns a score at 
the 100th percentile. His subscore for the reading portion is the same. 
He scored at the 98th percentile on the Engineering and Physical 
Science Aptitude battery. 

The history is that of a second generation immigrant family situa- 
tion. The father came to this country at an early age and, although 
originally without funds, now owns and operates a small retail concern 
in a town of 40,000. N.M. has had a “flying bug” since junior high school 
days and is now taking private pilot instruction. Not liking mathe- 
matics or physics in high school, he nevertheless was graduated with 
a “B” average. He participated in no organized sports or formal extra- 
curricular activities except a science club. 

Analysis. (Within the limits of the present paper it is impossible 
to describe in detail the analysis of the history and the various evi- 
dences upon which the conclusions reached were based. Instead, the 
most significant of these conclusions are stated below.) Vocational 
aspirations have centered around aviation, gradually changing from 
flying itself to the professional and administrative aspects of the field. 
Choices appear to have been made in terms of an idealization of 
“Science” which was fed by boys’ books glamorizing scientific workers. 
Emotional maturation is irregular and particularly deficient in terms 
of autocriticism. The primary interest area is that of “Ideas,” generally 
of an abstract type (best grades and most satisfaction reported as being 
in the theoretical aspects of science courses as opposed to laboratory 
and shop courses). A secondary. line of satisfaction appears to be in 
intangible things. The satisfactions, counselee agrees, which have 
been most consistent have arisen when he has had opportunities to 
work out problems for himself. While N.M. has found great satisfac- 
tion in his present course in flying, this does not appear to arise from a 
general area of interest in skilled manipulatory activities which might 
include driving an automobile or operating machine shop equipment. 
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N.M.’s opportunity to finish college is good because of the assistance 
of the “G.I. Bill.” He believes that his father would support him in an 
attempt to go on to graduate school if his grades were satisfactory and 
his plans made such a move desirable. His mother had wanted him 
to be a pastor, but she seems to have accepted his lack of interest in 
this. His father has urged no specific vocation on N.M. but has repeat- 
edly indicated that he hoped his son would be a “professional man.” 
N.M. does not plan to marry in the near future and does not date 
regularly with anyone. Contacts of possible vocational value are 
limited to the small merchants of his father’s acquaintance. N.M. feels 
he is free to reside wherever the best opportunities may be available. 

Psychometrics. N.M.’s test scores are summarized below: (Scores 
‘are in terms of percentiles except for those earned on the Study of 
Values, where they are in raw score points.) 


Bennett, Mechanical Comprehension, BB ............... 71 
Sek Pal Gn social sStuglesy 2) Huw Patel. VO aas 68 
Hattirals sciences: wae. sun TS: ire 97 

Kuder Preference Record, mechanical................ 50 
compittationalriehs) Ads get) Sse ee 5 

SCICINING Geet newt Sek eee eT 30 

Perstiasiver variant. bepsenAsee 30 

BEASTLE Bice arh ea eh se bo. Sas Cnt ees 80 

HGCTarye den, OO atl.g bes Saeeee 75 

MUSICA IN Ee ele A ee mee te em lee 80 

Soelal SOrvmicesst 72 0) va eh he, Hie 4 Fhe 55 

PLBDICA oe wie ta ai4.8 FN etn eee 40 

Allport-Vernon, Study of Values, theoretical ......... 35 
CCOMOIME? —5 a5. ch 20 

ACSENCUC ts. hun ees 29 

BOCTAU G20 Posh isa ane Ae 29 

politicaliy i whi k 29 

POLYOIOUS. ar et erie: 22 


Counseling. N.M. was originally somewhat reluctant to accept the 
counselor’s structuring of the guidance process. He gave superficial 
acceptance to an explanation of the type suggested earlier in this pa- 
per, but then added, “I’m kind of puzzled just what I ought to do. IfI 
could just find the right thing, I don’t think ’d have to drive myself to 
study. I ought to like to study, shouldn’t I?” 

Counselor: “As I get it, you want to find a major that will be so in- 
teresting that you won’t have to force yourself. Is that right?” 

N.M.: “Yeah, there should be some field I’m just naturally suited 
for. If I could find it, then I’d be able to really study on it.” 
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The counselor again reviewed the probably non-existence of in- 
herited aptitudes for any one particular field, pointed out to N.M. that 
he had had nearly three years’ interruption of all academic activity and 
study habits, and suggested that it was possible that the counselee had 
not had to study very hard in high school. The counselee recognized 
these points somewhat more satisfactorily and asked, “Well, does that 
mean that I just keep driving myself to it, like I have been? I don’t 
think I’ll get enough grades to stay in school that way. I hoped you 
could tell me what course I could do better in.” 


Counselor: “You would like it if I could tell you to take such and 
such a major, and that it would prove so interesting you wouldn’t have 
to force yourself anymore. 


N.M.: “Yeah, that’s it. But from what you say....” 

Counselor: “It looks like there isn’t any such major.” 

N.M.: “You know,.that’s what I’ve been afraid of all along.” 

Counselor: ‘“You’ve had the feeling that....” 

N.M.: “....that in any field, I’d find that I just didn’t know how 
to study.” 

Counselor: “So that now it looks like it isn’t just a question of 
finding a new major?” 

N.M.: “TI guess not, but I think Vm i in the wrong field anyway. They 
spend so much time on stuff I’m not interested in. Is there anything 
that you or the tests can do?” 

The counselor then outlined the guidance program here being de- 
scribed and asked N.M. to think it over and decide if he wanted this 
type of help. N.M. made one further attempt, “You mean that there 
aren’t any tests that I can take that will tell me what I ought to do?” 

Counselor: “That’s about it. There are tests that will tell you more 
about yourself and how you stand with others. Some of the tests will 
even indicate where you are not likely to be successful, but none of 
them will say which field is the right one for you.” 

N.M.: “Well, let’s give this other business a try. I sure need all the 
help I can get anyway.” 

The personal survey, test products, and analysis of the history have 
already been reported. N.M. commented briefly on the various tests as 
they were interpreted to him and summarized his reactions in approxi- 
mately these terms, “It’s no wonder I don’t like engineering, is it? But 
what can I do in art or music or literature? Does it mean that I’d be 
pretty good in those things?” 

Counselor: “No, it doesn’t mean that. If you’ll remember, this is the 
test that was measuring how many things you’d like to do in various 
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areas as compared with other people. You might very much like to do 
some of those things and have no ability at all to do them.” 

N.M.: “Yeah, I see. Well, I don’t think I could do that kind of work 
anyway. I’m sure surprised the ‘scientific’ score is so low. I’ve always 
been crazy about science.” . 

The counselor pointed out that N.M. was not currently doing well 
in or enjoying his science courses. N.M. replied, “It’s the way they 
teach it over there. I’m not interested in all the things they go into. 
I like the theoretical part behind it better.” 

Counselor: “That would agree with what this test showed [Study of 
Values]. It indicates that you are highest in ‘theoretical’ appreciations 
and quite low in ‘economic’. That means in the applied or practical 
aspects.” 

N.M.: “That’s sure right. I’d go broke in a week in business.” 

Since the counselee remained uncertain as to the course of action he 
wanted to take, he was introduced to the library of occupational in- 
formation and guided in reading on the engineering and on other 
scientific occupations. He returned to the counselor after about a 
week in which he had read for approximately five hours. He now had 
a list of about a dozen occupations that “sounded good.” These are 
represented by geologist, physicist, metallurgist, etc. 

Counselor: “You still feel that some form of science will be the 
best bet for you?” 

N.M.: “Yeah, don’t you? I couldn’t be an artist or musician. And I 
like this stuff if I can do it my own way. Since it’s up to me to make 
myself study, I’d rather do it where I’ll come nearest to being really 
interested.” 

Some time was spent in comparing the various occupations on the 
counselee’s list with the psychometric products and the personal his- 
tory analysis. Eventually the following course of action was decided 
upon: (1) the counselee would transfer from the engineering to the 
arts college, (2) he would take a rather broad exploratory course 
through the sophomore year, (3) he would continue to use the library 
of occupational information to increase his knowledge of the fields in 
which he was interested, (4) he would attempt to schedule courses in 
the various areas of his list of occupations in order to “get the feel” of 
studying those subjects, (5) he would plan to make a more definite 
choice before beginning his junior year. 

The counselor then reviewed with N.M. the bases underlying these 
decisions, pointing out that even for the subjects which the counselee 
liked best he would need to force himself to study at times. Some time 
was devoted to study habits counseling also. 
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N.M. expressed satisfaction with the guidance he had received. His 
only two regrets, he said, were dropping his aeronautical engineering 
course which included flying instruction and not finding a course of 
study which would provide spontaneous motivation to study. How- 
ever, he expressed these somewhat ruefully and indicated that he rec- 
ognized their lack of pertinence to his situation. 


SUMMARY 


The educational and vocational guidance of the superior adult has 
been described as presenting problems distinct from those encountered 
in working with counselees of more average endowment. It has been 
suggested that this difference in problems makes necessary a reorienta- 
tion of the guidance process with a change in the “roles” of both the 
counselee and the counselor. A method of carrying out such a re- 
oriented guidance has been described and illustrated from actual cases. 
The necessity for the counselee’s constant participation has been em- 
phasized. 
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CHANGING CULTURE IN THE CUMBERLANDS 


SIDNEY W. RICE 
Milligan College 


In our modern transitional age we find it important to know not only 
how we act, but why we act as we do. Our emergence from the fron- 
tier state into the highly complex order of the age of technology re- 
quires the deepest understanding of our generic rise with its accom- 
panying problems. 

The frontier society required little that it could not of itself produce, 
but with the coming of improved communications, big business, 
specialism and professionalism, social and economic interdependence 
becomes not alone desirable, but inescapable. In spite of war, famine, 
and politics the world has moved out of the backwoods of isolationism 
into a new era where cooperation is the order of the day, and where 
international intercourse is the only basis for progress and improve- 
ment. By an unbiased appraisal alone of WHY we stand at the point 
where we today find ourselves can we hope to interpret, with any 
degree of accuracy, the complex world in which we live. 

In spite of the rapid advance of technology and the growth of inter- 
nationalism, no recognizable world culture has yet appeared. We are 
still pretty much the products of a somewhat local culture, which has 
conditioned our beliefs, ideals, standards, principles and loyalties. 

As an infant feeding at the breast of the mother, man shows little 
evidence of cultural conditioning, except, perhaps, by the way he is 
cared for, or his size, or his coloring, but as he grows and becomes 
aware of his complex environment, he is confronted with the problem 
of choice. It is here that culture begins, outwardly at least, to exert 
its influence. However, even then, man finds that many choices have 
already been made for him. The extent and diversity of choices left 
to his discretion have been largely predetermined. It seems proper, 
then, to say that what man is, or what man becomes, depends to a 
great extent upon the culture from which he springs. This being true, 
it seems that man’s destiny can be controlled only in proportion to the 
extent to which his culture can be controlled by pre-arrangement. 

The culture into which the writer was born is one which, it seems, is 
rapidly leaving the American scene. Not far removed from the pioneer 
era of the middle west, it is one rooted rather firmly in the economic 
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individualism of the freehold farmer, where wealth is measured chief- 
ly in terms of land and the self-contained household is the economic 
unit. 

The locale referred to above is that of the Cumberland mountain 
region in the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap, Tennessee. Large 
farms in this section are few, most landowners holding tracts ranging 
from five to one hundred and fifty acres. Most of this land has been 
handed down from generation to generation dating back even to the 
original settlers who cleared the forests. 

Until the advent of Tennessee Valley Authority the industrialization 
of America had hardly touched this region. Of course, the automobile 
had made inroads and to some extent broadened the scope of the cul- 
ture, but even at that, commercial farming is still on a very small 
scale. Tenant farming is still not uncommon on some of the larger 
farms. 

The families in this section are usually large, and while educational 
opportunity exists, the motivation is somewhat lacking. The law re- 
quires that a child shall attend school until he finishes the eighth grade, 
or until his seventeenth year, whichever occurs first, after which the 
only compulsion is that exercised by the parents. Lacking in formal 
education themselves, it is often the case that parents place a greater 
value upon the child’s productivity at the plow than upon the less 
tangible benefits of an education. 

Economically, these families are largely self sufficient, at least in 
their basic needs. They produce their own food. Such things as salt, 
sugar and coffee are available at the store in the nearby village. Cloth- 
ing can also be bought at the village shops. Their needs are simple, 
their wants not difficult to fulfill. 

The topography of the land makes mechanized farming impractical. 
The size of the farms make such unnecessary. Cash crops are confined 
almost without exception to one product—tobacco—which grows well 
in the hilly, fertile soil. With the extension of federal, state and county 
crop control, scientific farming is just now beginning to take hold. 
Through education and federal crop loans, production is now being 
encouraged—production where needed. These programs, accepted 
slowly at first, are now having a broadening effect upon the rural 
population. 

Community activities are centered about two points—the church and 
the school. The church, in addition to its function as the religious 
agent, is acting also as the social center for both young and old. The 
_ school sticks pretty much to the business of teaching the rudiments of 
education. 
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If one wishes to pursue his education beyond the eighth grade, he 
has the choice of riding a school bus to the county free school fifteen 
miles away, or driving eight miles into Kentucky to the town high 
school where tuition is high. 

Having been born and reared in a culture such as that indicated 
above, one might think that it would be relatively easy to identify 
beliefs, attitudes, and philosophies arising from the culture, but such 
is not the case. At least it cannot be said that a specific attitude arises 
from a specific cause. It appears, rather, that a specific attitude is the 
manifestation of the overall experience while growing in, or interacting 
with that culture. 

In the setting above related, ideas regarding family and sex are 
deeply rooted in the religious experiences in the community. Sex is 
learned somewhat naturally from observation early in life. The sex 
life of animals could scarcely escape a child in such a setting. This, 
supplemented by the teachings of a religious family, is effective in 
building a helpful respect for the purposes of reproduction, and the 
sanctity of the home. While divorce, for instance, is recognized, it is 
viewed as a serious breach of the moral code, and therefore, unforgiv- 
able. If aman has acted hastily, or unwisely, he is expected to bear his 
cross. He has made a vow, and he is expected to live by it. 

My own ideas on the subject are basically that stated above, but with 
certain modifications, especially regarding divorce. My own belief 
regarding marriage, briefly, is this: That out of the union of man and 
woman grows a great value not alone from the standpoint of perpetua- 
ting the race, but from the richness that comes from companionship, 
sharing, and joint enterprise. It is essential to man’s psychological 
and physiological well being. It is a value tried by the ages and found 
to be good. It is the foundation of civilization. It is the home. 

Thg race question was not prominent in this culture. The only con- 
tact with it was, for all practical purposes, through the text books in 
the schools. To some this may seem strange but when it is pointed out 
that vast areas of this mountain region are entirely without Negro 
population it is more understandable. You will find a sprinkling of 
color around the small mining towns farther north in Kentucky, but 
this is somewhat isolated from the section in question. It is my belief 
that this lack of racial emphasis has allowed me to approach the ques- 
tion of racial equality with less prejudice and more objectivity than 
is usually expected of a person south of the Mason-Dixon line. I am 
thankful. In defense of the above statement, I should like to point out 
that the opportunity for racial conflict was somewhat limited by nature 
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of the population itself—rural farm folk, with pretty much the same 
background. 

Ideas regarding God, the origin of man, immortality and the Bible 
can be described technically in terms of Judaeo-Christian theism. That 
is to say, they believe somewhat as follows: God—the perfect, all- 
powerful creator of the universe, giver of life and moral law; Man— 
instrumentality of God, divinely conceived in God’s image and there- 
fore immortal, at least in soul; The Bible—moral law, divine revelation 
of God. 

Quite naturally, in such surroundings I came to believe as I was 
taught to believe. There are certain reservations which I now hold, 
and which I am certain resulted from a broader contact with an ever 
widening culture, though I must admit that I came about them reluc- 
tantly. Perhaps I should say the conditioning overcame me. 

As I have said, this culture was based economically in the philosophy 
of the freehold farmer. Wealth was measured in terms of land, most 
property being the soil. In such a system the endeavor to acquire land 
becomes important. With the acquisition of land goes the usual prop- 
erty rights—to use it as he wishes, or say how it shall be used; to share 
it or to exclude it from use. Here we find little questioning of such 
rights. They are widely respected and legally protected. 

In this light, the right to control makes ownership attractive, and 
the business system desirable. It fosters the profit motive, and the 
right of the individual to make the best bargain possible for the goods 
or services he has to offer. There is practically no bar to usury, save 
that of the social stigma which falls to the man who always demands 
excessive returns for his investment. No one desires to be called a 
Shylock. However, the line of demarcation is so indeterminate that 
reasonable and unreasonable returns can be subject to individual in- 
terpretation only. Here the matter becomes a moral problem. 4, 

From this culture, or perhaps in spite of it, I have gleaned the feel- 
ing that success is not a thing measured by the yardstick of wealth, 
but determined by the length and breadth of human service. Perhaps 
that is why the teaching profession has always appealed to me. It 
seems to hold vast possibilities for human betterment. In the environ- 
ment where I grew, there was little choice of occupation. One became 
a farmer by heritage, a preacher by the will of God, and a teacher by 
chance. A teacher is considered a leader. He is looked to for counsel. 
He is worthy of emulation. 

In the matter of ideals, I like to think about them as the directors of 
human destiny much as T. R. McConnell who says concerning them: 
“Ideals can best serve the destiny of man if they are expressions of 
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the lives they direct. We can best distill our ideals out of the welter 
of human experience—victory, defeat, strengths, frailties, self sacrifice 
and selfishness, out of hope, despair, joy, sorrow, work-and play, and 
man’s contact with nature. If we want to know about love, justice, 
decency, etc., we will follow man into his daily relationships and try 
to find the meanings therein implied. This brings Truth and Goodness 
down out of the Heavens and sets it firmly upon solid ground, and 
makes for a re-interpretation of the Democratic Ideal.” 


—Important new books for the teacher— 
THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 


By Herbert F. Spitzer, Associate Professor of Education, 
State University of Iowa 
This book will help beginning and experienced teachers in developing un- 
derstanding in the classroom. The author’s method is characterized by the 
creation of situations in which the child may see a reason for learning the 
things he is taught. New facts and processes are introduced through problem 
situations. Teachers will find particularly useful the abundant description 
of actual classroom procedures—36 lessons or parts of lessons. $3.00 


THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By Paul McKee, Director of Elementary Education, 
Colorado State College of Education 
In this entirely new book Dr. McKee explains thoroughly the nature of the 
process of reading; he offers a complete instructional program for each year 
from the kindergarten through the sixth grade; he identifies and proposes 
a method for teaching the “reading-study” skills; he presents a program in 
children’s literature and oral reading. In press. 


— HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ®°5",,,:9, |New York a Scisee tee 


LODESTAR 


NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON 
Editorial Assistant 
National Association of Secondary School Principles 


I stepped down from the coach. Four sharp blasts of the whistle 
pierced the silence. The last vestige of civilization forged noisily west- 
ward. I was alone on the platform that seemed to be floating on a 
sea of sand that bent the sun’s rays in a dazzling pattern. Was this the 
ranch country I had romanticized since childhood—the colorful cattle 
country where the cowboys’ eyes were steel blue from gazing into the 
distance? This? 

This village of three hundred odd souls cleft by four religious divis- 
ions? This place of violent emotions matching severity of storms? This 
cluster of dwellings in which the residence of the banker looks down 
on the shanty of the relief client and the cattleman’s town-home vies 
with the faultless abode of the merchant? This valley where even the 
best of homes has a skeleton in its closet? This isolated sector of hu- 
manity in which the dregs of immorality have settled? This population 
bereft of an intellectual elite? This tiny business center drawing upon 
almost a thousand square miles? This frontier outpost where feuds 
smolder? 

The schoolhouse, on a hill, dominated the landscape. Its bell in the 
morning was a signal for activity in home and shop alike; the evening 
bell heralded the close of day for the town. There I felt the pulse of 
Hereford for nearly a decade. And after I left, tired and tearful, for I 
had given myself unstintingly to these rugged individualists and loved 
the expanse of silence broken only by the jingle of spurs, they said it 
wasn’t the same—personal tensions had remained minimized and in- 
stitutional cleavages had remained alleviated, but the close link with 
the school that had existed during my sojourn was gone. ; 

What was missing? We eliminated charming, sociable personality 
as amajor factor. We agreed that every teacher was not endowed with 
musical ability which she could bestow generously upon churches, 
civic clubs, service organizations, and evenings-at-home, but my con- 
tribution in this area was not considered the deciding factor. My lead- 
ership in religious education activities was considered important in 
unifying the town, but that did not seem to be the continuing factor. 
My participation in civic and service organizations was recognized asa 
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potent element in bringing school and community forces together, but 
even though all teachers may not have been so conscientious about 
being responsible that the school was represented, they do mingle. 
Could it have been my willingness to drive automobiles for old ladies 
who feared driving, to play the piano for funerals and weddings, to 
help at the bazaar, to visit with an air of unhurriedness, to fight dra- 
matically to keep a girl from being taken to reform school, to enjoy 
local customs, to teach a child to play the piano, to give clothing to a 
large family, to assist in establishing a library, or to discuss without 
heat any problem which arose? We agreed that they played a part in 
the scheme, but that there was an additional element. Was it the en- 
larged extracurricular program? No, not altogether. Might it have 
been the attempts at making a community center through women’s 
sports, alumni teams, etc? No, not those alone. Could it have been 
the school newspaper, which had taken so much extra time, that kept 
the public informed? Not exactly. It was something else—something 
subtle—something evidently elusive that had given solidarity to school 
and community alike. 

All of this antedated the day of the public relations expert—and cer- 
tainly the time before his doctrine began to be applied to the public 
school. The concept had scarcely reached isolated Hereford! 

Our quest for the thing that brought the school and people so close 
together for a sustained period of time has ended. Now, in perspective, 
I can analyze the underlying strata of those good relations. I was 
driven to my program by necessity for materials coupled with the 
youthful enthusiasm of an inexperienced teacher. I confess that my 
needs and my aims were immediate rather than far-reaching, though 
I sensed, somehow, the broad educational implications and the de- 
sirability of pleasant and understanding personal and institutional 
relationships in the small isolated community. 

For source material and points of departure, I was spurred to ex- 
plore the valley. It abounds in historical sites, relics, and lore. The 
ranges of hills, the river, the lakes, and soil itself reveal fascinating 
tales. The highway and the railroad had educational possibilities. The 
business houses, power plant, communication facilities, etc., provided 
bases of study. The varied populace could be tapped. 

Vital learning activities resulted. Some activities were carried on in 
class time and some, outside the school day. Some activities were 
shared by other classes; some were individual projects. Some per- 
tained to one subject matter area; others disregarded such bounds and 
interlinked many. Some sprang from the state-prescribed course of 
study; others were themselves points of departure. The pupils gained 
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as. by-products appreciation of their community, increased social ad- 
justment, and worthy use of leisure time. 

The schoolroom became a veritable zoo, with an occasional exciting 
escape, for wild life there is varied. Boys interested in trapping studied 
fur-bearing animals first-hand and in books and visited fur houses. 
The hunters concentrated on game birds. The fisherman of the class 
made a study of fish abundant in the river and lakes. A few confined 
their attention to amphibian and reptile life common there. A black 
widow spider led one pupil on an insect search that resulted in moth 
cocoons and a butterfly collection. A bee man made a blackboard talk 
and explained bee raising with a miniature hive. His prestige rose 
several notches. Girls were particularly interested in the flora of the 
region and made pressed collections with annotations. Native flowers 
beautified the room the year around; wild flowers were used on special 
occasions. Autumn coloration, wood samples, seeds, and leaf serrations 
and veins comprised another series of lessons that culminated in plant- 
ing trees on the bare grounds of the schoolhouse. Strange rocks were 
the beginning of a museum and more detailed study of strata and earth 
formation theories. Surveyors for a new road were the source of 
additional information. A rock garden containing rocks from all over 
the United States enlarged the view. Excavations were visited. Here 
were abundant contacts with the public—seeking their help in identify- 
ing a flower or asking their advice about the variety of tree to plant. 
The Four-H Club showed a film on sheep raising at an opportune time 
during a study of fabrics. A local harness maker secured many samples 
of leather and explained the differences. A father with mechanical 
training answered questions about the principles of engines. One 
father made test plots for the raising of cotton, rice, etc., available. 
Alkali lakes were the starting point for soil tests. An old ranger added 
much to an excursion through a forest reserve: Science? Yes, but 
more. 

Interviews with elderly people, exhibits, and speeches by pioneers 
made the history of the state and westward movement real. Visits to 
old sites were exciting. Election machinery was observed at the polls. 
The future of the ghost towns of the alkali lakes was discussed as the 
national defense program came to the front. Mapping the town with 
the guidance of the Boy Scouts awakened interest among residents. 
A visit to the court house was beneficial. Making a flag panoply and 
hearing talks by immigrants from various nations engendered a feeling 
of world friendship. A survey of religious affiliation or preference 
resulted in comparisons and understandings. A survey of hobbies gave 
excellent training in interviewing and classifying, and the culminating 
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exhibit and talks brought many visitors to the school. Travel talks by 
patrons were eagerly awaited. Souvenirs, costumes, pictures, etc., 
brought by the speaker were invaluable aids in visual education. Tours 
of power station, telephone building, etc., broadened the vocational 
interests of many, who had no idea about any work except that of a 
cowboy, and increased vocabularies immeasurably. The recognition 
of the townsfolk burnished their pride and polished their dignity as 
well as brought reciprocal respect of the school and frequent visits to 
it. Juvenile but genuine sociology. 

The town grouch who criticized all this foolishness was won to the 
cause when he saw mathematics being applied in the railroad yard and 
in the business houses. .Children counted boxcars; took automobile 
census; computed basketball mileage, taxes, school expense, payrolls, 
grocers’ stock; used bank forms, post office blanks, and sales slips. The 
Three R’s too? Well, then the school was all right. 

A vast amount of reference material was digested in connection with 
the above activities. Besides the room and school library, the children, 
by arrangement, used private and church libraries. A willingness to 
loan and share grew. The roots of a community library were planted. 
The traveling library of the state was publicized to book-hungry homes. 
Communications in writing as well as by telephoning were part of the 
entire plan, and high standards were required. Creative expression re- 
sulting from varied activity, new interests, and deepened understand- 
ings was encouraged, bound, and kept for visitors to examine. English 
with natural motivation. Countless specimens of penmanship were 
collected, mounted, and analyzed to improve the legibility of the stu- 
dents’ writing. Compliments were carried home, and a new respect for 
the carefulness of elders and the concept that there are many ways to do 
the same thing resulted. The whole town watched for the next addition 
to the museum or an account of an excursion by the room reporter in 
the local paper. 

No masterpiece prints were on the walls, so talented members of the 
community were asked to give an oil painting or a water color or a 
black and white sketch from their own works. When they brought it, 
they were requested to describe the process, etc. Children drew the 
hilly landscape, cattle drives, sports of the region, ducks in flight, 
coyotes howling at the moon. They captured the spirit of the locale 
and realized it was worth illustrating. The stained glass window of 
one church and the architecture of another were studied on the spot 
before and after background material was read. Prints were secured 
from galleries and appreciation lessons were planned. Pictures were 
allowed to be taken home. Art? Yes, principles and a taste, anyway. 
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A victrola was borrowed for music appreciation. This was supple- ° 
mented by interpretations of a pianist of ability. An occasional eve- 
ning group listened to a selected radio program at one home or another. 
Interpretive dancing was encouraged. Some musical instruments were 
loaned. Students sang at churches and many functions in the town. 
People were glad to loan and to listen where musical opportunities 
were rare. They had a share in developing a musical generation in a 
community barren of music. 

The recreation program was suited to the climate and topography. 
The sports of the region, such as tobogganing and skating, were en- 
couraged. Occasionally local sport enthusiasts were called in as 
umpire for a baseball game or as instructor in the fine points of pitch- 
ing horse shoes. They were happy to find a satisfying way to spend 
their time and they were honored too. 

In hiking, a common activity, there was abundant opportunity for 
teaching and chance for practicing the following: care of water purity 
at a spring, balanced lunch, fire precautions (hay makes this impor- 
tant), highway safety, first aid for sunstroke, accident, or snake-bite 
(rattlers are common). Cattlemen felt much better about granting 
picnic privileges when they saw good behavior and proper precautions. 
A clean-up week at school encompassed the town. A railroad official 
spoke on the danger of playing in the railroad yards. A highway patrol- 
man lectured on highway dangers. Homes appreciated this. 

Ample practice for courteous behavior was given both under super- 
vision and on honor in all of these activities. The community was 
proud of the school’s reputation as the group with the best conduct 
whether it was at a basketball game or a music festival. The courtesy 
of individual students spoke well for the school. Going fishing with 
the hookey-player ended his truancy. Discovering a good voice and 
giving the lad the leading part in an operetta quelled the recalcitrant 
behavior of him and his family. Giving work to one boy gave him self 
respect and the means whereby to stay in school. Parents were ap- 
preciative. 

Learning experiences were intensely alive for the students, and 
their contentment and eagerness for the next day of school was spilled 
over into the home. Impressionable contacts were valuable and sur- 
roundings came to be appreciated. The use of dormant facilities took 
planning and opportunism but paid in actual material economy and 
the rare coin of community gratitude. Cooperation with organizations 
proved to be reciprocal. Insignificant’ or disliked or misunderstood 
members of the community were made to realize their worth and the 
importance of their niche. A social leveling, increased school spirit, 
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support, civic pride, and racial and credal understanding were results 
of the close cooperation of the school and its patrons. By utilizing the 
human resources of the community the teacher became an integral part 


of it. 


Now the public relations experts advocate just such relationships. 
Many are convinced that the most natural, vital, and effective agent 
for public relations is the teacher in her regular classroom work. We 
intuitively knew this years ago, but we hadn’t found a name for it. 


Make Your Plans NOW - 


For the Best Year Ever 


Use these successful, inexpen- 
sive reading workbooks to make 
your next school year the best 
you’ve ever had. Each title listed 
below is now being used in at 
least 2,000 classrooms. 


Single copies 
Pre-Primer Seatwork 
Primer Seatwork 
First Reader Seatwork .... .36 


Second Grade Reading 
Seatwork . 


Write for our “Handbook for Class- 
room Success” giving you valuable 
suggestions on teaching techniques. 








A new professional book which gives 
the teacher the background for 
teaching arithmetic with meaning. 
Discusses in detail the four funda- 
mental operations, fractions, meas- 
urement, and other subjects. 


Elementary 
Arithmetic 


Its Meaning and Practice 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


$4.50, subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 
‘165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis 3, Mo. 





HELPING PARENTS UNDERSTAND THE 
NEWER PRACTICES 


CLARA L. PITTS 
City Schools, Washington, D. C. 


~The newer methods of teaching are being adopted more widely each 

year; however, occasionally, in some localities the so-called progressive 
type of work is in ill repute. This feeling has been caused by the fail- 
ure of one or two teachers who tried to use it. The parents did not 
know enough about the newer practices to evaluate the causes of the 
failures. They satisfied themselves that the use of the new fangled 
methods was entirely to blame. 

If the use of these better ways of providing for child growth are to 
become more common, the members of the teaching profession must 
find ways of getting parents into our better classrooms. .We must take 
the time to explain the work which is observed and we must gain the 
confidence of these people in order that they will return to us a second 
or even a third time if doubts continue to arise. One parent who does 


understand the reasons for the newer practices can be most helpful~ ~~ 


in learning of the doubts of others and in sending them to us for dis- 
cussion. 

This fact was impressed upon the writer because of an experience 
which she had with a mother. The work which this woman saw in a 
classroom had to be discussed with her at length on several different 
occasions. She was perfectly frank and when she did understand she 
was invaluable as an ally in securing the co-operation of many other 
parents. 

This mother’s experience was an interesting one. Her first visit to a 
classroom was accidental. She stopped by the school on business for 
the Parent Teacher Association and to leave rain clothes for her young 
son. When she reached the classroom door, she noticed four small 
groups at work. One was making price tags for a grocery store. There 
was some discussion of the prices as compared with those seen in the 
stores which they had visited; as, Apples 8c. It was agreed that an 
apple for that price should be a rather large one. Further on two 
little girls were at a table. One was reading aloud; judging from the 
comments she had been chosen by the children to read that story to 
them. She wanted to make good. Next, on the blackboard, there were 
sentences about making a store in the classroom. At one side two chil- 
dren were duplicating these sentences by placing cards in a rack. 
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At the other side of the room, another group was at a larger table. 
These children were looking at picture books. It seems that they were 
selecting a story for the teacher to read to them. One child exclaimed, 
“I have found one.” The others gathered around to see his choice. One 
child said, “She read that one to us yesterday.” The first one replied, 
“Yes, I know, but I like it.” Some other child reminded them, “We are 
to find a new story.” By checking a place on the blackboard the chil- 
dren found that the word new was in their directions. The search went 
on. 

There were still other groups of children who were quite busy. The 
mother’s attention was attracted to the rear end of a little girl who 
seemed to be busy on the cloakroom floor. Upon investigation she 
found that several children, her son among them, were painting upon 
a strip of brown paper stretched upon the floor there. She touched her 
boy with her umbrella. He was angry at being disturbed until he saw 
that his mother wanted him. To her question, “Where is Miss Hunter?” 
he replied, “Isn’t she in there? Well, it is Dorothy’s day to have charge. 
She will know.” 

Dorothy did know. When she was located, she was helping build 
store counters. Her attention was attracted and she was asked about 
Miss Hunter. She explained, “At recess, Helen fell and cut her lip. 
The nurse is out sick so Miss Hunter had to take her to the nurse’s 
office.” 

That mother had accomplished her purpose but she waited around in 
the room. She remembered how all of the children in her childhood 
days behaved when their teacher left the room. Since these children 
seemed to have so much freedom she wanted to see how they would 
behave when they knew that Miss Hunter was to be away for some 
time. To her surprise, not one child took advantage of the teacher’s 
absence. 

Any parent is fortunate who has had the privilege of visiting a 
classroom similar to the one just described. If problems or doubts arise 
from a visit, would it not be wise to find some educator with whom 
thece may be discussed freely? That is what this mother did. She was 
a conscientious person who had helped a daughter overcome shyness. 
She had worked with one son to keep him from becoming a bully. She 
realized the value of the type of work Miss Hunter was doing. For days, 
she told people how wonderful it was. Then an awful doubt assailed 
her. Were these children learning to read? If they failed to acquire this 
skill would the handicap so embarrass them that they would lose much 
of the value of this excellent training? That doubt caused this woman 
to make her first visit to the writer of this article. 
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That mother had an excellent point. The doubts expressed by her 
are those which any one would have if they were not trained teachers 
and did not understand the connection all of the work observed has 
with the act of learning to read. After our discussion, she did see that 
several reading experiences were in progress; as the little girl practic- 
ing her story, the group hunting a story, and those building the chart 
were having a very definite practice in reading. These exercises were 
suited to the members of the different groups. The other children were 
following written directions which had been developed by them under 
the guidance of the teacher. These plans were on the board or charts 
and could be used for reference from time to time. 


A definite need or reason for reading was being met by each member 
of the class. For these children, these experiences would develop the 
idea that reading can be a source of help and entertainment. They 
would not feel that they were being compelled to make certain sounds 
which had no meaning to them. When children do get this desired idea, 
teaching them to read is a delightful task. 


That mother’s second visit to the writer was made after she had 
observed some reading work in this same room. The children had been 
having pets in school and reading charts had been made of their plans 
and experiences. At different times, this mother had watched these 
charts being developed and used. On the day when the work troubled 
the mother, the children were encouraged to read about experiences 
of other children in books which used the words with which the mem- 
bers of the group had become familiar. 


The work of this period was of a very unusual type to that mother. 
The preparations had been very carefully made. On a long table there 
were many different and attractive books on various grade levels rang- 
ing from pre-primers to books suitable to children in the high first 
grade. Each book had a small marker which enabled the children to 
find those portions which had the familiar words. 


The children’s actions were most interesting. First they walked 
around the table looking at books. Only one child looked inside a book 
and put it down. First, a girl chose a book and found a snug place to 
read. Others followed suit. Finally, many children were sitting around 
the room engrossed in a book. The teacher made some suggestions to 
other children. Finally, she definitely helped two children who had 
made no choice. She selected two attractive books with large beautiful 
pictures. She called their attention to the illustrations and aroused 
their curiosity about the next pictures. Finally, each child went off 
with a book which he planned to enjoy. 
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The mother heard chuckles and Oo’s and Ah’s of delight as the 
children handled the books. A few children seemed to look around for 
someone to enjoy their pleasure. At the teacher’s smile and nod, they 
came close to her and read in a semi-audible tone. No two had the 
same book. No one paid any attention to any other one. The teacher 
seemed to listen first to one and then to the other. When the hum 
stopped in one place, she went there to help that child. Once, she said, 
“There is another book you might like even better than you do that 
one.” She helped that boy select a larger book with more pictures and 
less reading material. This first group passed to find other books. A 
different group of children came around the teacher. Again, she 
listened, watched, and helped when necessary. The low monotone or 
- hum continued until it was time for the children to leave the room. 

That mother wondered. Are you surprised? She thought of reports 
she had heard of Chinese schools. Can’t you see that this procedure 
required much explanation? How could a teacher be sure what any 
one child could do? Would not this low oral reading make the children 
become slow readers? How could you check words for later drill? 
Would it not be easier to give each child the help he needed if all of 
the children had the same kind of a book and if all of them looked at 
the same page at the same time? When are children taught how to help 
themselves? Is phonics taught now? 

Because this mother was intelligent and because she sincerely 
wanted to understand, it was not difficult to make her see some of the 
values inherent in this program. Some of these were; each child had 
practice for a whole period reading a selection which was interesting 
to him, No one had to be bored hearing a child read poorly what all of 
them already knew. The previous preparation with the charts had 
made book reading a pleasure for the vast majority. For those who 
were not prepared, there were the picture books for this period. The 
teacher would make other charts and develop other experiences for 
this group before they were given books from this vocabulary field 
again. The reading of thirty or more different books gave the children 
the very best drill they needed. That is, they saw the same words used 
over and over again in thought situations. They were learning to read 
by reading. That is really the most sensible way, isn’t it? 

Parents, both as taxpayers and as parents, have the right to inquire 
about these newer practices. As taxpayers, they must understand that 
these methods are more exvensive in money for one year. The large 
number of books, the expensive chart materials, the better trained 
teachers required, the school library and librarian are some of the 
factors which make this type of school costly. However, the prevention 
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of the large number of repeaters in the first grade and the saving of the 
self respect of these would-be failures reduce the price paid for the 
work. Mothers know that too cheap or shoddy materials for children’s 
clothes do not wear long enough to justify the trouble of making them. 
They can readily understand that in primary education, at least, the 
most expensive is the cheapest. Or to say it differently, the most ex- 
pensive is the best investment in the long run. 

If parents are left in doubt about the school and its methods, they 
discuss their. misgivings in front of the child. This mistrust may under- 
mine his feeling of confidence in his teacher and principal. If it does, 
his work will suffer. Thus the attitude of the parents can be a dis- 
turbing factor in a child’s school life. This should not be permitted 
to happen. 

Of course, the principals of primary schools are busy people. They 
must get the needed information about children. They must see that 
the teachers have it. They must check and make summaries of teachers 
records and reports. They must help teachers experiment and get the 
best type of equipment and materials available. They must work with 
the school librarian. They must help teachers who have socially 
maladjusted children. They must help teachers get acquainted with 
their children quickly and begin to meet the individual needs found. 
They must work closely with the school health officials. They must 
co-operate with the Parent Teacher Association. In many localities, 
they must see that the children have warm clothes and are not em- 
barrassed by getting them. But why go on with this long list of duties. 
Certainly, the principals know that they have a very great and re- 
sponsible job. 

No matter how important all of the work listed above seems to be, 
principals must take time to help groups of parents understand how 
the school is trying to teach reading. They must take time to help 
groups of parents understand. They must find time for individual con- 
ferences with parents. These last two jobs cannot be neglected if the 
children are to be happy in learning the skill of reading, in developing 
a realization that this skill can be used to give them pleasure and help, 
and in forming the habit of using all reading facilities available. What 
could be more important! 


A GOOD WORKSHOP FEATURE 


MARIA J. ESCUDERO 
Cornell University 


Teachers anticipate language workshops because they feel that the 
academic year has brought them in contact with certain experiences 
that will be beneficial to other teachers in the field. They also are 
aware of the fact that other teachers have found similar situations, but 
have solved them in different manners, or still have found completely 
different phases of teaching which may help them in the coming year. 
They realize that these contributions form the basis for the work in the 
shop, and they look forward to it. 

The general procedure is to discuss the pros and cons of teaching 
techniques derived from all these experiences; then to choose those 
which will serve to orientate whatever is to be done during the session 
—hbe it an activity program, or a unit in some country, or a syllabus, 
etc. The nature of the program is determined by the personnel and 
their desires. 

I have attended workshops in the Southwest and in the East of the 
United States. I have been a member of some and have led others. I 
have felt very much at home in both instances because we were all 
working toward a common cause—better means of teaching foreign 
languages. I have also felt that the group has always had a very prac- 
tical purpose—teachers came in with actual cases and presented them 
as they happened, or as nearly accurate as was humanly possible. 
The mutual contribution of experiences and points of view was very 
profitable. 

Workshops begin with practice. It should produce maximum results. 
The supposition will go a long way, but alas! There are times when 
certain features of such a program fail to produce the results expected 
when applied in the classroom. I have asked myself time and again 
how this very small feature which actually decides the total success of 
the workshop could be made fool-proof. The cause can be attributed to 
the fact that teachers are human beings. Perhaps it is due to the dis- 
tance of the classroom and the summer workshop, or perhaps the free- 
dom of the school routine (or any other cause that you teachers who 
have attended similar workshops will realize as you read my hypo- 
theses in the realm of causes) that teachers enhance the capabilities of 
pupils. They seem to see their former experiences with colored 
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glasses. Somehow Johnnie’s inability to pronounce certain words or 
to memorize certain verbs does not seem so bad now that all teachers 
are talking about their experiences. Little Nancy is a bright youngster, 
but she surely could learn a little more if she would pay less attention 


to boys. 
The workshop’s final contribution is a very sensible program based 
on previous years’ experience, yes....but the enthusiasm of the 


teacher has overestimated the pupils’ ability. The session is over. The 
program is ready. All it needs is the opening of school. The whole 
thing left me with a feeling that the work produced was too stilted. 
Mere suggestions could not convince teachers of the pitfalls of their 
arduous task..... Words were not enough. There must be some way. 
I have pondered over the question without being able to arrive to a 
satisfactory response. 

The answer to my query came when it was least expected. The 
director of the Division of Modern Languages here at the University 
realized immediately that a group of native instructors could not cope 
with the task at hand because they simply could not estimate the 
difficulty of students in learning a new language. He summoned them 
to an institute where they were to undergo a whole week’s intensive 
language training program. He chose a language whose grammatical 
structure was entirely different from that of the native instructors. He 
also made sure that these instructors had no knowledge of the language 
to be studied. There were around forty instructors of French, German, 
Portuguese and Spanish in my group. We were all asked to learn 
Russian. 

The first day, the course seemed rather impossible, especially to 
Spanish instructors who knew no other language than their own and 
English (in many cases their proficiency in English left a great deal to 
be desired). The course went on rather smoothly in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of a few Frenchmen and South Americans. The week was 
over. Most of the instructors of the group had found a language other 
then English that they could use as a medium of communication. It 
was more fun to speak Russian to each other because the vocabulary 
of both parties was limited, and they felt much more at ease as students 
than as instructors. There was something in the idea of becoming 
students in a world of make believe that fascinated them, and made 
them desire to go on learning Russian wherever their program would 
permit it. 

Here it was a world of make believe where a teacher, not of high 
school, but of a university had condescended to play the role of stu- 
dent in order to appreciate the difficulty involved in mastering the ma- 
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terial that he was about to offer to university students. I can say for 
my part, and too, for that of my colleagues who were with me in this 
group, that it is one of the best institute sessions, if not the best, that 
I have ever attended. We worked hard. We laughed at each others’ 
mistakes thus breaking the tension of the whole procedure, and at the 
end achieved the desired goal. It is not easy to learn a modern foreign 
language. 

This realization came to me as a clear dawn. Many times after any 
of the previous workshops, I would have given anything to know what 
that particular workshop needed to make it one hundred per cent suc- 
cessful. This was much more true when I led the workshop, for then 
I had a complete view of the whole program. Many of the teachers were 
leaving with an assurance that only hard work in a summer session 
can give. I knew that some of their units would not work. Some of 
the teachers would be discouraged and throw the whole thing over- 
board. Others would try to revise their units and make them fit their 
class. Others would think that the whole workshop had been a failure. 
My attempt to warn them fell like seeds on barren soil. Who was I 
to tell them when my supposition would be as valuable as their own? 
I realize now for the first time that many of these former workshops 
would have been less exuberant and theoretical, but far more thorough, 
if some of these teachers had tried to master some of the material 
which they were so ready to have their students master in their class- 
room. Somehow or other this sympathetic understanding only comes 
with the hard task of mastering the material to be taught. It gives the 
teacher a different outlook toward her pupils. 

Here was the answer—experience again. The teacher begins with 
practical situations, formulates a program—this program can 
be overestimated because of the theory involved and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it—and through experience she molds it and 
makes it workable in the classroom. She no longer stands on a pedestal 
and looks down upon her pupils as little human beings who have to be 
_ taught: she has come down to their level and once again realizes the 
arduous task of learning a new language. Would that many of those 
teachers who have been with me in workshops had carried with them 
just that one point of view. 


DIS-HONOR ROLLS 


MARY C. BAKER 
Hofstra College 


The validity of scholastic grades as a single index of ability is ques- 
tionable. At best they can be no more than a statistical representation 
of the child’s capacity to reproduce information and materials. Grades, 
in other words, indicate an ability to store facts, and, when the proper 
stimulus occurs, to reproduce them. The reactions of two fourth-grade 
boys to a decision in a spelling match comes to mind. Andrew, the 
last boy standing but not on the honor roll was given the word, 
“march.” He spelled M-A-R-C-H without hesitation but was declared 
wrong by the teacher because he had failed to capitalize M. Andrew 
disagreed with the teacher’s decision, stating that she had not asked 
him to spell the name of the month, so he spelled the word which means 
to move together in a body. David, a perpetual honor-roller upheld 
the decision. He said the teacher was right for they had had no other 
“march” in class except March. A position of “high honor” simply in- 
dicates to the interested public that this particular boy or girl has 
learned to give the right answers at the right time. 

Membership on the honor roll might even mean the child “behaves” 
well and hence lessens the teacher’s problems. The most unbiased 
teacher in the world finds her patience cellophane thick after coping 
with six daily hours of other peoples’ problems. The rare exceptions 
who are either afraid to misbehave or feel no particular agression 
against said teacher, stand out as paragons of some virtue, if not in- 
tellectual. It is not surprising that they are rewarded in the language 
most easily understood by the educational twins, pupil and parent; if 
they are not on “high” honor, they are content with plain HONOR. 

That parents should reach false or exaggerated assumptions of the 
real meaning of honor-roll membership is not surprising. School au- 
thorities seldom publicize or explain their purpose in making distinc- 
tions in scholastic abilities aside from a few stereotyped remarks 
printed on the cards. Hence all parents, of bright and dull alike, are 
free to interpret report cards as best they can, and render tribute or 
punishment accordingly. This ranges from bestowal of material gifts 
to deprivation of routine activities. Children are placed in mental 
show-cases or dungeons depending on their luck. If their luck was 
good, they as well as their parents assume roles of scholastic museum 
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pieces. Thus children tend to regard grades as a method of gaining 
extra praise from parents. 

High grades are among the last attributes assumed as desirable per- 
sonality or character traits among one’s/friends. Instead they are de- 
scribed first in terms of honesty, generosity, thoughtfulness, and last 
of all intelligence; good marks are afterthoughts. Even enemies are 
designated thus for deviations from honor codes rather than honor 
rolls. The relative value of school marks in the school of life is prac- 
tically negligible. 

Herbie’s recent difficulties serve to illustrate this point very well. 
He is the kind of a boy mothers dream about having. His obedience 
is unexcelled whether his mother is standing over him or five-hundred 
miles away on a trip through Canada. His graciousness would put many 
adults to shame; he never omits a thank you for the slightest favor and 
always remembers to prefix requests with “please.” Herbie’s name is 
not listed among the honor students for there is no honor roll for 
manners. 

Strangely enough, membership on an honor roll may be a sure sign 
of maladjustment as is the failure to pass. Social misfits frequently 
compensate for their inadequacies and inability to meet conditions in 
life by devoting themselves to book learning. By this means short- 
comings in human relationships are lengthened by accomplishments 
in ideational relationships. 

It is equally true that many children with a potentially superior 
intelligence are unable to attain maximum expression because of emo- 
tional blocks. This idea was first explored by Bernardine Schmidt, 
-whose work with children retarded in school has become a standard 
for many conscientious educators throughout the country. Miss 
Schmidt’s first concern was the emotional status of those children and 
later their intellectual. Many high-school graduates have been denied 
the privilege of attending college because of low grades. Had their in- 
telligence been utilizable without the stress of neurotic conflicts, they 
might have done as well if not better than those with “passing” grades. 
Likewise many who were placed on probation at the end of the term, 
and forced to leave subsequently, were victims of faulty use of brain 
power rather than lack of it. 

The maladjustments and ignorance of teachers do not lessen the 
confusion. Some teachers exercise their prerogative as mark-donors 
as though it were a divine right. There is the example of the teacher 
whose greatest sorrow stemmed from the fact that it was not within 
her power to exclude from school those who would not obey her every 
whim. She succeeded her purpose by failing pupils. 
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Other teachers create situations equally tragic by their stupidity. 
The mother of twins was startled by having one show her a commend- 
able report while his brother’s was just short of disgraceful. Such 
divergence had not been apparent before, so Mama, wife of a Ph.D. and 
a college graduate herself, sought an explanation at the source. Her 
surprise was exceeded only by her anger to hear a wholly unscientific, 
fantastic statement that “one of a set of twins is always bright and the 
other dull,” as though brains were meted out according to the laws of 
probability! 

The most salient criticism of honor rolls is their influence in mis- 
directing parental understanding, a vital force in adjustment of chil- 
dren. The full extent of the blow to Herb’s pride, self-confidence and 
desire for approval by his father’s action cannot be estimated. Such 
apparently trivial episodes may be crucial. From such insignificant 
details may emanate the series of events which lead ultimately to rifts 
in families. Parents actually build the wall stone by stone which 
eventually becomes an impenetrable barrier between them and their 
children. | 

Tearing up honor rolls, firing ignorant teachers, and hiring psychia- 
trists to cure neuroses in the children will not solve the problem. The 
solution rests largely with parents. Common sense, mingled with 
actual knowledge about grades, and a heap of understanding will un- 
doubtedly help. All the children who failed as well as those who suc- 
ceeded will have better appreciation of their own importance if their 
parents learn to interpret scholastic grades and form adequate judg- 
ment on the results. 
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Arts 


ALLEN, EpItH LOuIsE. Weaving You 
Can Do. Manual Arts Press, c1947. 
118p. $2.50. 


A, delightful small book for beginning 
weavers, young or old. Condensed informa- 
tion and practical helps with photographs 
of looms and samples of weaving make this 
a valuable book for students and teachers. 


BATCHELDER, MartHa. The Art of 
Hooked-Rug Making. Manual Arts 
Press, c1947. 160p. $3.75. - 


A book that inspires the desire to create 
original designs for hooked rugs and gives 
helpful suggestions for the beginner. Prac- 
tical directions for materials, equipment, 
and hooking are given in an interesting 
manner. A helpful book for anyone inter- 
ested in hook rug making. 


BuRTON, WALTER FE. Home-Built 
Photo Equipment. Ziff-Davis Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 156p. 95c. 


This is the thirty-fourth and_ latest 
addition ‘to the Little Technical Library 
series, of fascinating and practical helps for 
the amateur photographer. This volume 
includes over thirty items of equipment that 
can be built in the home shop. Drawings 
and photographs of the different items show 
the worker how, with average equipment, he 
can both have fun and save money on his 
equipment. 


CuirrorD, Lois I. Card Weaving. 
Manual Arts Press, c1947. 39p. $1.25. 


A book of directions and suggested de- 
signs. for card. weaving. The author has 
attempted to simplify the generally com- 
plicated directions for this craft’ by giving 
step-by-step hints for the beginner. 


DrvinE, J. A. F., and BLacHrorp, G. 
Pottery Craft. Manual Arts Press, 
1947. 86p. $2.75. 

A book of high-points and some practical 
suggestions for the making of clay objects. 
Short explanations with well drawn illustra- 
tions give the processes of preparing clay, 


modeling, building, throwing, casting, dec- 
orating, glazing, firing, and pottery mosaic. 
A helpful manual for any pottery labora- 
tory. 


Divine, J. A. F.. and BLacHrorp, G. 
Stained Glass Craft. Manual Arts 
Press, c1940. 115p. $2.75. 

A manual giving concise information on 
tools and techniques for stained glass work. 
The text and illustrations stimulate interest 
in this craft and make a valuable book for 
anyone interested in glass craft. 


FRAPRIE, FRANK R., and JORDAN, 
FRANKLIN I., eds. The American An- 
nual of Photography, 1948..American 
Photographic Publishing Co., 1947. 
216p. $2.00. (Volume 62). 

The 62nd annual volume of American 
Photography that the advanced amateurs 
look forward eagerly to each year. It con- 
tains 88 outstanding photographs with data 
and annotations for each. Also included are 
nine articles by recognized authorities in 
their field. 4 ; 


GRABBE, PAUL. Outdoors With the 
Camera, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1948. 120p. $3.00. 

The merit of this little book lies in the 
fact that it makes every step of picture 
making clear by means of photographs or 
drawings with a minimum of technical ex- 
planations. A number of good examples of 
outdoor pictures are included and they con- 
stitute a definite challenge to go outdoors 
and make some equally good. 


HucuHEs, F. CLARKE. Amateur Hand- 
craft. Bruce Publishing Co., c1947. 
127p. $2.50. 


A book of suggestions and directions for 
making many handcraft projects. A good 
hook for boys who like to work with “Dad” 
in the home hobby-woodshop. : 


Jacosson, C. I. Developing. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., c1948. 320p. $3.50. 
(A Focal Press Book). " 


A complete and concisely written volume 
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on the sensitive materials, developers, and 
apparatus necessary for producing nega- 
tives of professional quality. Over ‘two 
hundred formulas are included with 
suggestions as to appropriateness of each. 
Helpful information on arrangement and 
procedures in the dark room are included. 


Jacosson, C. I. Enlarging. Pitman 
Publishing Corp., c1948. 316p. $3.50. 
(A. Focal Press Book). 

This work describes in clear detail every 
step necessary in producing prints of salon 
quality, beginning a preliminary review of 
negative making. The latest both in ma- 
terials and equipment are discussed and 
evaluated. Retouching, toning, and mounting 
are all given adequate treatment. 


Lores, LESTER. Better Photography. 
eT Ono Library, cl947. 274p. 
3.00. 


The author has compiled an instructive 
little volume that will delight the hearts of 
beginning amateurs, because specific answers 
are given to practical questions. Brand 
names are given and explanations are given 
in non-technical terms. 


THOREK, Max. Camera Art, With 40 
Original Illustrations. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., c1947. 81p. $5.00. 

A fascinating review of photography as a 
creative art by an internationally recognized 
authority. Anyone looking for technical de- 
tails will be disappointed. The emphasis is 


definitely on the subjective phase of pictorial 
photography. 


Children’s Literature 


ADAMS, KATHARINE. Prince of Paris. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, c1947. 
332p. $2.50. 


A collection of short stories from many 
parts of the world. Grades 5-8. 


ARCHIBALD, Jor. Rebel Halfback. 
Westminster Press, c1947. 192p. $2.00. 


A football story for high school students. 
The character development does not spoil 
the story, but adds to the excitement. 


BERTAIL, INEZ, ed. Complete Nursery 
Song ‘Book; illustrated by Walt Kelly. 
a Lee and Shepard, 1947. 152p. 

Most of the rhymes are Mother Goose 
rhymes. Every elementary school will wel- 


come an edition with music. There is an 
alphabetical index of titles. 


BESTERMAN, CATHERINE. The Quaint 
and Curious Quest of Johnny Long- 
ae Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 147p. 


The author was born in Poland and she 


pare this story upon a Polish legend. Grades 


BLyTon, Eni. The Valley of Adven- 
ture. Macmillan Co., 1947. 269p. $2.50. 
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An exciting mystery story for children 
in grades 5-7. 


BoswortH, ALLAN R. Sancho of the 
Long, Long Horns. Doubleday and 
Co., 1947. 206p. $2.50. 


An exciting story of cattle and cowboys. 
Chapo was thirteen and finally got to be on 
the payroll of the Big Dipper outfit. Grades 
5-7. SA 


BOTHWELL, JEAN. Star of India. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1947, 224p. $2.50. 


Miss Bothwell writes of India with 
knowledge and affection. She spent 12 years 
in India as a teacher and business woman. 
Grades 3-5. 


BROWN, JEANETTE PERKINS. A Little 
Book of Bedtime Songs; pictures by 
Decie Merwin. Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, c1947. unp. 50c. 


Songs and prayers for children suggest- 
ing relationships to parents and to the world 
and to God. = 


BROWN, MARGARET WISE. Goodnight 
Moon; pictures by Clement Hurd. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. unp. $1.75. 


A story picture book for young children. 
Many pictures and few words make this a 
just right book for ages 3-5. 


BurcH, .GENE. The Adventures of 


Put-Put, the Puddle Jumper; pictures 


by Dade. Prang Co., 1947. unp. 60c. 


An airplane story for grades 2-4. Added 
interest is the World War. 


CALDWELL, Cy. Henry Ford. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 246p. $2.75. 


A landatory biography of the famous 
industrialist. The presentation is simple, and 
the book is the type that could be read 
with profit by secondary school students. 
The story is well told with no attempt at 
scholarly analysis. 


CARLETON, PuHirties D. Hawk, the 
White Indian. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
c1947. 210p. $2.50. 


The author read many actual accounts of 
Indian captives and decided to write a 
Fetionized eecount with all of the suspense 
elements gathered from all of the accounts. 
Told: in the first person, this is a dramatic 
story for grades 6-9. 


CARLILE, BESS HOWELL. Come Play 
With Us; pictures by Nell Reppy. Rand 
McNally and Co., c1947. 62p. $2.00. 


Songs to sing and games to play when 
you are very young. Nursery school age. 


Carott. Evy. Dance, Natasha, 
ee Rinehart and Co., c1947. unp. 


A little Russian girl likes to dance and 
when she hears about the ballet she wants 
to go tog Moscow. After a bad dream she 
decides to stay in her own village and dance 
there. Grade 1-3. 
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CLYMER, ELEANOR. The Trolley Car 
Family. David McKay Co., c1947. 256p. 
$2.00. 
if you ever wondered what it would be 
like to live in a trolley car, here is the 
answer. A rollicking answer is given in this 


book. It wouldn’t do to give away the things 
that happen. Grades 4-6. 


COBLENTZ, CATHERINE CaTrE. Martin 
and Abraham Lincoln; pictures by 
et Childrens Press, c1947. unp. 


A touching story based on a true incident 
in the life of Abraham Lincoln. Grades 1-3. 


ComrortT, MILpRED HOUGHTON. 
Treasure on the Johnny Smoker; 
illustrated by James MacDonald. 
ene Morrow and Co., 1947. 219p. 

.50. 


This is a second story of the freight 
steamboat in the late nineteenth century. 
It has the same authenticity and charm as 
the earlier story. Grades 6-8. 


CooKE, DoNnALD E. Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
56p. $2.00. 


A story of magic based on the legend 
following the program of Paul Dukas’ fa- 
mous musical fantasy L’Apprenti Sorcier. 


Corey, Pauy. Shad Haul. William 
Morrow and Co., 1947. 218p. $2.50. 


An exciting story of two boys 
wanted to earn money to go to college. 


who 


CRAMPTON, GERTRUDE, comp. The 
Golden Christmas Book; illustrated by 
Corinne Malvern. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1947. 96p. $1.50. 


Songs, stories, things to do, and puzzles 
make this an interesting book. The tree 
which opens up when the front cover is 
opened makes this better for home owner- 
ship than for library use. 


CREEKMORE, RaymMonp. Little Fu. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 

An eventful trip down the Min River in 
China. The preparations, the descriptions, 
and the illustrations make this an excellent 
book for grades 1-3 in their study of chil- 
dren of other lands. 


CRESPI, PAcHiITa. Wings Over Cen- 
tral America. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1947. 168p. $2.75. 

The author is Costa Rican and tells both 
the story and makes the pictures for this 
book about the different countries of Central 
America. It is a companion book to Wings 
Over South America. Grades 4-7. 


DaLTON, ALENE, and OTHERS. My 
Picture Book of Songs. M. A. Donohue 
and Co., c1947. 60p. $2.50. 


Attractive pictures, easy rhymes and 
simple music make this a suitable book for 
pre-school and grades 1-2. 
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DAUPHIN, FRANCINE LEGRAND, A 
French A BC. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
c1947. unp. $3.50. 

A charming picture book which interprets 
French children to American children, The 
intriguing French words have English trans- 
lations where they are used in sentences. 
Other places they have pictures as was done 


in the long ago Orbis Pictus. For little chil- 
dren. 


Davis, Lavinia R. Roger and the 
Fox; pictures by Hildegard Wood- 
ward. Doubleday and Co., c1947. unp. 
$2.00. 

The year Roger was six he lived in the 
country and wanted to be a part of it. To 
him that meant seeing the fox. During the 


year he learned to ski and he finally saw 
the fox. Grades 1-2, 


Davis, ROBERT. Arab Lands. France. 
Holiday House, c1947. 24p ea. $1.25 ea. 


Two new books about foreign lands. Ex- 
cellent for use in social studies and in free 
reading for grades 6-9. They will help give 
international understanding. They both have 
Busoni’s colorful illustrations. 


DISNEY, WALT. Peter and the Wolf. 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 
25c. : 


The pictures are based on the animated 
cartoon sequence in Walt Disney’s Make 
Mine Music. Children who saw the movie 
will welcome this little book. 


DuprAIx, GEorcES. The Big Brown 
Bear; illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. 
eras and Schuster, Inc., 1947. unp. 

1.00. 


An amusing story of a bear after a bee 
tree. Tenggren’s illustrations add to the fun. 
Pre-school and grades 1-2. 


EATON, JEANETTE. David Livingstone, 
Foe of Darkness; illustrated by Ralph 
Ray. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
256p. $3.00. : 


The author is successful in making this a 
good book for junior and senior high school. 


ELTInG, Mary. Trains at Work; pic- 
tures by David Lyle Millard. Garden 
City Publishing Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 


Any boy interested in trains will enjoy 
this large picture book, full of facts and 
illustrations in black and white and in color. 


Evatt, Harriet. The Mystery of the 
Old Merchant’s House. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1947. 226p. $2.00. 


Everybody likes a mystery and this is a 
delightful one for grades 3-5. 


Fotps, THomas, Where is the Fire? 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 36p. $2.00. 


Firemen, fire engines and° fires have 
universal appeal. This picture book with its 
surprise ending will be a favorite with 
kindergarten and first grade children who 
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will look at the pictures and listen to the 
story, and to second and third grade chil- 
dren who can read it for themselves. 


FRANCOISE. The Thank-You Book. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, c1947. unp. 
$2.00. 


A book of child-like illustrations and 
“thank you’s” for all the simple things which 
make a good life for a child. Pre-school. 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Bobbie Had a 
Nickel; pictures by Emmo. John Mar- 
tin’s House, c1946. unp. 25c. 


Just the right amount of suspense for the 
preschool child is found in this story of 
Bobbie who considered all the things he 
might buy with a nickel and what he finally 
bought. 


FRIEDMAN, FRIEDA. Peppy, the Lone- 
ly Little Puppy. Rand McNally and 
Co., c1947. unp. 25c. (McNally Elf 
Books Series). 

Pre-school chldren will love the pictures 


and the story which they will probably want 
read to them several times a day. 


FitcH, FLORENCE Mary. Their Search 
for God. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1947. 160p. $3.00. 

The author of One God has written this 
book about the religions of the East. It is 
illustrated from photographs just as the 
other book is. This book should make for 
better understanding of other people’s search 


for God. Not limited to young people in 
interest. 


GARRETT, HELEN. Rufous Redtail; 
illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 
Viking Press, 1947. 158p. $2.50. 

This is the story of a hawk and of the 
other birds and animals with which it comes 
in contact. A few times human beings come 


into the picture. The illustrations are de- 
lightful. 


GERBER, WILL. Gooseberry Jones; 
illustrated by Dudley Morris. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 96p. $2.00. 


An understanding story of a little negro 
boy who wanted a dog of his own. Grades 


GILBERT, KENNETH. Bird Dog Bar- 
gain. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 200p. 
$2.50. 

Any boy in grades 6-9 will find this book 
interesting for it is about training a bird 


dog. ‘One of the most important directions 
is ‘‘Be patient.” 


GLENN, ELSIE, and GLENN. Morris. 
Dumblebum. Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 
unp. $2.00. 


A slight story of a scarecrow and how he 
was saved from being lonely. Grades 1-2. 


HALL, WiLut1am. The Seven Little 
Elephants: nictures by Fini. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 
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A picture story about elephants and the 
days of the week. For preschool through 
first grade. 


HarKINS, PuHitip. Touchdown Twins. | 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 224p. 
$2.50. : 


A college football story for high school 
readers. 


Hatcu, Mary C. 13 Danish Tales. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., cl1947. 169p. 
$2.50. 

Miss Hatch has based her stories on J. C. 
Bays translation of these Danish folk tales. 
The illustrations are by a Danish artist. The 


stories will be equally good for use in story 
telling and for the children’s own reading. 


HEADLEY, ELIZABETH. Take a Call, 
Topsy! Macrae-Smith Co., c1947. 216p. 
$2.00. 

A “career” story on ballet dancing in the 
sense that it portrays the difficulties and 


the delights of training to be a ballet dancer. 
Junior high school girls. 


Hecut, Ben. The Cat That Jumped 
Out of the Story; illustrated by Peggy 
Bacon. John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

A whimsical cat story with Peggy Bacon’s 


most interesting cat pictures. For cat lovers 
of any age. 


HINKLE, THomas C. Blaze Face. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 191p. 
$2.00. : 

The author’s interest is almost equally 
divided between dog _ stories and horse 


stories, both of which have endless interest 
for boys and girls in grades 5-7. 


Hocan, INEZ. Read to Me About 
Nono, the Baby Elephant. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., c1947. 45p. $1.00 


A story to read or tell. The little elephant 
had heard everyone say No! No! to him so 
often he thought it was his name. There is 
a lesson but it isn’t pressed too hard. Pre- 
school and first grade. 


HOLBERG, RuTH LANGLAND. At the 
Sign of the Golden Anchor; illustrated 
by Jane Castle. Doubleday and Co., 
c1947. 210p. $2.25. 


This story of New England in 1814 will 
delight. children in grades 2-4. Especially 
suited to grade 4. 


HOLpING, ELISABETH SANXAY. Miss 
Kelly; illustrated by Margaret S. 
Johnson. William Morrow and Co., 
1947. 125p. $2.00. 


An amusing story of a tiger cat with 
hidden powers. Grades 4-6. 


Hout, STEPHEN. Prairie Colt. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1947. 178p. $2.25. 


This is by the author of Wild Palomino 
and, although this time it is a red colt, boys 
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and girls will enjoy the thrills in this story. 
Grades 6-8. 


_ HUNGERFORD, EDWarD BUELL. Fight- 
ing Frigate. Wilcox and Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., c1947. 261p. $2.50. 


_ An exciting story of the War of 1812. For 
junior high school. 


JACKSON, KATHRYN, and JACKSON, 
Byron. Animal Babies. Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 25c. 

Short stories with attractive pictures 
telling of some incident in the lives of a 
number of animals, and in addition, there 
is a bird and a butterfly. 


Jacoss, Emma Arkins. Vicki’s Mys- 
terious Friend. John C. Winston Co., 
c1947. 210p. $2.00. 


An exciting story for teen-age girls. All 
the ingredients are mixed well to hold the 
reader’s attention from beginning to end of 
the story. 


JACKSON, C. PAu. All Conference 
Tackle. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
242p. $2.50. 


The author is a high school teacher, a 
sports coach, and an official at many games. 
This fast moving tale will appeal to junior 
high school boys especially. 


JACKSON, PHYLLIS WYNN. Victorian 
Sena al Holiday House, c1947. 296p. 
3.00. 


An unpretentious but interesting life of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe from her childhood 
in the home of her famous but poor father, 
Lyman Beecher, to her own period of fame 
and affluence after the publication of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Recommended for high school 
libraries. 


JUDSON, CLARA INGRAM. The Lost 
Violin. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
204p. $2.25. 


This time the people came from Bohemia 
in another of the author’s delightful stories 
of people from other lands. Grades 5-7. 


KeLLy, Ertc P. The Hand in the 
Picture. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
241p. $2.50. 


A story of modern Poland with a “throw- 
back” which gives a picture, dramatically 
presented, of the whole of Poland’s history. 
The author is a Newberry award winner 
and is an authority on Poland. 


Kesey, ALICE GEER. Racing the Red 
Sail. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
140p. $2.00. 


Stories of the Greece of today. They grew 
out of the sights and sounds that came to 
the author during her stay in Greece. Grades 
4-6. 


Kiser, MaArTHA GWINN. Rosanna; 
illustrated by Anne-Marie Drutzu. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1947. 193p. 
52.5000 1 : 
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A pleasant love story in Emerson’s time 
and locality. Junior high school girls will 


a ne and may get some valuable ideals 


KLINGERSMITH, STACY. Guardians of 


the Forest. Dorrance and C 
175p. $3.00. , rene 


_The author is an adviser on natur 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and is in at es 
of a Tree Club. The book describes walks 
in the woods and things seen and talked 
about. A _8roup of photographs are re- 
produced in the front of the book. 


SEE oe en in Central 
merica. David McKay Co., c1947. 
169p. $2.50. Bice: é 


The increased interest to the South makes 
every book on Central and South America 
of special interest and will make this an 
especially welcome book. Grades 4-7, though 
the pictures make the twins a bit young 
looking for 7th grade, 


MALLETTE, GERTRUDE E. Priceless Mo- 
ment. Doubleday and Co., ¢1947. 214p. 
$2.00. 

A combination career and mystery story 


which will appeal to girls in junior high 
school. 


Mo.tuoy, ANNE. The 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
$2.50. 


A delightful story of what happened to 
a boys in an orthopedic hospital. Grades 


Pigeoneers. 
1947. 180p. 


ODELL, Mary C. Another Story 
Shop. Judson Press, c1947. 189p. $2.00. 


Stories for telling arranged by season, 
special days, etc., and having an index 
indicating character values in the stories. 
Primarily for the teacher or librarian. 


ORTON, HELEN FULLER. Cloverfield 
Farm Stories. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 122p. $2.50. 

All four of the Cloverfield farm stories 
in a new edition. Large print makes this 
collection of stories based upon the author’s 


memories of her childhood an easy to read 
volume for grades 2-3. 


Orton, HELEN FULLER. Mystery Up 
the Chimney. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1947. 109p. $1.75. , 


The mystery in Mrs. Orton’s stories might 
not satisfy adults, but is both satisfying and 
good reading for grades 3-5. 


PETERSON, Livia Y., and PLUMMER, 
Myrrres-MarizE. Fair Wind; illustrated 
by Don Nelson. Wilcox and Follett 
Publishing Co., c1947. 234p. $2.25. 


A good boat story for grades 7-9. There 
is plenty of action, intrigue and adventure 
for all. 


ROBINSON, IRENE, and RoBINSON, 
W. W. Picture Book of Animal Babies. 
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Macmillan Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 


The Robinsons’ have given us another 
superb’ picture book for the very young. A 
book of theirs is always an event to note. 


ScHOLZ, JACKSON. Gridiron Chal- 
lenge. William Morrow and Co., 1947. 
240p. $2.50. 


The author is an Olympic champion so it 
is no surprise to find that his sport stories 
are popular with teen age boys. 


SEVERN; Davip. Wagon For Five. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947. 228p. $2.50. 


This isn’t a sequel but it is about the 
same people that were in the story A Cabin 
for Crusoe. This time they travel with a 
circus. Grades 3-6. 


SHaw, CHARLES G. It Looked Like 
Split Milk. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 

A charming story for young children 
telling about the various forms a cloud may 
take, but until the last page you don’t know 
that it is a cloud. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE, illustrator. 
Baby’s Mother Goose. Peggy Cloth- 
Books, Inc., 1947. 


Washable cloth book for nursery or 
nursery school. Substantial. 


STEINER, CHARLOTTE. Polka~ Dot. 
Doubleday and Co., 1947. unp. $1.25. 


Dot and her dog Polka make a charming 
picture book for preschool children. 


THORSON, CHARLES. Keeko. Wilcox 
an Follett Publishing Co., c1947. 47p. 
1.00. 


A. fairy story or a tall tale about a little 
Indian boy and how he got the feathers for 
his head-dress. Preschool to Grade 2. 


Toutstoy, ALEXEI. Russian Tales for 
Children; illustrated by Kouznetsov. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 195p. $2.50. 


The author is'related to both Leo Tolstoy 
and to Turgeniev so he knows his Russian 
folktales at first hand. Grades 3-5. 


URBAHNS, ESTELLE. The Little Red 
Dragon; pictures by Weda Yap. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1947. 64p. $1.75. 


A Chinese story which gives children in 
grades 4-6 a better understanding of our 
distant neighbors. 


UrMSTON, Mary. Betsy and the 
Proud House. Doubleday and Co., 
c1947. 179p: $2.00. 


Dogs, children, an unoccupied house with 
a big yard, and a wonderful surprise at the 
gud make this a delightful story for grades 


WapswortH, L. A. Puzzle of the 
Talking: Monkey. Rinehart and Co., 
c1947, 244p. :$2.00. ; 
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A mystery story in a college background, 
but of interest to teen-age boys. This is the 
author’s eleventh mystery story. 


WaAGONER, JEAN Brown. Martha 
Washington, Girl of Old Virginia. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 198p. $1.75. 
(Childhood of Famous ~ Americans 
Series). 


A new title in this series is always wel- 
come. These stories make a good introduc- 
tion to our country’s history. Grades 3-5. 


WEBBER, MALCOLM. Jimco and Harry 
at the Rocking H; illustrations by 
Virginia Mull. Wilcox and Follett 
Publishing Co., c1947. 247p. $2.50. 


Cowboys and ranch doings always appeal 
to boys. Grades 6-8. 


WERNER, JANE, ed. The Golden Book 
of Poetry; illustrated by Gertrude 
Elliott. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
c1947. 97p. $1.50. (A Big Golden Book 
Special). 

Each Golden Book is looked for with 
pleasure. So far the public has not been “let 
down’”’ but each time it feels that. Simon 
and Schuster is to be congratulated on the. 


fine results obtained. Splendid gift book, 
equally as good for library and school use. 


WESSELLS, KATHARINE TYLER. The 
Little Golden Book of Singing Games; 
illustrated by Corinne Malvern. Simon 


and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 42p. 


As. always the little golden books are 
attractive and make an excellent addition to 
any library or to the child’s own collection. 
This contains 17 nursery rhymes with the 
music and the directions for acting them out 
or playing them. Grades 1-3. 


Wricut, NorMAN. Chip Chip. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1947. unp. 25c. 


Children will enjoy the pictures as much 
as the story. 


YOUMANS, ELEANOR. The Skitter Cat 
Sen. Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 261p. 
2.50. 


A reprint edition of three stories: Skitter 
Cat; Skitter Cat and the Major; and Skitter 
Cat and Little Boy. The child is called Little 
Boy all through the three stories. This 
limits the interest in the book to younger 
children than would otherwise enjoy it. 
Grades 1-3. : 


Education and Psychology 


Buuuis, H. EpMuNpD, and O’MALLEy, 
Emity E. Human Relations in the 
Classroom, Course I, 2d ed. Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene, 
c1947. 222p. 


A collection of thirty lesson plans based 
on problems of human relations for use in 
sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. Planned to 
help bovs and girls huild personalities which 
will withstand emotional crises through en- 
couraging free discussion of personal prob- 
lems. Excellent. S 
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. Cook, Epear M., and Carts, Joun H. 
Observation and Study Guide for 
Student Teachers, 2d ed. C. V. Mosby 
Co., 1947. 167p. $3.50. 

. This is a workbook for. student teachers 
intended to provide some focal point for a 
course in student teaching. It takes up 
various topics which make up the school 
program and provides questions under work 
units. It seems to be a collection of ‘“busy- 
work” assignments for the student teachers. 


Dunican, Davin R. A History of 
Boston College. Bruce Publishing Co., 


c1947. 362p. $6.00. (The Catholic 
Education Series). 
This is the story of Boston College, 


founded by the Jesuits in 1859 and growing 
steadily with the decades. There is authen- 
tie scholarship in its presentation. 


EpmMonson, J. B., ROEMER, JOSEPH, 
and Bacon, FrAncis L. The Adminis- 
tration of the Modern Secondary 
School. Macmillan Co., 1948. 690p. 


This meticulous revision of.this standard 
text will be welcomed by teachers of courses 
on administration. It will be equally valu- 
able, to all concerned with the administra- 
tion of high schools, since it may serve as 
a manual for many phases of their work. 


' FiscHer, Marts. Unit of Study: How 

the People of the Andes Live— 
Teachers Papers and Children’s Pa- 
pers. Maryknoll Bookshelf, 1947. 


A collection of materials for use in 
parochial schools, emphasizing the need for 
additional Catholic missioners in the Andes. 
Contains some black-white photographs of 
value. 


GooDMAN, SAMUEL M. Curriculum 
Implications of Armed Services Edu- 
cational Programs. American Council 
on Education, ¢1947. 101p. $1.25. 


This little volume is a good summary of 
the experience of the armed services in 
curriculum development. It taught us noth- 
ing that is startingly new. The armed serv- 
ices emphasized objectives, readiness for 
change, and interdepartmental planning. In 
the formulation of procedures in curriculum 
development, the armed services appear to 
be far behind the achievements of civilian 
education. 


GRUMMAN, RUSSELL M. University 
Extension in Action. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 175p. 
$1.00. (University of N. C. Extension 
Bulletin, Vol. XX VI, No. 1). 

A valuable document on adult education. 
The history and present services of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North 
Carolina are treated. Such matters as plan- 
ning, promoting, staffing, and financing ex- 
tension services describe how this university 
has made the State of North Carolina its 
campus. 


HartLey, WiLuiAM H., ed. Audio- 
Visual Materials and Methods in the 
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Social Studies. National Council for 
the Social Studies, c1947. 214p. $2.00. 
(18th Yearbook). 


This is a handbook of audio-visual ma- 
terials and techniques for the social studies 
teacher. A chapter is devoted to each type 
of audio-visual material including: the 
excursion, pictures, film-strips, posters, films 
and radio. The contributors are. specialists 
in these fields. ; 


THE Harvard CommMIssION.,. The 
Place of Psychology in an Ideal 
University. Harvard University Press, 
1947. 42p. $1.50. , 


Recommendations concerning the teaching 
of psychology in a university. The granting 
of a new degree in psychology (Psy. D.) is 
Debord. Some interesting observations are 
made. 


HENRY, NELSON B., ed. Science Edu- 
cation in American Schools. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 306p. $2.50. 
(46th Yearbook of the National So- 
ee for the Study of Education, Part 


The newest broad survey of science 
teaching, on elementary and secondary 
levels, with general and special emphases. 
Stating problems with, and without, answers. 
Practical rather than philosophical; .full 
bibliography. 


Hincarp, Ernest R. Theories of 
Learning. D. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1948. 409p. $3.75. 


This volume provides in convenient, well- 
written form an introduction to the ‘major 
theories of learning. In a concluding chapter, 
the writer presents his own'point of view 
regarding learning. 


Horr, ARTHUR G. Secondary-School. 
Science Teaching. Blakiston Co., 
c1947. 303p. $3.75. 


Five units as to the mission, the content, 
the methods, the activities; the aids for 
teaching science. A blend of philosophy, 
pedagogy, and ‘“‘thow-to-do-it.”’ The author’s 
‘know-how’’'was acquired from twenty-one 
years’ experience. 


KELLY, TRUMAN LEE. Fundamentals 
of Statistics. Harvard . University 
Press, 1947. 755p. $10.00. 


A revision and enlargement of the au- 
thor’s classic of 1923, Statistical Method. It 
contains a basic presentation of the statis- 
tical procedures commonly required for the 
interpretation of data and for. conducting 
scientific experiments. The author | em- 
phasizes the rational thought processes 
which underly experimental method. The 
book would be useful in courses in statisties 
covering both elementary and advanced 
material. 


LILGE, FREDERIC. The Abuse of 
Learning. Macmillan Co., 1948. 184+. 
$2.75. 


After every war everybody writes a book 
to explain something that happened...This 
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one, written under the sponsorship of our 
war department, analyzes the surrender of 
the German University to Hitler. 


McGratH, Earu J., and OTHERS. To- 
ward General Education. Macmillan 
Co., c1948. 224p. $3.00. 

An analysis by ten members of the faculty 
of the University of Iowa, acting voluntarily 
and with no official relationship to the 
University. The thinking and wording are 
both direct. While the discussion is at the 
college level, it indicates more intimate 
understanding of high schools than previous 
reports on general education. 


McLure, WILLIAM Pavut. The Effect 
of Population Sparsity on School Cost. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 64p. $2.10. (Contributions to 
Education, No. 929). 


A careful study of the needs for education 
in sparsely settled areas, and the burden 
of meeting these needs. A clearly thought 
out presentation of the dilemma of costs of 
small schools or of transportation. 


Mooney, BELLE S. How Shall I Tell 
my Child? Reprint ed. Garden City 
Publishing Co., 1947. 192p. $1.00. 


One of the best books on sex education; 
designed primarily to help parents to inter- 
pret the topic. The writer tries to anticipate 
questions which need interpretation on 
different age levels. 


Noar, GERTRUDE. Freedom to Live 
and Learn. Franklin Publishing and 
Supply Co., c1948. 159p. 


A practical manual to help individual 
teachers, faculty groups, and students in 
teacher training classes to reorganize class- 
room programs and methods on the basis 
of experience units developed democratical- 
ly through pupil-teacher planning and 
evaluation. 


PATTERSON, WILLIAM F., and HEDGES, 
M. H. Educating For Industry. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 229p. $2.50. 


A book devoted to the policies and pro- 
cedures of a national apprenticeship system, 
containing an extensive bibliography on 
apprenticeship. A book that should be on 
the desk of all supervisors and instructors 
in industrial education. 


Rasey, Marie I. Toward Maturity. 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, c1947. 
242p. $3.00. 


Represents a departure in child psych- 
ology in organization and treatment. Illus- 
trative ehapter headings are: ‘‘The Child 
Takes His Family to School,” and ‘‘The 
Part-Grown Has His Difficulties.” Each 
chapter consists of the author’s exposition 
plus numerous quotations of autobiograph- 
ical writings of students and teachers. Would 
be excellent for parallel reading in child 
psychology and child development courses. 


STANFORD SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES. 
Continuity in Liberal Education, High 
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School, and College. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, c1947. 93p. $2.00. (Fourth 
Annual Conference). 


This volume is composed of the committee 
reports and excerpts from the subsequent 
discussion thereon which constituted the 
Fourth Annual Conference on the Human- 
ities sponsored by the School of Humanities 
of Stanford University. The report is the 
result of the deliberations of high school 
teachers and -administrators as well as 
college and university people. This is an 
effort to get at a working understanding 
between the secondary people and those in 
college and university. 


STAPLES, R. O. The Rural Teacher. 
Ryerson Press, c1947. 81p. $2.00. 
(Ryerson Educational Monographs). 

A study of rural teachers, showing the 
present situation and trends in their selec- 


tion, professional preparation, and in service 
education. 


STERNER, ALICE P. Radio, Motion 
Picture, and Reading Interests. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 102p. $2.10. (Teachers Col- 
ran Contributions to Education, No. 


A study of seven out-of-school language 
activities of high-school pupils: radio, 
books, comic strips, funny books, magazines, 
newspapers, and motion pictures. The pur- 
poses are: (1) to discover whether medium 
or interest attracts, (2) to note relationships 
among habits, (3) to study three major in- 
terests—adventure, humor, and love, (4) to 
note relationship of sex, school grade, in- 
telligence, and socio-economic status to 
choices of media and interests. 


STRANG, RuTH. Reporting to Parents. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 105p. $1.50. (Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching Series, No. 10). 

An excellent summary of practices used 
in reporting to parents. The pupil records 
on which such reporting must be based are 
considered briefly, with some evaluation of 
procedures and samples of forms used. 


THURSFIELD, RICHARD E., ed. The 
Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory. National Council for the Social 
Studies, c1947. 442p. $2.00. (17th Year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies). 

One of the best yearbooks yet published 
by this organization. It is extremely com- 
prehensive, touching very nearly all phases 
of the subject. Secondary school teachers 
will find it particularly valuable, but it is 
also useful on other levels. College teachers 
of American history will find the section on 
new interpretations of special interest. A 
“must”? book for the library of any in- 
stitution engaged in teacher education. 


VAUGHN, GWENYTH R., and RorTH, 
CuHartes B. Effective Personality 
Building. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 290p: $2.50. 
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The authors have made use of popularized 
knowledge of modern psychiatry and 
psychometrics to produce another How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. The pen 
and ink illustrations are entertaining but in 
this reviewer’s opinion unfortunate. 


Warp, WINIFRED. Playmaking With 
Children From Kindergarten to High 
School. D. Appleton-Century °Co., 
c1947. 312p. $2.50. 


A practical guide-book in creative drama- 
tics, with illustrative examples from actual 
situations. Appended are a selected biblio- 
graphy and a list of stories suggested as good 
material for dramatization. 


WYNNE, JoHN P. Philosophies of 
Education. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
427p. $3.75. 


One of the better known teachers of 
educational philosophy sets a trechant pen 
to its statement. 


Health and Physical Education 


DuccAN, ANNE ScCHLEY. The Com- 
plete Tap Dance Book. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., c1947. 100p. $3.50. 


Compares more than favorably to the 
usual book of this type in that the material 
lends itself to the classroom situation. Too 
often books of this type are usable only 
by professional tap dancers and_ the 
terminology and the technics are of little 
value to high school and college students. 
On the whole the work is well organized 
and covers a wealth of materials. A teacher 
of tap dancing in high school or college 
would be greatly aided by the use of Dug- 
gan’s book. 


Hopson, Howarp A. Basketball Il- 
lustrated. A. S. Barnes and Co.; c1948. 
86p. $1.50. 


A simply written and well illustrated 
basic text for beginning basketball players. 
Each of the recognized basketball funda- 
mentals are clearly analyzed with some con- 
sideration given to teaching method. Ex- 
cellent for the junior high school level. 


Kwapp, SALLY. Women Doctors To- 
day. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 
184p. $2.50. 


This interesting compilation of twelve 
biographies adds to the literature of modern 
medicine. It is another attempt to show 
that women have made excellent contribu- 
tions to the field. 


MEYER, MArcareT H., and ScHWArz, 
MARGUERITE. Technic of Team Sports 
for Women, 2d ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947. 431p. $4.25. 


A, valuable book for teachers of women’s 
sports. Contains analyses of technics of the 
various sports with suggestions for teach- 
ing. Does not contain detailed rules for the 
definite reason of becoming seasonal in that 
rules are constantly changing. Technics re- 
main somewhat constant, therefore this 
book, since it is well prepared, should rate 
high in the field. 
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Noren, ArTHUR T. Softball. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., c1947. 114p. $1.50. 


This book is concerned with history, 
present rules, and an analysis of the play 
at different positions in modern softball. 
No attention is given to the essential 
fundamentals of throwing and catching. It 


is well illustrated with photographs of hi 
skilled softball players. Ca cae 


Tap Dancing For ‘Everyone. The 
Del-Wrights, c1947. 77p. $2.50. 


Contains 15 tap routines with costume 
recommendations. For someone who is look- 
ing for a ready-made tap dance, then this 
would serve perhaps as well as any other 
of its sort. Does not concern itself with 
teaching methods, suggestions, etc. Contains 


15 tap routines as stated on the cover—no 
more. ; 


TURNER, C. E. School Health and 
Health Education. C. V. Mosby Co., 
1947. 457p. $3.50. 


The author is an authority in the field. 
The book will be especially helpful to 
teachers from elementary through high 
an and to those interested in public 
ealth. 


WEAVER, ROBERT W., and MERRILL, 
ANTHONY F, Camping Can Be Fun. 
Harper and Bros., c1948. 241p. $3.00. 

A clearly stated and well illustrated book 
on the practical aspects of individual and 
small group camping. It deals chiefly with 
the utilization of the out-of-doors resources 


to camping use. A section is devoted to,out- 
door cooking, 


Home Economics 


Guass, Mary Low. Recipes for Two. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1947. 387p. $3.00. 


This is a good book for the inexperienced 
person. The recipes are good and simply 
written. The suggestions for meal planning 
and shopping are helpful. 


HERALD TRIBUNE. Home Institute. 
Home Institute Cook Book. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 1107p. $3.00. 


This is a general cook book with good 
recipes. It includes a chapter on feeding the 
family, giving suggested weekly plan for 
meal planning. It features information on 
pressure cooking, frozen foods, herbs and 
spices, and buying in today’s market. It is 
a good book for anyone interested in 
cooking. 


Library Science 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Classification and Pay Plans for 
Libraries in Institutions of Highe 
Education, 2d ed. American Library 
Association, 1947. 3 Vols. 

“Bach of the three books (is) for one of 
the three groups of institutions (non-degree- 
conferring, degree-conferring four-year, 


universities). Each book contains four sec- 
tions: (1) Classes of Libraries, (2) Classes of 
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Departments, (3) Personnel Specifications 
for Library Positions in the Professional and 
Clerical Services, and (4) Standards of 
Education, Experience and Pay for Per- 
sonnel Grades.” 


JOECKEL, CARLETON B., and WINS- 
Low, Amy. A National Plan for Public 
Library Service. American Library 
Association, 1948. 168p. $3.00. (Plan- 
ning for Libraries, No. 3). 

A “preliminary sketch ... of the public 
library structure of the future,” based upon 
ideals of dynamic service contrasted with 
present-day realities. Proposes a _nation- 
wide minimum standard of service and 
support with the primary responsibility on 
the local library unit, assisted by both 
state and nation through integrated special 
services and grants-in-aid. 


THOMPSON, LAWRENCE S. Students’ 
Guide to the Use of the Western 
Michigan College Library. Western 
Michigan College Library, 1947. 16p. 
32C: 


A clear explanation of circulation of 
books, cataloging and classification of library 
books, periodical indexes, government 
documents, and reference books. Although 
produced for a specific situation, this guide 
should interest librarians and instructors 
who teach the use of the library. 


WALRAVEN, MARGARET KESSLER, and 
Hatt-QuEstT, ALFRED L. Teaching 
Through the Elementary School Li- 
oa H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 183p. 
3.00. 


A practical and stimulating guide to the 
effective use of library resources in teaching 
in the intermediate grades. A commonsense 
text for library materials courses for 
teachers, helpful also for classroom teachers. 


Literature 


ed. Modern 
Vanguard Press, 


BaKER, DENYS VAL, 
British Writing. 
c1947. 359p. $3.50. 


A selection of the best work that has 
appeared during the last decade in British 
‘Jittle’ magazines or reviews of which there 
are “today between forty and fifty’ being 
published. Stories, poems, essays are in- 
cluded. A valuable book for the worth of 
its contents and for the knowledge gained 
of the admirable work being done by con- 
temporary British writers. 


BALLOWE, HEwiTt LEONARD. The 
Lord Sayin’ the Same. Louisiana 
Be University Press, 1947. 254p. 
Zale ii 


Superstitions of Louisiana cane planta- 
tions as shown by stories of life on one 
plantation. There is loving appreciation and 
intimate knowledge combined with a re- 
markable gift plus great skill in story tell- 
ing. A real contribution to literature and 
to human understanding: 
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BorxKin, B. A., ed. A Treasury of 
New England Folklore. Crown Pub- 
lishers, c1947. 934p. $4.00. 


An entrancing anthology of tales, sayings, 
yarns, songs and superstitions of New Eng- 
land. The peddlers, odd characters, land- 
lords, traders, farmers, seamen, and the 
wives and children all have a share in the 
general picture. 


a 


CHRISTY, ARTHUR E., and WELLS, 
Henry W. World Literature. American 
Book Co., c1947. 1118p. $5.50. 


This is definitely the most comprehensive 
and the most effective presentation of world 
literature to date. It is the most useful 
where emphasis is laid upon the community 
of ideas among men. The selection ranges 
over the whole of literature rather than 
limiting itself to belles lettres, and the items 
are substantially represented. A very fine 
anthology. 


CLARK, BARRETT H. Eugene O'Neill. 
Dover Publications, 1947. 182p. $2.75. 

This is a short biography of the famous 
playwright together with a rather generous 
evaluation of each of his plays including 
several still unpublished. Written by a 
competent critic, the manuscript was edited 
and approved by O’Neill himself to insure 
factual accuracy. 


Crass, ALFRED LELAND. Home to the 
Hermitage. Bobbs-Merrill Co., ¢1948. 
318p. $2.75. 

A sympathetic fictionalized presentation 
of some of the important episodes in the 
life of Andrew Jackson and his wife Rachel. 
As with his four earlier novels of Nashville, 
the author presents a realistic picture of 
an earlier period with both actual and 
imagined characters living in an authentic 
setting of time and place. 


Dosir, J. Frank. Tongues of the 
Monte. Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 
301p. $3.50. 


Life and lore of the people of northern 
Mexico: ranchers, vaqueros, shepherds and 
other primitive types. Charmingly written; 
authentic in flavor. : 


Haypn, Hiram, and Cournos, Joun, 
eds. A World of Great Stories. Crown 
Publishers, c1947. 950p. $3.95. 


An excellent selection of 115 modern 
stories from world literature. The editing 
is carefully done; discussions and biogra- 
phical sketches are concise and illuminating. 


Hine, L. REGINALD. Confessions of 
an Un-Common Attorney. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 268p. $4.00. Se 


A charming account and interpretation of 
experiences as a country lawyer in England 
and as a literary interpreter of local history. 


JOSEPH, SISTER MurRIAM. — Shake- 
speare’s Use of the Arts of Language. 
Columbia University Press, 1947. 423p. 
$3.75. (Columbia University Studies in. 
English and Comparative Literature). 
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A very valuable study of ‘the theory of 
composition current in Renaissance England 
and a well-founded demonstration of the 
extent of Shakespeare’s knowledge and use 
of this theory. Distinctly a contribution to 
Shakespearian scholarship and a valuable 
text for every student of Renaissance lang- 
uage. 


KRONENBERGER, LOUIS, ed. The Por- 
table Johnson and Boswell. Viking 
Press, 1947. 762p. $2.00. 


A considerable portion of the Life of 
Johnson and a generous selection from Tour 
of the Hebrides and The Dialogue With 
Rousseau. Johnson is represented by the 
lives of Savage and Pope, as well as selected 
note, letters and poems. 


LAVRIN, JANKO. An Introduction to 
the Russian Novel. Whittlesey House, 
c1947. 253p. $2.75. 


For its length, a remarkably clear and 
inclusive presentation. Lavrin gives the ma- 
jor writers adequate treatment and fills in 
the intervals between them with discussions 
of men and works often less known but 
important to an understanding of the 
development of the Russian novel. A valu- 
able text for the student and general reader. 


McKee, IrviNnc. “Ben-Hur” Wallace. 
University of California Press, 1947. 
301p. $4.00. 

The biography of so versatile a person- 
nage must compass a remarkable range of 
event and incident. Mr. McKee has been 
exercised and so is the reader. But the 
thing is done—a writer so illustrious must 
have his biography—and thoroughly, if one 
can judge by the substantial documentation. 


PritcHEeTT, V. S. The Living Novel. 
Reynal ‘and Hitchcock, c1947. 252p. 
$2.75. 

Judgments on his antecedents and fellows 
in fiction by a writer of the distinction and 
skill of V. S. Pritchett must be compelling. 
The author ranges wide among the English 
and gives generous attention to the Russians 
and the French. There is no order or pro- 
gram particularly, but there is wit and 
penetration and pertinence to his comments. 


Rives, HALLIE ERMINIE, and For- 
BUS, GABRIELLE ELLIoTt. The John 
Book. Beechhurst Press, c1947. 304p. 
$3.50. 


A. book for Johns and about Johns, giving 
the origin, meaning, and forms of the name 
John in many languages, and inspiring 
stories of famous men named John. 


SEIFERT, SHIRLEY. The Proud Way. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1948. 316p. $3.00. 


A romance that gives a vivid portrayal 
of plantation life and of the early life of 
Jefferson Davis. 


SPRUNCMAN, OrMAL I. Editing and 
Titling Movies. Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co., c1947. 144p. 95c. 


Practical pointers, in clear and concise 
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language, for amateur movie-makers on 


tools and techniques for preparing films for 
effective showing. 


VINCENT. 
Argus Books, 


STARRETT, 
Bipeds. 
$3.50. 


A collection of informal jottings on books 
or the people who make them. 


Books and 
c1947. 268p. 


Philosophy and Religion 


BRECK, FiLora E. Worship Services 
and Programs for Beginners. W. A. 
Wilde Co., c1947. 226p. $1.50. 


Helpful suggestions for teachers in Sun- 
day schools and mothers in home situations 
for guidance of children four, five, and six 
years of age, including an abundance of 
practical materials. 


CuniInccIM, MerrRImMoN. The Col- 
lege Seeks Religion. Yale University 
Press, 1947. 319p. $4.00. (Yale Studies 
in Religious Education, Vol. XX). 


Characterizing religion as a knowledge of 
high values in living, a commitment there- 
to, a search for eternal verities, faith in 
God, and pointing out how secularism 
militates against such; this expanded, em- 
pirical, Ph.D. dissertation, brilliant in style 
and especially valuable for administrators, 
outlines a feasible sixteen-point program, 
considered from philosophical backgrounds, 
bibliographies, experience,. investigations, 
adequate for college needs. 


JONES, JESSIE Orton. Many Man- 
sions: drawings by Lynd Ward. Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. 134p. $4.50. 

Eighteen selections from the Bible in 
relation to the creative Word of God, em- 
phasizing and illustrating the observation 


that the Bible is a story book of the 
universe. 


Mites, HeErRsBert J. Movies and 
Morals. Zondervan Publishing House, 
c1947. 121p. $1.50. 


The movies held their election at the box 
office. This book tells them that they elected 
the wrong candidate. 


MILLER, ParK Hays. Christian Doc- 
trine for Sunday School Teachers. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. 105p. $1.00. 

A presentation of Christian doctrine for 
Sunday School teachers with emphasis upon 
the point of view that doctrine about God 


is never a substitute for the experience of 
God. 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY. EDUCATION- 
AL CONFERENCE. The Crisis of Man- 
kind. University of Minnesota Press, 
c1947. 121p. $3.00. 


Some very significant addresses presented 
as a part of the inauguration of Dr. James 
L. Morrill as President of the University of 
Minnesota. 
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EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN 















By Fay Apams. Elementary School Curriculum and Methods. “... should 
prove an excellent tool in directing the growth of prospective teachers.” 
Journal of Educational Sociology. $3.75 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF GUIDANCE 


By D. Wetty LEFEVER, ARCHIE M. TuRRELL and Henry I. WEITzEL. De- 
scribed as “one of the best books on guidance that has been written in 
years.” $3.50 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By JAMES MULHERN. Provides an understanding of all the fundamental 
issues in modern education. $4.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By JoHN T. WaHLQuIST. Clarifies opinions on the three major philoso- 
phies of American education. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Also by JoHN T. WAHLQUIST. Emphasis is on guidance and orientation. 
$3.25 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By JEsseE B. Sears. Emphasizes the underlying purposes of administra- 
tion, and the nature of school administration problems, techniques and 
processes. $4.50 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Louis P. THorre. Treats the personal and social adjustment of the 
child at increasingly high levels of development as the central problem. 
$4.50 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By WENDELL W. Cruze. An intensive study of the learner in his envircn- 
ment. $3.50 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 


By Ernest W. Tiecs and Barney Katz. Gives principles, techniques and 
agencies which are mainly responsible for guiding personality develop- 
ment. $3.25 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


By Louis P. THorPE and BARNEY Karz. Presents the essential facts, find- 
ings and interpretations of abnormal psychology. 
Ready in May. 938 pages, Probable price $6.00 


“THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY I5 East 26th Street. New York 10 


How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


ers 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 


How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
[_] How to Use an Index 








Cheer aa 


i 


[_] How to Use the World Almanac 
[_] How to Locate References on a Topic 
[_] How to Read a Graph 


[_] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


[| How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


[| How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 





How to Prepare a Good Report 
[] How to Give an Oral Report 
(_] How to Make a Written Report 








Now in its 5th printing: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the widely used 
textbook for pupils that allows teachers to make more 
efficient use of their time in bringing pupils quickly 
a point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 


This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another’s work with the Individual Self-T esting 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 8c each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community, You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal 
copies while a quantity order for the pupils is being 
considered, ; 







207 Fourth Ave: 
New York 3 





JUST FUBLISHED 
a new leat of timely importance 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


McGraw-Hill By Rospert A. Davis 
Series Professor of Educational Phychotogy 

m University of Colorado 

Education 348 pages, 6x9. $3.00 





In this distinctive new book the author provides a relatively brief text 
for introductory courses in educational psychology. The purpose throughout 
is to deal with important problems of the classroom and the school—prob- 
lems which teachers meet in their day-to-day work. 


Two closeiy related topics have governed the development of the book: 
understanding the learner and directing the learning process. 


Part I gives an overview of various aspects of the learner’s development, 
including his physical growth, scholastic ability, interests, attitudes, and his 
social and emotional maturity. 


Part II is designed to assist the teacher in gaining skill in directing the 
learning process in such a way that it will resuit in the greatest improvement 
for the learner. Here the author helps the teacher in planning learning ma- 
terials, in formulating instructional objectives for his courses, and in devising, 
administering, and using tests for measuring progress. 


Send for a Copy on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Why are children 
better pupils today? 


American progress is nowhere more apparent, 
or more significant, than in our school sys- 
tems. Since 1635, when the first continuous 
public school was established in Boston, edu- 
cators have immeasurably increased the ad- 
vantages of every child through the steady 
improvement of teaching methods and 
classroom environment, 

It is a far cry from the primitive one-room 
schoolhouse illustrated above, to the scien- 
tifically planned classrooms of today. Gone 
are the crude equipment and uninviting sur- 
roundings which handicapped child and 
teacher alike. Modern classrooms are de- 
signed to foster both better health and bet- 
ter study. 

During more than 60 years of service to 
the nation’s schools, American Seating Com- 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturer of School, Auditorium, 
Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium 
Seating, and Folding Chairs 





American 
UNIVERSAL 

Lifting-Lid 
Desk No, 434 
pany has pioneered many advancements in 
school furniture. 

Over two-thirds of a million American UNI- 
VERSAL Desks are today contributing to the 
improved physical and mental development 
of pupils in schools from coast to coast. 
These attractive, durable desks are valuable 
aids in promoting correct posture and sight 
conservation. Why not plan on modernizing 
your. school with American UNIVERSAL 
Desks? Write for complete information today. 


Everything in fine school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; 
Steel Folding Chairs; and 
Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 
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